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England's top judge was yes- 
terday set on a collision course 
with Michael Howard, the 
Home Secretary, after attack- 
ing the Government's sentenc- 
ing plans and signalling that he 
would oppose them in Parlia- 
ment. 

Lord Bingham, the Lord 
Chief Justice? who was holding 
his first media conference since 
his appointment in May, insist- 
ed that the judges who heard 
cases were uniquely placed to 
decide what sentences fitted the 
crimes. 

He went on to say that prison 
did not necessarily “work", and 
in remarks that will anger the 
"life must mean life” lobby, he 
^5 backed the abolition of the 
mandatory life sentence for 
murder. He also criiiased the 
Home Secretary's powers to de- 
cide the minimum “tariffs” to 
he served and whether prison- 
ers should he released on li- 
cence. 

Mr Howard, whose decision 
to raise the tariff of the child 
killers of James Bulger was 
quashed by the Court of Ap- 
peal. is strongly opposed to all 
three of these changes. Nor has 
Jack Straw, his, Labour shadow, 
shown any indication of support. 

Lord Bingham, who. as a se- 
nior judge." has a scat in the 
House of Lords, insisted that 
the judiciary was entitled to 
voice its opposition the Gov- 
ernment's US-sly 1c proposals 
for automatic life terms for 
twice-convicted serious violent 
or se vital offenders and mini- 
mum sentences for third- time 
burglars and drug dealers. 

"The judge who tries a case, 
who sees and hears from those 
connected with the victim, who 
i has the whole atmosphere lo- 
calK generated hv the case. 


who has very lull exposure to the 
background of the defendant 
who is by professional training 
and experience alive to ail the 
many and complicated issues 
which affect determination of 
sentence, should not be told he 
has to do this, that or the oth- 
er willy-nilly," he said. 

The comments reveal Lord 
Bingham as perhaps less blunt- 
ly spoken than his predecessor. 
Lord Taylor, but no less inde- 
pendent-minded. Mr Howard's 
critics in the Lords will take 
them as their cue to launch an 
all-out offensive against the 
plans, but they are bound to re- 
ignite claims that the judiciary 
is seeking to inferfere in polit- 
ical decision-making. John Ma- 


“Never in the history of crim- 
inal law have such far-reach- 
ing proposals been put forward 
on the strength of such flim- 
jsy and dubious evidence." 
‘Lord Taylor, former Lord 
jCnief Justice. 

“Sentencing should be left to 
the courts. If you really want 
to reduce crime, improve 
the detection and conviction 
rates.” Lord Hailsham, 
former Conservative Lord 
Chancellor. 


The proposals would fetter 
[judges' constitutional duty to 

• do justice in mercy on behalf 

• of the Queen." Sir Frederick 
[Lawton, former Court of 
: Appeal judge. 

| “The proposals for minimum 
land life sentences are contrary 
I to most professional advice." 

jLord Donaldson, former 
: Master of the Rolls. 5 


jar has made it dear that he ac- 
cepts none of the objections to 
what represents a major incur- 
sion into judicial discretion, 
and Mr Howard appealed to 
peers only last week to co- 
operate with getting the pro- 
posals onto the statute book be- 
fore the general election. 

Lord Bingham insisted that 
judges were alive to public con- 
cern about crime and warned 
against “knee-jerk reactions" to 
individual cases. Judges used to 
be caricatured as “blood-thirsty 
old men . . . now they are now 
caricatured as liberal pinkos 
who never punish anybody. 
Neither of these caricatures is 
at ail close to the truth.” 

Asked if prison ‘'worked", he 
said: “So long as somebody is 
in prison, he or she cannot be 
committing a crime. If you say 
to me ‘do I think that prison 
makes people belter?*, the an- 
swer is ... it is not necessarily 
therapeutic to put an offender 
among the company for a long 
period of other offenders. Ex- 
perience shows that they some- 
times learn to become more 
sophisticated criminals." 

Lord Bingham said the case 
had been made for the manda- 
tory life sentence for adult mur- 
derers to be swept away, leaving 
judges to decide whether to im- 
pose a life term or not. He drew 
a dear distinction between a 
mercy killing and a profession- 
al gangster who killed in the 
course of a robbciy. 

In a further controversial 
move. Lord Bingham endorsed 
demands for research into how 
juries reach their decisions, and 
mounted a strong defence of his 
backing for the incorporation of 
the European Convention of 
Human Rights into UK law. He 
disagreed with the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Mnckay, that this 
would draw judges into the po- 
litical arena. 
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\ Tory battles ahead 

. 1 he !• tL-s taco a difficult con- 
' foronoj. with testeung wounds 
* over the European single cur- 
rency and sleaze set lo he 
reopened. payei 

House goes west 

- Contractors are to demolish 
tire home of serial killers 
I Frederick and Rosemary West, 
in Cromwell Street. Gloucester, 
next week. Page 6 
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Gun campaign mother 
caught in the crossfire 


CLARE GARNER 

Ann Pearslon, the woman 
leading the Dunblane cam- 
paign to han handguns, yester- 
day shrugged off her new 
"poliiicaT'rolc and promised lo 
keep telling her message to 
whoever u ill listen. 

Clearly bemused at being 
cauight in the crossfire between 
Labour and the Tories after her 
speech at the Blackpool con- 
ference. she told The Indepen- 
dent-. "This, lo us, is nut party 

political. Were on a train and 
we don’t know where it's taking 
us. Yesterday it took us to 
Blackpool . . , It we "re asked, we 
go. If we can. wc go. 

“If they want to sun throw- 
ing insults at each other, fine, 
but all that's going to do is con- 
vey a message to the public 
which will not be verv nice," said 


Mrs Pearslon. who votes Con- 
servative. 

Her impassioned speech at 
the Labour Party conference on 
Thursday opened and ended 
with a standing ovation and re- 
duced many Labour delegates 
lo tears. But her eloquent ap- 
peal for a ban on all handguns 
prompted a somewhat different 
response from Lhe Tories. 

The Conservative Party 
chairman. Brian Mawhmney, 
yesterday accused Labour of 
cynically" breaking the political 
truce over the gun massacre. 
“We were appalled." said a 
Conservative Parly spokes- 
woman. “What we're saying is 
wc don’t want a dreadful 
tragedy like that to be treated 
like a political football." 

Mrs Pearslon denied she had 
been a “Labour Party puppet", 
and that Labour had' itself tak- 


en a chance in inviting a “po- 
tentially louse cannon". 

That'spcech was what 1 want- 
ed lo say. What the people of 
Dunblane wanted to say. They 
[Labour] didn't know what I was 
going to say." 

She did not even toe the 
Labour Party line, she added. “I 
urged them [Labour] to go that 
step further to dose the gap be- 
tween us." 

A Labour spokeswoman de- 
nied that the party was trying to 
tug heartstrings. "Basically, the 
Tories are embarrassed,'* she 
said. “They are using the excuse 
of a political football lo cover 
up their embarrassmenL Why 
haven’t the Tories invited her 7 ’ 
These people want to be 
heard." 

Originally, Mrs Pearston- 
boped to go to the Conservative 
Party Conference. But the cost 



Shere puts the 
sex into politics 


Ann Preston: Determined to 
keep telling her message 

of hiring a stand - £3,000 - was 
more than the Appeal fund 
could afford. It was only when 
the Labour Party approached 
her that she reconsidered the 
possibility of making an impact 
during the conference season. 
Labour paid her expenses. 

The absence of an invitation 
from the Conservatives did not 
surprise Mis Pearslon. “They 
have taken a very strong view 
on waiting on Lord Cullen," she 
said. “I think they feel I really 
should be quiet." 


MICHAEL STREETER 

Sex guru Shere Hite is famous 
for claiming that men have 
failed women in bed; now she 
claims they have failed them in 
politics too. 

The controversial feminist, 
best known for her reports on 
sex, yesterday announced she 
intended to stand as a member 
of the European Parliament, de- 
fending women's rights. 

Speaking at the Frankfurt 
Book fair, where she is publi- 
cising her autobiography, Ms 
Hite said: “Governments are 
not really taking into consider- 
ation women's rights in their for- 
eign policy." 

She died the plight of some 
women in the Middle East 
“No government has spoken out 
about what Iran is doing to 
women in its country. I find this 
blindness so frustrating.” 

Ms Hite has now renounced 
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Gulf 

soldiers 

were 

‘poison’ 


Fire and ice: tcetenders yesterday braced themsetves for massive flooding fallowing a volcanic eruption under the Vat re qofcUl 
glacier in the south of the island. Water levels hi lakes under the glacier rose to their highest levels this century. On 
Wednesday the volcano smashed through the glacier, spewing Mack clouds five miles into the air Photograph: Reuters 


her American citizenship, has a 
German passport and is married 
to the German concert pianist, 
Friedrich Hoericke. 

She says she feels more at 
home in Germany than the 
US. “A lot of people helped me 
develop myself. I think the at- 
mosphere here is much more 
appropriate to intellectual de- 
velopment’* 

For 20 years, Hite’s critics 
have attacked her question- 
naire research methoefc, calling 
her best-selling reports “mas- 
turbation manuals”. Some US 
academics call her “Sheer 
Hype" and one British woman 
writer once dubbed her works 
“The Hate Reports.” 

Ms Hite also used the book 
fair to dish out advice on the In- 
ternet She explained: “l will 
provide an 800-word essay every 
month on a theme like infidelity, 
clitoral stimulation or violence 


CHRISTOPHER BELLAMY 
IAN BURRELL and 
NICHOLAS SCHOON 

The Ministry of Defence ad- 
mitted yesterday that hundreds 
oEBritisb troops in the Gulf war 
may have been poisoned by 
f large quantities' of pesticides 
used in the desert. 

The announcement was 
seized upon by campaigners 
seeking compensation for vic- 
tims of the so-called Gulf War 
Syndrome, as evidence that the 
MoD was responsible for bring- 
ing on their illnesses. 

Huge quantities of chemicals 
were sprayed from planes on to 
the tents where British troops 
were living, to give protection 
against diseases carried by mos- 
quitoes and sand flies. 

Since the end of the conflict. 
750 serving and former British 
soldiers have complained of 
illness, with symptoms includ- 
ing chronic depression, lack of 
energy and physical pain. 

Yesterday, in a letter to 
Michael Colvin, chairman of the 
Gnomons defence committee, 
Nicholas Soames, Minister of 
State for the Armed Forces, 
said: “It has become dear that 
organophosphate pesticides 
(OPsJ were used more widely in 
the Gulf than we had previously 
heen led to believe. This arose 
because of the understandable 
difficulties in getting sufficient 
supplies of pesticides delivered 
to the Gull theatre in the ear- 
ly stages of the operation." 

Hilary Meredith, a Man- 
chester solicitor representing 
many claimants, immediately 
accused the Government of 
covering up the use of OPS for 
five years. 

She said: “Daring the course 
of litigation we will be able to 
prove that the MoD knew the 
extent of OP use in the Gulf as 
long ago as 1991. We have 
MoD documentation lo prove 
it and we will be disclosing it 
during litigation.” 

In his letter. Mr Soames 
added: “We wish lo know 
whether any of the Gulf veter- 
ans may be ill as a result of ex- 
posure to oiganopbosphates 
so that we can ensure that they 
are receiving the most appro- 
priate treatment." 

However the MoD does not 
accept the existence of a single 
filness which could be described 
as “ Gulf "War Syndrome". - 

OPs are cow less widely used 
than they were at the beginning 
of the. 1990s, During the war, 
large quantities were bought by 
the British and American forces 
locally, mainly in Saudi Arabia, 
to deal with swarms of flies in 
the marshy areas on the coast 
and in southern Iraq. 

Pesticides manufactured in 
developing countries have often 
been found to contain impuri- 
ties which make them more 
dangerous. • Pesticide poison- 
ing is far more-common in the 
Third World than in the West. 

A soldier’s story; page 3 
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Don’t dismiss the craziness of modern artists - they go where six-year-olds fear to tread 


Ifpe logic of complete freedom leads 
I to the madhouse ” Simon Rattle 
I recently said in his television pro- 
gramme about 20th-century music. It 
wasn t easy to see from the context exactly 
how we should read this remark - was it 
merely a paraphrase of Schoenberg's 
anxiety, an attempt to describe the vertigo 
of a composer newly liberated from 
traditional harmonics? Or we re we to read 
it as a self-evident statement of truth? 
Plenty of people would happily subscribe 
to the latter view, in particular those who 
think that the ddal ebb of aesthetic obe- 
dience in the current century has exposed 
a slimy expanse of junk-dotted mud It is 
very easy to turn the remark from a 
reminder that the true artist is always dis- 
ciplined (even if they invent a new" disci- 
pline ) into a philistine sneer at artists whose 
work is not underwritten by traditional 
methods - a different way of saying that 
the lunatics have taken over the asylum. 
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Rattle's remark came to mind when I 
was looking at Antony Gormleyls Field a 
Startling and thought-provoking installa- 
tion at (he Hayward Gallery. The work 
consists of around 40.000 little clay figures, 
crudely moulded into a rough approxi- 
mation of a body, each with two indented 
holes for eyes. What makes people gasp 
when they face the room in whirfi these 
homunculi arc arrayed is not the quality 
of each individual figure. You could say of 
them, calling up another commonplace 
aggression against modem art, that “my 
six-year-old could do that”. Indeed, this 
judgement is incontrovertible - Gormley 
used ordinary people to help make his fig- 
ures, including children, whose smaller 
hands have produced infants for this 
wondrous population. But what exactly 
would you think if your six-year-old had 
done this - if every spare minute was bent 
to the creation of little figures, which were 
then neatly arranged in a bedroom to 


THOMAS SUTCLIFFE 



cover all horizontal surfaces? You would, 
surely, call a psychiatrist, even if your 
parental indulgence lasted beyond the 
1,000 mark. Encountered anywhere but In 
an art gallery such behaviour - obsessive 
and fixated - would call for a clinical 
explanation, not a critical one. 

This is not to argue that Gormley is 
deranged (though, like many artists, he 


may like to think of himself as not quite 
as sane as the next man) but it is to sug- 
gest that one of the features of the art of 
this century has been a readiness to see 
that psychosis might have things to tell us. 
And in the case of Held, the absence of 
reasonable limits delivers surprisingly rich 
dividends. This piece isn’t just marvellous 
to look at -it stirs in the viewer droughts 
of megalomania, benevolence, dread and 
cruelty (judging from overheard conver- 
sations, I wasn’t the only one who felt an 
impulse to run into the zoom and tram- 
ple these tiny, beseeching figures). 

And there are incontrovertibty great 
artists who have gone even further in the 
pursuit of a single goal - both Mondrian 
and Giacometti might serve as examples 
of artistic compulsion that could easily 
look deranged if the inspection had dif- 
ferent motives in mind - if the viewer was 
a psychiatric social worker and the paint- 
ings and sculptures were to be found in a 




cluttered bedstBoth those artists worked 
with traditional media but the almost lim- 
itless definition of what might now count 
as art has greatly expanded the repertoire 
of derangement. It isn’t very difficult to 
find a contemporary artist to match almod 
any pathological symptom. Some mentally 
ill people collect their own faeces -sodid 
Pietro Manzoni, in numbered tin-cans 
which he then sold to collectors. Some 
people suffer from a condition c&Ued dys- 
moiphopbobia, addictivefy visiting plastic 
surgeons to alter their appearance - so 
does the artist Orian. who records her 
grisly transformations on videotape. 

This raises an obvious problem of dis- 
crimination. Coming out of the Hayward. 
I passed a homeless man pushing a rail- 
way trolley stacked with an office chair and 
a section of timber-veneered partition wafl. 
Given an articulate rationale about these 
objects - an interest in “the fragility of the 
permanent”, say, or an exploration of 


“communal loneliness'* - as well as a 
gallery willing to endorse his vision, there 
is no reason why suchan assemblage might 
not figure as an art installation. Indeed, 
the reason why most galleries would prob- 
ably refuse is that it would be a bit old hat. 
Been there, done that. 

Such facts arc taken by conservatives 
as evidence for the general debasement 
of tiontemporaiy art They aren’t, but they 
do suggest that the viewer's duty of 
judgement begins rather earlier than it did 
in ffie 19th century, when the threshold 
question was not “Is this arr at all?” but 
“Is it any good?” For my money, Orian 
urgently needs to see a doctor, not 
another surgeon, but such cases shouldn’t 
blind us to the fact that for some fine 
artists, “the road to the madhouse” has 
turned out to be a fascinating excursion, 
not a hideous wrong-turning. 

From next week, this column will appear 
on Thursdays 



Filthy rich and on the hoof 


O n Wednesday Mr Wafic Said, the widely 
respected Syrian philanthropist and friend 
in the stars, laid out a little loose change 
on a couple of new toys. That other peo- 
ple regard the price of a mansion in 
Wandsworth as loose change is sobering to con- 
template buL then, war has been pretty profitable 
over the past decade and there's plenty of the 
old lucre to go around for those in the know. Mr 
Said's introductions of friends to friends may 
have led him to unsavoury places, but you don't 
get to be a major player in the racing worid with- 
out making sacrifices. 

The selling for these particular sacrifices was 
Newmarket, spiritual home of all thorough- 
breds. and the scene was Tattersalls' 19% 
Houghton Yearling Sales. Bidding through one 
Tim Bulwer-Long, Said bought a couple of colts: 
a son of Nashwan out of Music and Dance and 
the product of a tiyst between Sadlers Wells and 
the American mare Impatiente. The first was a 
snip at 400.000 guineas: the second a very rea- 
sonable 5(10.000. Guineas, of course, add up: 
500.000 guineas in real money is £525.000. 
Whoops, better make another introduction. 

It's been a good year for Tattersalls. In just over 
three hours' hard selling on Tuesday evening, 
E7.136.S50 changed hand;. This was an increase 
of £2.Sfih.Q0O on the same night last year. Racing, 
like every other luxury occupation, has been hit 
hard hy the recession, but those green shoots of 
recovery were twining themselves round everyone 
in the business this week. Fifty-three per cent of 
this cash was accounted for by Wafic Said, Sheikh 
Mohammed. John Magnier and Michael Tabor. 
Dealer Demi O' Byrne, bidding on behalf of 
Tabor and Magnier, scraped up 880,000 hard- 
earned guineas for a aril by Kinemumbo. This stag- 
gering price was, in fact, only the equal 10th high- 
est price ever achieved at the sales. Prices haven't 
gone into seven figures since 1988, when Classic 
Thoroughbreds handed over 2.4011000 guineas fur 
a colt called Classic Music, brother of Sadlers 
Wells. The horse never raced, and died in 1993 
after two seasons at stud An excellent investment 
tor anybody's money. 

This, orgy of gambling on a scale that puts Monte 
Carlo to shame takes place in the immaculate Park 
Paddocks, a faultlessly mown and pampered com- 
plex of loose boxes and sale rings belonging to the 
bloodstock auctioneers. The carpark is an educa- 
tion in itself: polished mctaL taken off the drivers' 
hands and slotted into perfect rows by an army of 
men in maroon bomber jackets. If you’re rich, you 
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In another life 


see. not only do you never have to change gear by 
hand, you never have to learn to reverse at all: 
there will always be someone to do it for you. Walk- 
ing there from the station, a bit shop-soiled after 
half an hour on a train full of screaming school- 
children. was good culture-shock training. 

The first thing you notice about the crowd at the 
Houghton is that they’ re giving nothing away. This 
may be a serious spectator sport -on Tuesday there 
were probably 200 gawpers for every big player 
involved - but everyone gets into the swing of pre- 
tending they're there pitted against each other in 
a war of neives. ftrople in headscarves assumed 
poker faces, muttered to each other out of the cor- 
ners of their mouths. This was no mean feat: if 
there's one thing you don't associate with horsey 
people it’s soft-spokenness. Generations of mak- 
ing yourself heard across the windy Downs have 
bred a certain foghorn quality into the equestrian 
classes, and keeping your voice down if you're one 
of them is about as easy as keeping your pinkies 
off a pension fond if your name's Bob MaxwelL 

The next thmgyou notice is how dean everything 
is. The place gleams. Lawns are cropped to within 
an inch of their lives, a peculiar Romanesque 
pagoda shines with a whiteness worthy of a Daz 
doorstep challenge, tarmac is black, black, black. 
The several hundred boxes are Creosotcd into uni- 
formity. Even the trees seem to have had their 
leaves stapled on for optimum coverage. The odd 
thing about this is that this is a place designed for 
horses, and horses, while being nice beasts with 
many excellent qualities such as nobility, loyalty, 
speed and enormous teeth, are not renowned for 


‘A snip at 50Q000 guineas.’ 

At Tattersalls’ 1996 Yearling 
Sales, the punters wage a 
war of nerves, the spectators 
gawp, the thoroughbreds are 
nervous. Let the orgy of 
gambling begin . . . 
Photograph by Nick Turpin 

their cleanliness. There were 75 lots at the sale on 
Tuesday, and, being highly strung babies, they were 
jolly nervous. And yet one quickly realised that 
there was absolutely no need to watch one's step. 
The place was swarming with men in green coats. 
They came in pairs. One carried a broom, the other 
a massive pooper-scooper. The moment some 
descendant of the Godolphin Arabian expressed 
its distress, they pounced on the results. This must 
be one of the great showstoppers in the public bars 
of Newmarket What do you do fora living then? 

fo the Chifney Restaurant, tea was in full swing. 
Beneath a huge oil of men in frock coats and top- 
pers leaning on canes at the original Ihtteisali at 
Hyde Park Comer (the firm was established in 
1766), people in Barbours and quilted waistcoats 
chowed through sponge cake and Mariboros. You 
could tell the buyers from their advisers ata glance. 
The members of the horse world wore jeans and 
V-necked sweaters and those wonderfully ancient 
tweed jackets only the British can get away with. 
Those whom they were there to advise were fuity 
kitted out in suits and top-pocket kerchiefs. Their 
womenfolk were seriously manicured. My mobile 
phone rang. The 30 people within earshot flung 
themselves on their handbags. 

A group of Japanese went through the whole 
head-nodding routine. Earlier in the upper stah- 
leyard, I'd seen one of them- inspecting a very 
sweet-looking chestnut filly. He had walked round 
her clockwise, then he walked widdeishins. Then, 
standing as for as his arm would allow from the 
twitching mammal, he readied out and touched 
the very tippy- tips of his fingers to her neck. She 


jumped. He jumped higher, and retreated to the 
safety of his group. Bloodstock is business like any- 
thing else these days. You don't have to actually 
like horses to buy one. 

By the upper sale paddock, knots of potential 
buyers and faux-buyers watched the yearlings being 
walked out. There was something’ a bit pathetic 
about the thought of all these babies, who have 
lived their lives so for at home with the people who 
bred them, plodding trustingly into pantechnicons 
to be bartered I had a bonding session with Lot 
28. a chestnut filly by the American stallion Lion 
Cavern out of a mare who, seriously folks, was 
called Bint Secreto. She had the kind clever eye 
of a good eventer, and kept glancing at me as she 
went past She sold later for 46.00(f guineas. 

Beside me, four men in blazers discussed deals 
in West Country accents. “She looks like she might 
be the right sort,” said one. “Yes,” said another, 
“but you have to ask why he's selling her now. You 
have to question his faith in her as a two-year-old." 

Inside the sale ring, the auctioneer was warm- 
ing to his task, dosie-dohmg his way through six- 
figure sums like the leader of a Line-dancing ses- 
sion. He scarcely paused to draw breath as he 
forced the deadpan bidders to ever more extrav- 
agant heights, and his colour rose with the prices 
as oxygen' starvation set in. The auctioneers 
swapped over every few lots: presumably they then 
collapsed off-stage, gasping like well-hooked pike. 
The main performer was surrounded by men in 
’ sober suits and Tattersalls ties. who signalled to the 
bidders. I failed to identity a single one of these, 
so minuscule were their movements. A board 
behind the auctioneers’ heads gave the price in 
pounds, French francs, marks, US dollars and yen. 

The arena was filled with a constant buzz of low- 
level chat as the horse worid went about its busi- 
ness And over the top of it all the echo of auc- 
tion patter "A right good goer she is at 30,000." 
cried the auctioneer. “Forty thousand. It's not his 
value, but he's on the market. I sell him.” “At 
60.000,” he fixed a reluctant bidder with a prac- 
tised eye, “DONT STOP NOW!” The crowd 
seemed sanguine about these sums: a hush only 
fell when the price rose above the 330.000 level. 

In less than half an hour, I watched £1,243,200 
change hands. After that I had to go out and get 
some fresh air and a reality check. By the paddock 
door, a blazer shook hands with a suit “You after 
anything in particular?” asked -the suit “Well,” 
replied the blazer, “there doesn't seem to be that 
much to buy. But I dare say well-do some dam- 
age before the week's over.” 
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Insecticides have aiined health of hundreds of Gulf War veterans, writes Ian Burrell 
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Paul Ash wem off to war bursting with 
pride and prepared to die in the ra u y g 
of bringing down Saddam Hussein. 

Last night, he was struggling to 
come to terms with the possibility that 
his life bad been ruined not by the Iraqis 
but by pesticide sprayed by the British 
Army and his own colleagues. 

» Arriving in the Saudi Arabian desert 
■ \ as a 24-year-old Fusilier, Mr Adi had 
been alarmed bv the ferocity of the lo- 
cal mosquitoes. The insects swarmed 
off nearby marshlands to enjoy a feed- 
ing frenzy on the British troops en- 
camped in the desert. 

“We had never experienced anything 
like it before. The mosquitoes were tak- 
ing great chunks out of the troops and 
the lads were coming out in massive 
blotches,” he said. 

The Army's response was to bring in 
thousands of gallons of pesticide which 
was sprayed liberally onto tents, cloth- 
ing and vehicles. 

Planes flew overhead, spewing the 
chemicals on to the “tent villages”, while 
other soldiers walked around with 
hand-held sprays to douse their col- 
leagues in the repellant 

Mr Ash said: “It was just like a mist 
of the stuff. We didn’t really have time 
to take notice of what was going on and 
nobody told us they were spraying us 
for a reason. We just assumed it was 
because of the mosquitoes." 

It was only after Ash returned from 
the war, ostensibly as a hero, to his 
Northumberland home, that be realised 
^ie may not have escaped unscathed. 

Suddenly, the once super-fit in- 
fantryman was so weak he could hard- 
ly walk. He bad to give up football and 
then began to show symptoms of seri- 
ous Alness. 

“I was constantly vomiting, I had 
pains in my joints and my stomach hurt : . 
so much I thought I bad ulcers.” 

He left thq Army -and although he 
has found work as a local government - 
officer, beis registered as 60% disabled. - 


Now 29, he greeted yesterday’s an- 
nquncementby the Mnnsny of Defence 
with relief: “Its very good that even- 
tually somebody has stood up and said: 
‘Hang on. we have done something 
wrong here and we have not investi- 
gaiedit in the manner that we should 
have'. 

"It shows that, five years after the 
guys first started complaining, the 
MoD are finally accepting that iheyraay 
have damaged the lads. But it should 
have come earlier." 

Mr Ash is one of 740 Gulf veterans 
suing the Ministry of Defence for 
compensation for illness they have 
suffered since returning from toe con- 
flict. Those who believe in the so-called 
Gulf War syndrome say it has caused 
at least IS deaths. The families of 30 
more Gulf veterans who have taken 
then- own lives blame the experience 
of the Gulf for bringing on depression 
which led to their suicides. 

The MoD stQl refuses to acknowl- 
edge that Gulf War syndrome exists. 

Nicholas Soames, the armed forces 
minister, said last year that the veter- 
ans' c laims were “a mixture of unsub- 
stantiated rumour and incorrect 
information”. His revelation yesterday 
that “organophosphate pesticides were 
used more widely in the Gulf than we 
had previously been led to believe” was 
seen as a softening in the government 
stance. 

Some veterans blame their listless- 
ness, nausea and aching limbs on the 
tablets the troops were given to pro- 
tect them from chemical attack by the 
Iraqis. Others attribute the symptoms 
to post traumatic stress disorder 
brought on by the war itself. 

- Mr Ash believes the latest MoD ad- 
mission is evidence of similarities with 
the fate of some fanners who have be- 
come chronically depressed and violent 
after being caped, to pesticides used 
in sheep-dip. *1 think there is a defi- 
mtelink,’’ hesaid. ' 


Independent 

Decade 

A week of special features looking 
through the eyes of The Independent 
at the great events since we launched, 
at home, abroad, on the spoiling Held, 
and in the world of business 
and culture. 



Soldiers of bad fortune? Allied tanks In Saudla Arabia during the war and (below) Paul Ash today 


FEBRUARY 1991 - The Guff War ends. 

JUNE 1993 - Gulf War Syndrome hits the headlines as 
Today newspaper reveals that hundreds of soldiers were suffering 
from bleeding gums, hair and weight loss and facial paralysis. MoD 
denies the ailment exists, 

MAY 1994 - A committee of independent medical experts say that 
the Htness does exist but fail to pinpoint a cause. 

NOVEMBOR 1994 - 24 British Gulf War veterans have requests 
for legal aid granted to prepare claims against the MoD 
FEBRUARY 1995 - 480 sufferers of the syndrome Inform the MoD 
that they intend to sue for compensation. 

APRH.JL995- Government announces in the Lords that it is not 
prepared to pay compensation. 1 

JUNE 1995 - Ministry of Defence dismisses Gulf War Syndrome, 
saying that allied sufferers are victims of chronic fotigue. 
NOVEMBER 1995 - The defence select commrtee criticises the 
M6D for. being insensitive to the victims <jf the syndrome. 

MARCH 1996 - Tests on veterans shows fiiist pfyprcal evidence 
that the syndrome exists. ' 


From Tuesday 

Section Two will be reborn in a 
startling and innovative new form 


We will be bringing you a bright new 
package, including a new TV and 
entertainment listings magazine, and 
expanded Weekend section 
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NICHOLAS SCHOON 

Environment Correspondent 

Oiganophosphorons (OP) pes- 
ticides ere widely used against 
insects in agriculture. There is 
growing concern about their 
long term impacts on human 
health and the damage they do 
. to u ervo us systems. 7 

'Research is continuing into 
how they effect peripheral 
^ serves and the brain. In Britain, 

- jl. the feirs have mounted be- 
s % 7 cause of the hundreds of farm- 
ers who appear tohave suffered 
severe, long term illness after us- 


- ing OP sheep dip chemicals. - 

Dr Goran Jamal, a consultant 
at rite-institute of Neurological 
Sciences in Glasgow, said: 
“There’s no dispute that there 
is a short term effect on people 
exposed to OPs and an inter- 
mediate-terra effect.” First 
there are flu-like symptoms of 
lethargy and dizzyness, fol- 
lowed by a weakening of the 
muscles around the hips and 
shoulders after three days.” 

Less is known about, the 
more severe long term effects, 
believed to result from repeat- 
ed exposure. Dr Jamal said: 
“There’s evidence of physical 


damage to the- nerves in the 
limbs.” Furthermore, victims 
seem to suffer some memory 
loss, harm to their sense of bal- 
ance, depression, fatigue and a 
change of personality which 
makes them far more prone to 
rages. 

- All the pesticides Ested by the 
Government are licensed for 
use in Britain following tarici- 
ty Testing on animals. Bui they 
should only be used in strict ac- 
cordance with safety rules, 
wearing protective dothing -and 
there is evidence that both 
American and British troops 
failed to do this in the Gulf 


when the pesticides were 
sprayed. Malathion - which the 
Minatiy of Defence had already 
admitted taking to the Gulf - is 
regarded as one of the safest 
OPS. It can be bought over the 
counter in chemists' for head 
lice and is a garden pesticide. Dr 
Jamal said Die warnings in the 
leaflet which accompanies the 
bead Ece product were inade- 
quate. Dimethyl phosphoroib- 
ionate, otherwise known as 
fenitrothion, and azamethiphos 
are spray insecticides - the lat- 
ter for killmg flies in livestock 
houses, and Diazinon for use in 
sheep dips. 
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ta ring effect on TV documen- 
tary making. 

The pair, said to be worth 

around £600 million, were an- 
giy that they had spent mffljons 
buying' an uninhabited Channel 
island and building a gigantic 
Gothic castle on it - only for it 
to be "invaded” by a BBt2 tele- 
% vision reporter . in a small 

' dinghy- . • 

They lodged an immediate 
A protest with the Broadcasting 
p Compfcfo®Ckmim^ 

but were fold nothing could be 
done until after any programme 
was broadcast 
' The Gl-yearnddbrothers ap- 
pliedto foe H^Courifor a ju- 
dicial review of the "JBCCs 

interpretation of tbepait of the 
Broadcasting Act wfudi governs 
its powers. : "V' 

- Bat' in a rating today, Mr Jus- 
tice Sedley said the law pre- 
sent places no general 



K**nri mansion The Barclay Brothers’ home being built on the Island of Brecqhou 
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constraints upon invasions of 
privacy as sum".. 

He said rhat the Act “ unam - 
biguously fimftstte power of foe 
BOG to adSixficationtipon coni- 
plaints of infringement of pri-. 
vacy against the BBC arising out. 
0 f programmes which have 
been broadcast”:. ... • 

Under the statute governing 
foe BCCs powers, and 
ally in English tew, “the-mdir 
vidual is without an effective 
remedy before a national au- 
thority if foe right *>**&§[ 

hisorberprivtfeandfamiyfifr 
fa viola! ed^-He said foe argu- 


ment over foe right to privacy 
XQ English 'tew and its. lack of 
conformity with foe European 
Convection on Human Rights 
“will doubtless not end here”. 
. Bathe refused leave to appeal 
because he said the intention of 
. .foe law was dear. 

'•The issue arose over inyesti- 
• gafions by BBC joumalisas for 
■foe media programme. The 
i Spin, which was eventually 
. broadcast in Octobcrl995 and 
ismow the subject of a complaint 
-to the BCC by the Barclay 
• twins. They had refused per- 
.• mission for a personal interview 


and for entry to foe island, but 
reporterJohn Sweeney went 
there by small boat and wan- 
dered around before being 
shipped back to Sark. 

Mark Shaw, for the BCC, had 
told foe judge: “No doubt there 
was an invasion. But Parliament 
has taken the view that a line has 
to be drawn and that line is af- 
ter there has been a broadcast. 
If Parliament had intended foe 
law to apply be fore a broadcast 
it would have saidsq.Tbe Bar- 
clays* application, if allowed, 
would amount to a “gagging or- 
der”, he said- 
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No-one likes having their thunder stolen. So, sorry BT. 

Were still at least 20% cheaper for international calls weekday evenings 
and all weekend. For details FreeCaff 0500 500 366. 

Mercury SmartCall 

You don't have to be a genius to see how much you'll save. 
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LABOUR IN BLACKPOOL 


Prescott 

on song as 
week ends 

in a bang 


STEPHEN GOODWIN 

John Prescott yesterday wound 
up Labours week in Blackpool 
with a blistering attack on Tory 
“immorality” and a restate- 
ment of the vision of a Decent 
Socie ty set out by Tony Blair in 
his keynote speech. 

With a mix of variety-club 
humour exploiting Tory disar- 
ray and earnest pledges on cre- 
ating jobs and social justice, the 
Labour deputy leader, won a 
prolonged standing ovation. 

But the send-off rally was not 
without hiccups. There was em- 
barrassment when Mr Prescott 
lost track of his speech and was 
unable to 3d-lib his wav through 
Labour's five key pledges. 

“These five pledges arc es- 
sential.” he blustered. “You 
can see I can't find them.” 
They were set out in giant let- 
ters on the wing of the stage set. 
but Mr Prescott eventually un- 
earthed the prompt card which 
party campaigners will be using, 
then rattled ofF the pledges: 
“Smaller classes, tough on 
crime, shorter waiting lists. 


more jobs, a stranger economy." 

More alarming was the ex- 
plosive interruption to the 
singing which traditionallyclos- 
es the conference. “The Red 
Flag” was delivered with gusto 
-Tony and Cheric Blair joining 
in with studied visibility - and 
delegates were rocking along to 
D-rcanrs “Things Can Only 
Get Better” when there was an 
overhead explosion. 

The music stopped, some in 
the hall went into a nervous 
semi-crouch, then confetti be- 
gan falling from a billow of 
smoke. As the “Labour X” 
mini ballot papers floated 
down, the celebrations stut- 
tered back to life. Officials said 
later the cannon had been too 
loud and the music should not 
have stopped. Special Branch 
had been informed of tbe stunt. 

Mr Prescott delivered the 
type of speech that has made 
him a conference favourite. He 
lavished praise on delegates 
for their show nf unity, bring- 
ing together “all strands in the 
party - old and new - bringing 
together the politics of ideas and 



United we stand: John Prescott being joined at the rostrum by Tony Blair after delivering his rousing send-off speech Photograph: Brian Harris 


the politics of organisation”. He 
went on: “This week will go 
down in history as the week 
when Labour - a party reborn, 
proud of its heritage, confident 
of its future - dearly proved it 
is ready for government.” 

The lories, by contrast, were 
divided, desperate and danger- 


ous, he said. John Major was 
running scared of Labour, of his 
own MPs and of an election. 
Turning on tbe Prime Minister's 
call for ethics to come back into 
politics, Mr Prescott said that for 
manylbries. morality meant not 
getting caught “If John Major 
is serious about morality, he 


should let Nolan look into par- 
tyfunding.” Morality was about 
fairness and sodal justice. 
Where was the morality in peo- 
ple being bussed between hos- 
pitals or 16-year-olds forced to 
sleep rough on the streets? 

What was really immoral. Mr 
Prescott said, was a record num- 


ber ctf homeless and hundreds of 
thousands of workers trapped in 
imemptoymenl when £5bn from 
council houses remained locked 
up. “Labour’s coming home. 
And when we are in government, 
Cathy can come borne too.” 

Urging on tbe party foot sol- 
diers, the deputy leader said the 


1992 election defeat was burnt 
into his memory- Neil Kin nock 
on the steps of Walworth Road 
conceding defeat with dignity 
and emotion. “That image will 
only be extinguished when we 
see Tbny Blair on the steps of 
10 Downing Street, announcing 
a magnificent Labour victory.” 


‘Stakeout 
as vogue 
word takes 
backseat.:, 

'ANIHONY BEVINS 

Political Editor 

Tbe Blair buzz word of tbe year, 
“stakeholding", virtually van- 
ished from the face of the con- 
ference this week, with only a 
handful of delegates even men- 
tioning the word. 

Certainly, Tony Blair did not 
utter it in his speech on Tues- 
day, in spite of the fact that the 
launch of the “stakeholding” 
project had been heralded as a 
new phase in Labour's mod- 
ernisation when tbe leader 
made it the centrepiece of a 
speech in Singapore. In a follow- 
up speech, he referred to the im- 
portance of companies treating 
their employees as partners. 

While the idea of partnership 
remains, the word, “stakehold- 
ing” appears to have died a 
death. But it did emerge again 
yesterday when Janette Streen- 
er, a delegate from Rutland and - 1 , 
Melton, Leicestershire. said:\. 
“This is and must remain a { 
stakeholder party, a strong par- 
ty, with strong leadership which 
will listen to us.” 

That prompted Tom Sawyer, 
the party's general secretary, to 
tell conference: “The biggest 
stakeholders for tbe party are 
the British people: we hold the 
party in trust for the people.” 

But as the conference ended 
more speakers, on more occa- 
sions, had used the word “so- 
cialism” than “stakeholding” - 
a subtle linguistic victory for Old 
Labour over the modernisers. 



ft takes a special kind of insurance company to rise to 
the challenge of the special needs of (Ssabied drivers. 

So how did Mo lability, fee charity feat supplies cars to 
the disabled, choose who to cover all 250,000 of their 
vehicles (the largest fleet contract in Europe), not to 
mention their own very special requirements? 

They needed an insurance company who had highly 
sophisticated telecom technology. But also people who 
could deal with the special problems of tfisaHed drivers 
in a sympathetic way over fee phone. Which was tar 
less straightforward. 

"The way tfre ioca! workforce had 
adapted to dealing direct gave us 
the co Hfe fence to loofc at 
ppptiflunflfes such as Hjotahflrty" 

Telecommunications technology? That was easy. 
Merseyside has just about the most advanced system 
in Europe, and with fee telecom-trained staff to go with it. 
But it was the staff of the Royal & Sun Alliance 
Insurance that tipped the balance. Not just fear skills, 
but their attitude. 

Every staff member on the Motability project went on a 
disability awareness course (which included negotiating 
Liverpool City Centre in a wheelchair!) to give them fee 
right level of understanding when talking directly on fee 
phone to a disabled claimant, co-ordinating things like 
garage repairs and emergency transport. 

“ For h&y comprehensive 

mesrtfmore than just poEcy cover - 
it mesnf handling the special needs 
of d&sablexS (fevers. Our Merseyside 
staff rose to that cdhaBenge.” 

Adaptability and enthusiasm have been fee 
watchwords of Merseyside for a generation. The 
clerical skills developed toy companies Ske Royal & Sun 
Alliance Insurance and Littlewoods 20 years ago are 
now the telephone skills of today's generation using 
stale of the art equipment. 

And look at seme of fee other companies investing on 
Merseyside- Kodak. Ford. Barclays and oil and gas 
exploration company. BHP. 

Ot course they're here for the technology. Of course 
they're here ior the low operational costs, ate 
availability, grants and assistance, training and two 
world class Universities 

But in the end what makes Merseyside truly unique 
is fee element that swayed Matabibly. Tbe premium 
difference was the people 
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Party 
signals 
end to 
free 
debate 

STEPHEN GOODWIN 

A radical change to Labour’s 
policy making process so that 
the party conference will not be 
able to dictate to a Tony Blair 
government was signalled yes- 
terday by Tbm Sawyer, Labour's 
modernising general secretary. 

During a prickly session on 
party organisation and policy 
making in which one delegate 
complained of “dark forces” 
plotting the conference's 
demise, Mr Sawyer said Labour 
could not afford to repeat past 
conflicts. 

“We cannot afford to squan- 
der tbe work we have done now 
and throw it away with argu- 
ments and differences between 
the party and the [Labour] gov- 
ernment.” 

Moves are already underway 
to trim the power of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee, 
but Mr Sawyer yesterday fo- 
cused on the deficiencies of the 
conference as a policy making 
body. “I don’t believe that hun- 
dreds of people out there, hope- 
fully waving their hands in the 
air for the possible, but remote, 
opportunity of having three 
minutes at this rostrum realty 
does add up to a democratic 
conference process,” he said. 

But after several pot-shots 
were taken at the “centralist" 
tendencies of the leadership, Mr 
Sawyer, on a return to the ros- 
trum, said the only way the role 
of the conference could be al- 
tered was by a decision of the 
conference itself. 

“Conference is the policy- 
making body of the Labour 
Party. It is set out in the rules 
and there are no plans to 
change that,” he told sceptical 
delegates. 

For the first time in the par- 
ty’s history, all 400.00Q members 
and 25 million union members 
will have an opportunity to 
vote on the draft manifesto. 

Karen Price, of Neath, said 
it was “ridiculous" to think that 
policy could be decided by a 
“Yes - No" referendum. Ac- 
tivists should not be taken for 
granted, she said, moving a 
motion accepted by the lead- 
ership to set local policy forums. 

Simon McKccram, of South- 
wark and Bermondsey, hit out 
at the “dark forces" who want- 
ed to do away with the confer- 
ence and at the blatant stage 
management To protests, he 
said that at future conferences 
"gjamoorouslydad PPCs wfll be 
worshipped by wretched, man- 
acled but smiling constituency 
delegates”. 

Joan Abrams, of Hazel 
Grove, said it was obvious that 
very few people who disagreed 
with the platform had been al- 
lowed to speak during the week 
in Blackpool. The party’s 
-chances of winning the election 
ought be helped & the leader- 
ship could be seen as able to ac- 
cept criticism and was “not 
afraid of being defeated. ooca- 
sionalty", she stud. 



Totiy BIalr ' 

• ..fbrlTis.New . 
Co^Brioit speech 
and d^eatfrea 
'.corffierence ' . 


Baroness Tarner 

lost her ■ftontbench 
= jph_in the Lordslbr 
^standing, by Ian 
. Greer . 


QUOTES OF THE WEEK 


“C^nfthwejH^ ^liack'to Kim D Sung’s 

offidaffifle? TImt Great Wise Leader, President for Life, 
Dearly Beloved: and Sagacious Leader*?" Tony Blair on his 
fifckriames' -v \ 

“JJfeVbetto iroiter tfreT^ me Hu one 

of* Steve Norris's chat-up fines- "Jbhn Prescott. 


SMILE OF THE WEEK 


HaiiM. Hannan after retaining her seat ah the national executive 


JOKE OF THE WEEK 


“Someone said to HanrietHarman, Vve got a problem 
with the Kashmir’. She. replied, Take It down to the dry 
cleaners?.” Tribune Rally 


EGO TRIP OF THE WEEK 


Bwom^'Cmrtle, 85, arKi sfill able fo milk the conference while 
Iwisttog her pensioner's; knife In- Ms Hamran 


MYSTERY OF THE WEEK 


Identity. of the Sierra ownerwho convinced Tony Biair Labour 
would lose the 1992 election. ' 


SPIN DOCTOR OF THE WEEK 


Peter • Mandelson, ^.Intervening during a Jive TV. interview with 
Diane Abbott,, fribbling notes to the producer . 


RAPTUREMETER OF THE WEEK 


Tony Blair 



6 min 9 sec 95 decibels 

Johfl Prescott 

3 min 42 sec 95 decibels 
Robin Cook (foreign affaire) 

1 mm 39 sec 94 decibels 
Brown (shadow chancellor) 

1 min 25 sec 95 decibels 
•• David Bhaikett (education) 

1 nrin 15 sec 93 decibels 
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JUDITH JUDD 

Education Editin' 

Standards in virtually all ex- 
amination subjects have re- 
mained unchanged over the 
last 20 years, according to a 
draft report of the first big in- 
quiry into standards. 

The explanation for the wide- 
spread perception that stan- 
dards at GCSE and A-Ievel are 
falling may be that pupils heed 
much wider knowledge for ex- 
ams in the Nineties than they 
did in the Seventies. 

'•f As a result, the report is be- 
^ lieved to suggest, standards in 


At A-level, pure mat he ap- 
pears to be less demanding 


gebra, problem-solving and rea- 
soning though mechanics 
standards remain the s»m«» and 


ter. 

At GCSE, they found math * 
exams are as hard as they were 
in the Seventies for most 
students, though the best can- 
didates are not doing as weli in 
some topics, for example* 
algebra. 

The draft points out that 
there have been big rhany* in 
the maths syllabuses for both ex- 


some traditional skills in maths ’ ams so that students are now ex- 
bave declined though those in pected to cany out a much 



new areas such as statistics are 
improving. Views about what 
pupils should learn have also 
changed, so that exams put 
more emphasis on under- 
standing and less on learning 
facts. 

The inquiry, set up by Gillian 
Shephard, the Secretary of 
State for Education, has caused 
-a row between the' Office for 
Standards in Education (Ofst- 
ed) and the School Curriculum 
and Assessment Authority 
which conducted it. 

Chris Woodhead, the Chief 
Inspector of Schools and head 
of Ofsted, is understood to 
share the traditionalists 1 ’ view 
that there is evidence that stan- 
dards are failing. Sir Ron Dear- 


WLai ■■»>»<- i T.;«nt‘r 


; are thought to believe 
that the report gives a fair pic- 
ture. 

The inquiry t eam, which em- 
phasises the difficulty of draw- 
,^fbg firm conclusions on the 
available evidence, looked at syl- 
labuses, papers, exam scripts 
and mark schemes in English, 
maths and chemistry since 1975 
when the old 0-level exam was 
still in place. 

Only in maths did they find 
any evidence that exams might 
be getting a little easier. 


wider range of operations. 

In English A-Jevefc there has 
been no change, the report 
suggests, and in chemistry the 
differences are small: current 
exams put less emphasis on 
learning facts and more on un- 
derstanding. 

English GCSE syllabuses 
have become harder since 1975, 
the inquiry concludes, but in- 
formation about standards is 
limited. The available evidence 
suggests that it is no easier 
now than 20 years ago to get one 
of the top three grades, A - C. 

In chemistry, too, students 
need to know more than they 
did in 1975 and there has been 
a shift away from learning facts 
to applying knowledge, 'Hie in- 
troduction of double science 
may have led to. a decline in 
knowledge about basic con- 
cepts. • 

The report, due to be pub- 
lished before Christmas, is un- 
likely to settle the standards 
dispute which is fuelled each 
year by rising pas&ratcs at both 
GCSE and A-level 

The team found that the ev- 
idence was limited because the 
exam boards could not produce 
scripts for the Seventies, though 
a few had some from the Eight- 
ies. 






TONY HEATH 

The last “dry” area of Wiles is 
about to succumb to Sunday 
drinking. After more than 30 
years of closed doors, the 60- 
odd pubs in the Dwyfor district 
around Porthmadog will be 
freed from the non-alcoholic 
confines of the Sabbath. 

For the moment, however, 
the judicious drinker who 
srs to leave the car at home 
i to take the train. Local peo- 
ple have been known to be so 
desperate for a drink that they 
have even resorted to a trip on , 
the licensed Ffestiniog railway 
among the crowds of touristSL 
• The ban was imposed by the 
1964 Licensing Act which pro- 
hibited the sale of alcohol 
throughout Wiles. But the Act 
provided for area polls every 
seven, years to decide between 
“wet" and “dry" status as long 
as at least 500 electors have 
signed a petition. One by one 
the bans have been swept away. 

That beer and dominoes ef- 
fect left the North Whies area of 
Dwyfor as the last bastion of 
Sunday sobriety, but next month, 
it wiH almost certainly fan. 

The Seven-Day Opening 
Council and all-Wales body, 
secured the necessary signatures 
to trigger a poll in Dwyfor. And 
thanks to local government re- 
organisation, the voters of 
“wet” Arfon and Meirionnydd 
will he entitled to vote; Dwyfor's 
1989 vole of 5,951 to 4,563 in 


favour of staying “dry” h. certain 
to be swallowed up. 

Roger Jones, landlord of the 
Golden Fleece in Tremadog. has 
had to turn away thirsty visitors 
ever since he took over the pub 
22 years ago. “It's as difficult to 
get a Sunday drink here as it is 
in Saudi Arabia Tourists are be- 
wildered -they rightly expect to 
be able to pop in for a pint eveiy 
day of the week" he said. 

Porthmadog, a little seaside 
town is barely a mDe inside the 
alcohol exclusion zone. Mike 
Morris, manager of the Australia 
Inn is used to watching the cav- 
alcade of cars carrying potential 
customers to “wet" Penrbyn- 
deudraeth. “We lose afortuncin 
the summer," be said ruefully. 

A poll may also be held in the 
Rhondda Cynon TMf district, for 
long a “wet" area, where 500 
“drys” have lodged a petition 
Last night, council officials 
were still checking the docu- 
mentation. “We have to make 
sure everything is watertight and 
that will take us into next week” 
a council spokesman said. 

The cost of each poll is put 
at around £50,000. a statistic 
which outrages David Baird- 
Munay, a Llandrindod Wells 
hotelier who chairs the Seven 
Day Opening Council “We be- 
lieve that whoever is behind the 
petition is behoving irresponsi- 
bly. The cost would have to 
come out of the local authori- 
ty's coffers - it would be a sheer 
waste of public money" he said. 


Football trial 
witness accused 


STEVE BOGGAN 

The chief prosecution witness 
in the trial of three footballers 
accused of rigging games was re- 
manded in custody yesterday, 
charged with attempting to per- 
vert the course of justice. 

Chris Vincent. 38, a former 
business partner of Bruce 
Grobbclaar, one of the foot- 
ballers, stands accused of of- 
fering “to fail to appear to give 
evidence in exchange for fi- 
nancial reward." 

Mr Vincent, of Gadbridgc 
Rum, Forest Green Road. Hoi- 
lyport Berkshire, appeared yes- 
terday before a stipendiary 
magistrate at Aldershot in 
Hampshire, where he was re- 
manded for seven days. 

He was charged “with the in- 
tent to pervert the course of 
public justice, in that he con- 
tacted a defendant and his rep- 
resentative in a case in which he 
is a prosecution witness and of- 
fered to fail to appear to give 
evidence in exchange for fi- 
nancial reward.” The alleged of- 
fence is said to have happened 
between September 25 and Oc- 
tober 2. 

Mr Vincent was due to ap- 
pear as a witness in the trial of 
Mr Grobbclaar, 38. the former 



Chris Vincent Remanded in 
custody for seven days - 

former Wimbledon striker, his 
former team-mate Hans Severs, 
and Heng Suan Lim, a 
Malaysian businessman. 

They face charges relating to 
match-fixing, charges which 
they all deny. 

It was not dear yesterday 
whether their trial scheduled to 
be heard at Winchester Crown 
Court next Januaiy, would be 
affected. A spokeswoman for 
the Crown Prosecution Service 
said the case was being re- 
viewed. 

A bail application was made 
on Mr Vincent's behalf during 
yesterday's 50-minutc hearing, 
but it was refused Reporting re- 
strictions were not luted. 



1 $ it time for the fat lady 
to stop singing in 
. English? Page 7 


Escape route: Hie Ffestiniog railway, which is Demised to sad alcohol as wallas soft drinks Photographs: Charles Aithte 


There’s still a place in Britain so 
dry that you have to take the 
train to buy a drink on Sunday 


FRIED LAMB 


Ingredients: 

A mother, her badly injured son 
and several armed police, 
including a female informer. 

Method: 

Handcuff mother and son. 
Blindfold and strip. 

Posh into water tanks 
connected to electricity supply. 

Submerge heads in 
toilet containing excrement 
Born with cigarettes. 
Dress dying son to look like 
snieide. Dump mother 
unconscious in street 




S orry if this offends you, but it is not a 
unique, or sensational case - terrible suffer- 
ing like this is inflicted all over the world, every 
day. 

Even as you read this, someone 
somewhere is suffering pain it is 
impossible for us even to imagine, 
much less describe. • 

Elsewhere it is night. People in 
prison cells are waiting in fear for 
the dawn, and a new days torment. 

People who have been tortured often have the 
severest difficulty in speaking about what hap- 
pened to them. For them, it is as horrible to 
remember as to endure. 

For the rest of us, there is a simple choice. 
We can shut our eyes, pretend we done know 
what is happening and get on with our lives. 
That is what mosr people choose ro do. 

Or we can say to ourselves ‘I have ro speak 
out against these evil practices, even if I am the 
only voice in the w-orld doing so/ 

You are not alone. Amnesty International is 
made up of a million people who feel as you do. 

Please join us today, or if you arc already a 
member, make a donation to help our work. 

1 want to bet member of Amnesty ( 

£ International- Hero’s my membership fee: 

£21 Indiiidiul j j £27 Family f *1 £"- 5 U *M uJmi| I 

Under 22 £] llunum Senior Gurra Q 

I wish to donate i‘ 50 U Q £250 Q ifort [~~1 
£50 Q £25 □ £10 Q Other 

FIn»c riurjK 1 mi- AivcM,'Vtsj, MaMnCird number. 

nnri n □□□□ □□□□ □□□□ 


Total Signed 

Card valid lr<>m — . -* tapin' date 

fryra m ptr.m h .-riu arJ jiao’ ff tr Vr iixn uinr tm\t t.-j- . n-.'rt . j ij iili 

Mr/ Ms 

AdHrws . 


I’oMtodc. 


fiyou at ki woe u ror.w wkiftar v m pdi n , jitu n* i/si fee Q 

To join nr make a donation call 

0345 611116 1=78 

Cabs are charged at local rates. 
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Fred West house 
to be demolished 


JOJO MOVES 

Contractors will begin work on 
Monday to demolish com- 
pletely the Cromwell Street 
home of serial killers Frederick 
and Rosemary West and a 
derelict neighbouring building. 

The street will be sealed off 
to traffic and a police guard 
mounted to stop ghoulish sou- 
venir-hunters plundering the 
house and garden for relics of 
where Fred West buried nine of 
the couple's victims. 

Gloucester City Council an- 
nounced yesterday that it had 
bought the property, where the 
Wests lived for two decades, for 
£40,000 and the neighbouring 
building for an undisclosed sum. 

Contractors will work or 15 
days until the last vestiges of the 
building have gone - the bricks 
will be removed one by one; the 
Umbers burned, and the fittings 
melted down. The bricks and 
mortar are to be crushed, mixed 


with other general waste, and 
then used to fill prepared holes 
in undisclosed parts of the gi- 
ant council waste lip at Hemp- 
sied, and immediately covered 
over. At the end-.of the demo- 
lition an inch'es-thick concrete 
“cap" will cover the cleared site. 
The city council said that the 
strategy of complete destruction 
was decided on because of the 
“sensitive nature of the site". 

The wroughl-iron sign “25 
Cromwell Street” which epito- 
mised the House of Horrors is 
at the centre of a legal tussle. 
Senior members of the West 
family are understood to have 
laid claim to the sign which was 
removed by Gloucester Police 
within days of the arrest of Fred 
and his wife Rosemary - to de- 
ter souvenir hunters. It has re- 
mained under lock and key at 
Gloucester’s Central Police Sta- 
tion, awaiting a legal decision on 
its future. Gloucester City 
Council want it destroyed, but 


police must first decide who 
should be given it. 

West, 53, hanged himself on 
1 January 1995, in his remand 
cell at Birmingham prison while 
awaiting trial on 12 murder 
counts. His wife, Rosemary, 
42, is serving life imprisonment 
after being convicted of mur- 
dering 10 girls and young 
women, including her daughter 
Heather, 16, and eight-year-old 
stepdaughter Channaine. 

A survey company, Robert- 
son Bell Associates, is to cany 
out a public consultation exer- 
cise on the site’s future and will 
take in views of relatives of vic- 
tims and local residents. The 
costs of this and the demolition 
axe expected to reach £40,000. 


Cash from the sale of the West’s 
home will be sent to the Offi- 
cial Solicitor, who is overseeing 
Frederick West's estate for the 
benefit of his five youngest 
children, four of whom are still 
in care. 



Condemned: A policeman on guard duty at the West house, 25 Cromweff Street Contractors wffll begin 
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YOU CAN’T BUY BETTER 

Befo-s you buy anything e : ectrica : this weekend, check the 
Cornet Price rreex. it's your guide to the lowest prices, 
exclusively a: Comet, also updated da : :y on Teletext, Ch 4. D -~2: 
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Tories to expand 
workfare into 
job blackspots 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 

The Government is expected to 
announce a laige expansion of 
a “workfare" -style scheme next 
week in which the long-term 
unemployed must undertake 
community work or suffer a 
reduction in state benefit 

Gillian Shephard, the Secre- 
tary of State for Education and 
Employment, is planning to 
use die <2oQservative Parly conf- 
erence in Bournemouth to rev- 
eal the expansion of the Project 
Work pilot programmes from 
the present two schemes into 20 
or 30 areas, many of them un- 
employment black-spots. 

Mrs Shephard believes the 
current projects, in the Hull and 
Maidstone areas, have been 
successful in getting the long- 
term jobless off the register. Out 
of 4, (XX) people on the schemes. 
181 have taken up employment 
advertised in Jobcentres. 

Tbry sources also believe that 
many of die programme par- 
ticipants were claiming benefit 
while undertaking work in the 
“black economy”. Strategists 
believe an expansion of the 
scheme will go down well with 
Conservative activists at the 
conference, but will also prove 
popular with the electorate. 

The scheme is aimed at 
“restoring work disciplines" 
among 18- to 50-year-olds un- 
employed for two years or 


more. The jobless on the pro- 
gramme are granted their ben- 
efit plus £10 of expenses. 

A 13-week period of coun- 
selling and help with job bunt- 
ing is followed by 13 weeks of 
work in the community. In both 
Hull and Maidstone the un- 
employed have been set to 
work in old people's homes and 
on charity projects. Failure to 
turn up can result in a 20-40 per 
cent reduction in benefit. 

Some critics of the approach 
believe that the unemployed, 
most of whom have paid tax p 
the past, are entitled to beirifl& 
fit without mandatory work 
schemes. Others attack the pro- 
gramme because it is regarded 
as expensive. 

Mrs Shephard believes that 
the programme has been suc- 
cessful but that the Treasury will 
require more evidence before 
risking the cost of a nationwide 
programme.- ----- 

It is understood that Labour 
is planning a programme for the 
jobless which would also involve 
a “stick-ond-carrot" approach. 
Peter Hain, a Labour employ- 
ment spokesman, said: “Labour 
will provide jobs and high-qual- 
ity training for a quarter of a 
million young people who are 
wasting away on the dole." 

Project Work, he added, was 
just a cynical attempt to “boot- 
leg” people off the dole and 
make unemployment figures 
even more bogus. 


SAVE UP TO 
60% ON 
INTERNATIONAL 
CALLS. 


B.1 Sove% 


£2.90 59% 


£9.90 26% 


£2.90 43% 


£4.90 54% 


£750 37% 


£2.60 19% 


£7.05 I £9.90 29% 


Hong Kong £4.!1 £5.90 30% 


Singapore ( £4.47 ( £5.90 I 24% 


(Price comparison based on a 10 minute call)* 

★ Savings to 100's of countries 

dr No Access Charge to our Exchange 

•k No start-up costs, membership or joining fees 

* Operators available, 24hrs a day, 7 days a week 
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arts news 


sings in Italian 


Marianne 
J Macdonald on 

a row over the 
best language 
1 f °r performing 
the great operas 

Sir Peter Halt the world-famous 
opera and film director, spec- 
tacularly rekindled the opera 
language debate yesterday by 
advocating English National 
Opera abandons its policy of 
singing only in English. 

His proposal - which from so 
seam a figure of the opera com- 
munity detonates the artistic 
equivalent of a grenade - was 
imme diately rejected by Demits 
Maries. ENO’s general director. 

Sir Peter, who hay 
productions at Glyndeboume 
and Covent Garden, as well as 
at the Metropolitan Opera in 
New York and Bayreuth, makes 
the controversial proposal in 

> ENO’s own magazine. 

In an article be says that 
4 much of the text in opera, even 
" when sung in English, is in- 
comprehensible. The wide- 
spread use of surthles makes it 
irrelevant to offer an English 
translation. 

‘The biggest single revolution 
in opera in the last couple of 
decades has been surthles. They 
are even now being used in 
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some houses for operas in Eng- 
lish - because we rave finally ad- 
mitted that however good the 
diction and however well the 
conductor keeps the orchestra 
down, much of the text is in- 
audible or mcomprehextsible/’ 
he writes. 

“Wouldn't it now be truly rev- 
olutionary for ENO to throw 
away its English language only 
policy and sing with the verbal 
sound which the composer had 
originally heard? 7 " 

Sir Peter justifies his argu- 
ment by citing two productions I 


ITALIAN: La Boheme by Puccini 

Rodolfo: 

Ybur roguish eyes have robbed me, 
of an my dreams bereft me, 
dreams so fair yet so fleeting, 
fancies that are no more - 

and yet I don’t regret Them. 

For now rosy morning is breaking 
and golden love awaking! 


Yentrar con voi pur ora, 
ed i miei sogni usati 
ed i bei signi mlei, 
tosto si dOeguar! 

Alfa U Auto non m'accora, 
pcfche vi ha preso st an za 
la doke speranzal 


GERMAN: Tristan and Isolde by Wagner ■ ■ 

Tristan & Isolde: 

0 eternal night. 0 ew’ge Nacht! 

Blessed night SOsse Nacht! 

f Holy noble Hehr erhab'ne. 

Night of love! Uebes-nacht! 

When you enfold us, ■ ■ Wen du umfangen. 

When we are blessed, Wem du gelacht. 

How could we be wakened yvfe - war ' ohne Sanger? 

Rom you without dismay? ausdirerjeerwactit? 

Source: ENQfROH Opera Guide series, edftad.by Nicholas John 


staged last season by ENO - 
David AJden’s Tristan and Isol- 
de and Graham Vick’s Fidcdo. 

“Musically and dramatically 
(hey were extraordinary but *1 
missed many’ of the words - ex- 
cept of course the spoken dia- 
logue in FideUo." 


Surtftks are now widespread 
in opera. The Royal Opera 
House offers them above the 
stage, while the Metropolitan 
has gone down the more cx- 
pensve route of installing 
screens in the back of every 
chair. 


But it is impossible to over- 
come the problem that an 
audience reading (hem will 
be looking away from the 
singers. 

They are also Hedy to fall into 
the comprehension gap - 
whereby they get jokes in the 


text before, or after, they take 
place on stage. But Mr Marks 
insisted there was no substitute 
for being able to follow the sung 
word directly. 

“Anyone who has seen Hall's 
own revelatory productions of 
the Mnzart/Da IVmlc operas at 


Photograph: Laune Lewis 

Glyndeboume (without sur- 
eties) will know how commit- 
ted he is 10 opera as drama." he 
said. 

“It i& surmising therefore to 
read him advocating technology 
that compels the audience to 
watdi drama with ils eyes fixed 








several yards above the per- 
formers’ faces. 

“The result of this is what 
someone described as thft 
drinking duck' experience, with 
heads hopping up and down to 
grab the ixJd word here and the 
odd facial expression there." 

Mr Marks said he had gone 
lo Salome last year ut Covcnt 
Garden. “Ai the moment erf di- 
max, when Salome is cradling 
the head of John the Baptist* ! 
iotvked around. There was this 
girl singing and acting her heart 
out and almost everyone had 
their eves fixed the foot above 
the stage." 

He acknow ledged, however, 
that some singers poorly pro- 
jected the text and that the 
Coliseum's own acoustics were 
patchy. 

“The conservatoires don’t 
train singers to project their 
voices any more," he added. 
“And there is oot one conser- 
vatoire in this country which has 
a course 10 leach people 10 sing 
in English." 

Tw o > ears ago ENO rejected 
a proposal to him ah surtiiks, fol- 
lowing the oiler by a patron 10 
sponsor them. 
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P hilip Hedtey. one of the 
most political animals, in 
theatre has stolen yet anoth- 
er imaginative march with his 
latest initiative. The head of 
The Theatre Rqyal, Stratford 
East is extending the £2 con- 
cessionary tickets (already 
the lowest in the country) be- 
■yond the unemployed, QAPs, 
"jMstudems etc to tow-paid 
/workers. He says it follows 
■ ^the announcement of a fourth 
year of. pay freeze for public 
service workers. “Many 
now can’t afford the leisure 
activities that they have 
contributed to. through 
taxes, "he says. 

I t is not just this newspaper 
that celebrates its 10th an- ; 
niversary next week. Sir An- 
drew Lloyd Webber will be 
presiding over a gala perforr 
rnartce of 7be Phantom Of 
The Opera on Wednesday as 
rt clocks up its first decade, in 
which rt has played to fuH 
houses every single night I 
hear Sir Andrew might over- 
come his shyness for this oc- 
casion and appear on stage. 
My money is on him tinkling 
the ivories after the curtain 
call. But you never know. 

Keep your eyes peeled as the 
phantom nps off his mask. 

I an Hislop, the waspish edi-; 
tor of Private Eye, has been 
-7 aS ked by the National Gallery 
to select his favourite picture 
from its collection and write 
i about it in its bulletin. He 
' chooses Hogarth’s The Mar- 
riage Contract. What could 
have tickled HisIop’s _ artistic 
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lari Hislop: Satire as art 

■fancy here? Wen, he replies: 
*The on^ offepring cf foe unicxi ; 
win be a boy wifo rickets. This ! 
is after foe groom has caugit 1 
VO from a cbfld prostitute and 
then been stabbed whenp . 
catching his wife In daghrte 
with foe lawyer: The lawyer Is 
executed and she poisons heir- 
self, but all this tun is yet to . 
come ... Satire rea&y was art in 
those d^s." 

lane Lapotaire, just cast as . 
./Catherine of Aragon inthe 
RSC’s forthcoming production 
of Henry VUI. presents her own 
one woman show .' “Shake- 
speare As I Knew Her” at the 
‘ New Vic Theatre in Bristol for 
two weeks from 5 touembec 
Ms Lapotaire says she will : ; 
start the shot* a career retro- 
spective, with a speech from 

RameoandJvtieL “Itwill be 

foe first time/ she adds, .“that 
Juliet will have been played by 
someone on hormone replace- 
ment therapy" 
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Cloud 900. 


£15,495 or £199* a month 


In a brand new 2-litre, 130 bhp Saab 900i, 
you can scale the heights of driving excitement 
whilst. financially speaking, keeping your feet 
firmly on the ground. 

For £15,495 (or £199* per month for 
business users) the 900i comes with driver 
arid passenger airbags, power steering, 
ABS, Saab Safeseat, and all for group 10 
insurance money. 

So if you think this is a fair exchange for 
being in seventh heaven, why not arrange a 
test drive. Call us on 0800 626 556. 


£199 


per 

month 


Contract 
Hire Scheme 


: ' ; PLUS INITIAL DEPOSIT 


W 

1% 




beyond the 
conventional 


Typical example: Saab 900i 

Period of hire 48 cnonths 

Deposit £2.616.68 

Monthly payments 47 x £199.00 

On the road cash price £15,495.00 

Contract based on 48 months/ 1 0,000 miles p?. /non-maintenance 

PRICE CORRECT AT PRESS DATE. EXCESS MILEAGE CHARGE IS 7.93p PER MILE. 
FULL WRITTEN QUOTATION AvAiU\3lS CM REQUEST. INDEMNITIES MAY 
BE REQUIRED !N CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES. OFFER ONLY APPLIES TO 
SUSINESS USERS. ALL PRICES QUOTED INCLUDE VAT 


To Sub Information Centra, Freepost WC4524. London WCIB 3BR. Plaase sand further Information on the: Saab $00 □ Saab $000 CD (Saloon) □ Saab 9000 CS (Sdr) Q 


Addr**s_. 


REF: 2787 


Present car make & model 


_Yaar of reg. Age If under 10 Attach your business card or ‘phone 0800 626556 or fax 0171 d04 64$9. 
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Prince Charles and At the read y for seasons m the sun 

aide agree to part 


The Prince of Wales's private 
secretary. Commander Richard 
Aylard. is to leave his service 
early next year by ‘’mutual de- 
cision'. 

The Prince's press secretary, 
Sandy Henney. said yesterday 
that the departure was being 
confirmed after a newspaper re- 
port "to avoid any further un- 
helpful and inaccurate 
speculation on the matter”. 

■We decided to confirm this 
mutual decision by the Prince 
of Wales and Commander Ay- 
lard. who has been with the 
Prince for 1 1 years.” a statement 
said. 

It was issued after the Sun 

told the Press Association it 
would reveal Cdr Aylard's de- 
parture today. 

The newspaper said: “The 
Prince told Cdr Aylard. his 
right-hand man and best friend, 
during an emotional meeting at 
Lockmore. near Inverness, this 
morning.” 

It added that Cdr Aylard 
shouldered much of the blame 
for the controversial interview 
with David Dimblcby in which 
the Prince admitted adultery. 

Stuart Higgins, the paper’s 
editor, said: “The parting of the 
ways is not altogether a 



Friends: The Prince is losing Commander Richard Aylard 


surprise. There has been grow- 
ing friction between the two 
men. There were disagree- 
ments over the future strategy 
and the profile of Camilla Park- 
er Bowles." 

The Prince's office denied 
that Cdr Aylard had been 
sacked. 

“He took over as private 
secretary in 1991." Ms Henney 
said. “His initial contract as pri- 
vate secretary was for five years. 

“He has said privately that he 
would leave at some stage when 
the time was right. There is no 
other reason for the depar- 
ture. Both the Prince and 


Richard feel the rime is right for 
a change. We hope to announce 
a successor soon.” 

Cdr Aylard has been seen as 
a mainstay of support for the 
Prince during his separation and 
divorce. 

The former Royal Navy offi- 
cer joined Buckingham Palace 
as equerry to the Princess of 
Wales 11 years ago, moving 
later to become an assistant pri- 
vate secretary to the Prince be- 
fore promotion to become his 
closest aide. 

He is thought to have been 
taking stock of his future in re- 
cent months. 


In May it emerged that he 
was to divorce. He and his 46- 
year-old wife Suzanne, known 
as Zan, had agreed to part, it 
was confirmed! 

They have two children. So- 
phie, 10. and Katie, four. Hie 
marital home has been in Go- 
daiming. Surrey. It was said at 
the time that no one else was in- 
volved in the marriage break-up. 

Friends of Cdr Aylard said 
that he was married to his work 
and spent more time in the of- 
fice than at home. 

Most weekday nights were 
said to be spent away from his 
family at an apartment in Wren 
House at Kensington Palace. 

Unlike many royal aides, he 
went to grammar school and a 
red-brick university rather than 
public school and Oxbridge. 

His advice to the Prince to co- 
operate with the Dimbleby 
biography and television docu- 
mentary, which led to the ad- 
mission of adultery on 
prime-time television, was said 
to have put him at odds with 
“old guard” courtiers. 

Since then the long-term re- 
lationship between the heir to 
the throne and Camilla Parker 
Bowles has attracted increasing 
attention. 


BSE cattle cull backlog 
creates ‘fresh emergency’ 


JAMES CUSICK 

The Government confirmed yes- 
terday that the backlog of cat- 
tle waiting to be culled in the 
programme to eradicate BSE 
from the British herd is twice as 
large as previously estimated. 
The Public Services minister, 
Roger Freeman, said the size of 
the backlog, 400,000, was now re- 
garded as a “fresh emergency”. 

Since the parliamentary an- 
nouncement in March of the 
potential biochemical link be- 
tween BSE and the human 
equivalent. Creutzfeldt-Jakob 
disease, the Government has in- 
troduced measures to try and re- 
move BSE from the foodchain. 
This included a cull of all cat- 


tle over 30 months old. The 
slaughter programme has cre- 
ated a bottle neck in processing 
culled cattle waiting to go 
through rendering plants. 

Mr Freeman said that 
600.000 cattle had been culled 
since May. The large numbers 
have meant many carcasses be- 
ing frozen and stored while 
waiting to be rendered. 

As the British herd continues 
to reach the 30-month cut-off 
period, the backlog is increas- 
ing. Earlier this week Mr Free- 
man announced plans to 
increase the cold store capacity 
by bringing in up to 1,000 spe- 
cialist lony containers and the 
use of refrigerated ships. 

Yesterday Mr Freeman ad- 


mitted that the backlog was at 
crisis point in some regions. The 
worst affected areas are the 
South West and the West Mid- 
lands. “We can’t have animal 
welfare problems and we can’t 
have farmers going out of busi- 
ness because they cannot afford 
to keep their cattle over the win- 
ter. So we need to double tbe 
slaughter rate.” he told the To- 
day programme on BBC Radio. 

About 33,000 cattle are be- 
ing culled each week. Despite 
the backlog, the inability of 
the rendering plants to cope, 
and the shortage of cold store 
space. Mr Freeman said the cull 
rate was being increased to 
55,000 per week. He added: 
“Some priority will have to be 


given not only to particular 
cases where there are a nimal 
welfare problems, but where 
formers have been waiting some 
considerable time.” 

A further selective cull was 
agreed by the Government at 
the European Union summit in 
Florence in June. This was de- 
signed to slaughter beasts from 
herds considered more at risk 
from BSE. There arc now ques- 
tion marks over whether this ad- 
ditional cull will go ahead. 

It is understood that the 
Government has undertaken 
trials on the mix of cattle parts 
which are frozen and which go 
direct to tenderers. Until now 
whole carcasses have been 
frozen. 
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Thomas Cook are offering a fantastic discount of up to 15% off 
Winter r 96/’97 holidays with Thomas Cook Holidays. So hurry 
down to your local Thomas Cook shop aid take advantage of 
our great deals, or book by phone, quoth^ TC265 on our credit 
card booking line 0990 777 555, or see Teletext page 268. 
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Grim Reaper cuts swathe through Russia 


Helen Womack on a demographic disaster in the making 


Moscow — One of the most 
striking images of Soviet pro- 
paganda used to be the figure 
of the “hero mother'*, her broad 
bosom bedecked with medals 
for each of the ten or more chil- 
dren she had borne the Moth- 
erland. Even in the days when 
the Communist state provided 
relatively generous child al- 
lowances. the image was ridicu- 
lous. for there were few women 
outside Central Asia prepared 
to have large families. In today's 
Russia, it seems like a joke in 
bad taste. 

Official statistics published 
this week show that Russia is 
suffering a catastrophic demo- 
HTJphic imbalance, and is los- 
ing its population faster than 
any other industrial country 
not hit by war. In the first sev- 
en months of 1996 alone. Russia 
- still the biggest country in the 
world - saw'its population drop 
by 300,000. enough people to fill 
three cities the size of York. 

According to the figures is- 
sued by the Suue Statistical 
Committee, there are now 147.7 
million Russians. Still a lot, 
you might think. But experts are 
worried. Sergei Zakharov of 
Moscow's Centre for Human 
Demography and Ecology said: 
“You’re talking about a major 
decline in the workforce and a 
decline in the number of peo- 
ple to take care of and support 
the elderly . . . The potential con- 
sequences are enormous."’ 

Giving its bleak statistics. 


the committee did not go into 
any explanations for the latest 
faO in the Russian population. 
But the reason is, of course, a 
low birth rate - lower even than 
in Western Europe where re- 
placement levels have ceased to 
be achieved - combined with a 


high death rate. Figures just 

published for Moscow show 


published for Moscow show 
there were 34,356 births in the 
city from January to July com- 
pared with 66,586 deaths, and 
the picture is more or less the 
same nationwide. 


tors include a deadly environ- 
ment in many areas of the 
country; a health system that all 
but collapsed with the drastic 
drop in stale funding; poverty 
and stress brought on by Rus- 
sia's wild transition to the free 
market: the war in Chechnya; 
a fatty diet smoking and alco- 
hol abuse on a massive scale. 

Men, especially, are dying be- 
fore their time. By current 
Russian standards. President 
Boris Yeltsin, preparing himself 
for a heart bypass operation, has 


from formcr-Communist coun- 
tries would be vulnerable to "in- 
juries and non-communicable 
diseases that are the hallmark 
of an escape from extreme 
poverty and ignorance’*. The re- 
port meant, among other things, 
smoking and suicide. 

In view of all this, it is not sur- 


prising that Russian couples, 
who are starting to marry later 


‘Nowhere, where there isn't war or 
flood, would you have a birthrate 
half the death rate. Except Russia’ 


“There's nothing like it any- 
where. 7 ' said Alexander Gas- 
parishvili of the Moscow State 
University Centre for Socio- 
logical Research. Professor 
Murray Feshbach. an expert 
on Russian demographics from 
Georgetown University, com- 
pared the situation to a natur- 
al catastrophe. “Nowhere in 
the peacetime world," he said, 
“nowhere where there isn't an 
earthquake, a flood or some 
other disaster, would you have 
a situation where the birth rate 
is half the death rate.” 

Why is the Grim Reaper cut- 
ting such a swathe through 
post-Communisl Russia? Fac- 


Prostitutes ‘are 


migrant workers’ 


Budapest (Reuter) - Prosti- 
tutes plying a lucrative cross- 
border sex trade in economical- 
ly-depressed eastern Europe 
should be treated as migrant 
workers, speakers at a confer- 
ence in Hungary said yesterday. 

"Prostitutes are ... migrant 
workers,” said Nicoieta Druta, 
an official dealing with gender 
issues for the Romanian office 
of the United Nations Devel- 
opment Programme (UNDP) in 
Bucharest. “Not all prostitutes 
are forced into prostitution by 
pimps. They are forced by their 
economic situation ... to work 
abroad as prostitutes ... 

“We cannot call them pros- 
titutes any longer. We have to 
call them sex workers to change 
the way they are treated by the 
civil authorities.** Ms Druta 
told a conference on trafficking 
in women sponsored by tbe In- 
ternational Organisation for 
Migration (IOM). 

Frank Laczko. Budapest rep- 
resentative of tbe Switzerland- 
based IOM, said the sex 
industry bad changed in Hun- 
gary and western Europe. “It is 
increasingly dominated by mi- 
grant prostitutes who have ab- 
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done well to reach the age of 65. 
Life expectancy for the average 
Russian male, which was 65 .5 in 
1991. the year the Soviet Union 
disintegrated, is now 58, lower 
than in many parts of the Third 
World. And the future for Russ- 
ian men is not rosy. 

A new assessment of the 
state of the world's health, 
sponsored by the World Health 
Organisation and the World 
Bank, concluded earlier this 
month that people all over the 
world would be healthier in the 
next 25 years, with one excep- 
tion - men in the former Sovi- 
et bloc. This was because, while 
infection would decline, people 


who are starting to marry later 
ami divorce more readily, are re- 
luctant to bring children into the 
world. Mr Gasparishvili said: 
“People are uncertain about to- 
morrow ... People live badly in 
Somalia, too, but they don’t stop 
having babies. Education seems 
to contribute to the despair and 
hopelessness here.” 

The average salary is 850.000 
roubles (£ 110 ) a month, pitifully 
little for a lame family. 

Natalia Sokolova earns just 
over the average - but she has 
five children to feed. A former 
dissident, she stands on street 
comers selling pirated transla- 
tions of popular Western au- 
thors. Her children supplement 
tbe family income by skipping 
school and selling newspapers 
to motorists in traffic jams. 

In Soviet times Natalia, with 
her five children, would not have 
qualified for the allowances of 
a “hero mother**, who bad to 
have a brood of at least 10 to 
receive state help. But in the 
new capitalist Russia, where the 
state cannot yet collect taxes, let 
alone offer welfare, she is at 
least half a heroine. 



Etyln^TreedD^^UHad^i^Moscow^her^^ong life Is increasingly unlikely Photograph: Alexandra Avakian/Katz 


solutety no rights to even be Irv- 
ing in those countries, let alone 
be prostitutes,** he said. 

“The thrust of policy is main- 
ly to protect the community 
against the prostitution indus- 
try,” Mr Laczko said on the 
opening day of the two-day 
conference. “It offers relative- 
ly little protection for the local 
prostitutes, and the issue of pro- 
tection for migrant prostitutes 
is completely ignored.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Akns Bo- 
rai of tbe Hungarian national 
police said a third of prostitutes 
working in clubs, massage par- 
lours and other indoor venues 
in Budapest are foreigners, 
mainly from countries east of 
Hungary. “There could be 
15.000 [foreigners],** he said. 

He added that he thought Bu- 
dapest had been unfairly por- 
trayed as “the Bangkok of 
eastern Europe" For child sex 
activities. He said he knew of 
only “two or three such cases. 

Lenke Feber, a lawyer from 
the Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ences, said the collapse of Com- 
munism had ended the system 
of full employment and forced 
many women into prostitution. 
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Mozambique swaps war for a new slavery 


Maputo — *Tve come to dance 
f for the Kafirs,” revealed the 
skinny-hipped stripper on the 
short flight from Johannesburg 
to Maputo, her first trip out of 
South Africa. 

, t Convinced that Maputo was 
( a South African-style, tribal 
homeland, she gasped at the 
Mozambican capital's high-rise 
buildings and the miles and 
miles of deserted golden beach- 
es to the north and south. 

Looking forward to the 
"Kafir" audience - less crude 
than the fat Boers she danced 
for back home - she was in for 
another surprise. In Maputo 
these days, and particularly on 
a holiday weekend, white South 
Africans are just as likely as 
Mozambicans to be ogling. 

Before Mozambique's dev- 
astating 16-year civil war, 
Lourenco Marques, as Maputo 
was known, was where South 
Africans came to escape the 
corset-tight morality of home 
and experience racially-mixed 
thrills. Now the war is over, or- 
I •idinaiy South Africans are re- 
. turning. They arc coming not 
( l just to play, but to set up shop. 

Living next door to Africa's 
economic giant is a mixed bless- 
ing for Mozambique, one of the 
world's poorest countries and 
one left bankrupt by war. 

The aid South Africa, whose 
policy of dcstablising its neigh- 
bours included backing Mo- 
zambique's Renamo rebels, 
regularly mounted military raids 
across the border. 

In Maputo, the post- 
apuithcid South African jnva- 


Having rich South Africa as a neighbour 
is a mixed blessing, writes Mary Braid 


sion is expedited not by tanks 
but by Land Rover Discovery 
fbur-wbeel drives. 

As the city takes its first fal- 
tering steps on the road to re- 
covery, it is the Land Rover 
owners who arc opening restau- 
rants and starting businesses. 

The Polana hotel recently re- 


fa each. Nearby is a local bride, 
all white satin and tiara, swig- 
ging Fanta from a can during a 
break from seaside wedding 
pictures. 

South African visitors have 
already paid for the Costa do 
Sol's first refurbishment in 
years, delighting its owner. But 
some mutter darkly about 
colonisation. They complain 
that the majority of South 
Africans come up for the week- 
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furbished, is the jewel in the in- 
vestors' crown. At weekends it 
is stuffed with South African 
tourists and on weekdays it op- 
erates like a luxury base camp 
for South African investors. 

Some welcome their rich 
neighbour. At the Costa do 
Sol restaurant, on the coast, 200 
Polana guests are being un- 
loaded. It creates a peculiarly 
Mozambican tourist scene; the 
white South African army 
marching towards while-clothed 
rabies, watched by poor 
Mozambicans who live on the 


Africans come up for the week- 
end in their 4x4s, laden with pro- 
visons. "They buy nothing from 
us and use us like a play- 
ground.” said one local man. 
'They destroy the sands with 
their vehicles and shoo locals off 
the beach.” 

While much is made of 
Mozambique's potential to de- 
velop into one of the world’s 
premier eco-tourist locations, 
further up the coast South 
African entrepreneurs are re- 
portedly taking advantage of the 
post-war administrative vacuum 
and setting up illegal tourist en- 
terprises. "Few politicians will 
say it in public but South Africa 
is going to cat us up.” one 
Mozambican warned. 

This resentment may in- 
crease. For this is just a van- 
guard. The new $6 trillion 
Maputo Corridor Develop- 
ment, in which South Africa and 
Mozambique are partners, aims 
to boost trade between the two 
countries by improving road, rail 
and communications links be- 



Rich man’s playground: South African tourists and business people are flocking back to a Mozambique bankrupted by ' 


tween Johannesburg and Ma- 
puto and breathing me into the 
moribund Maputo port, which 
operates at a tenth of its prewar 
capacity. In the next three years, 
the aim is to increase traffic 
from 25,000 to 100,000 con- 
tainers, offering South Africa, 
as well as Swaziland and Zim- 


babwe, as an alternative to the 
congested port of Durban. 

Economic enslavement to a 
stronger neighbour is a legiti- 
mate fear. But South Africa has 
many reasons to help Mozam- 
bique. A more prosperous 
Mozambique may stem the 
flood of illegal immigrants. The 


ANC is also grateful for its sup- 
port during the apartheid years. 
President Nelson Mandela is 
even believed to have lobbied 
for Mozambique to "join the 
Commonwealth. 

Some investors want to do 
more than make a quick buck. 
The previous South African 


regime may have helped dev- 
astate die country, but many 
young South Africans are 
caught up in the romance of te- 
buflding iL 

Tourism could aid Mozam- 
bique’s recovery but until the in- 
frastructure improves, further 
economic expansion is impos- 


var Photograph: Katz Pictures 

sible. Mozambican President 
Joaquim Chissano recently 
complained (hat South Africa is 
making inroads into neigh- 
bours' markets without opening 
up its own. But Mozambique, 
thepoorest and weakest kid on 
the block, is in no position to 
shout too loudly. 
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JOHN FOLLA1N 

Reuter 

Fans — Senior US officials 
have visited European capitals 
including Paris arid London to 
rally support for plans to set up 
an all-Africa crisis force, but 
they met a lukewarm response, 
officials said yesterday. 

French and EU officials said 
a 12-pereon delegation, includ- 
ing a representative of Wish- ! 
ingtdn’s 'National Security' 
Council, met an adviser to i*res-_ 
ident Jaeques’ChiracJast month 
biitEU powers judged the plait . 
to be too vague. 

The US embassy said Mr 
Chirac’s African affairs adviser, 
Michel Dupuch. had received 
an inter-agency American del- 
egation on 17 September, which 
also toured London and Brus- 
sels among other European 
capitals. ‘‘Both sides (the US 
and Fiance) agreed it would be 
useful to renne our thinking fur- 
ther and to stay in touch,” an 
embassy spokeswoman said. 

US Assistant Secretary of 
State. George Moose, briefing 


reporters ahead of Secretary of 
State Warren Christopher's first 
trip to sub-Saharan Africa next 
week, said on Thursday he 
hoped the force could be put in 
place fairly quickly. In the event 
of a crisis ou the continent, its 
role would be to establish safe 
havens for civilians rather than 
engage in fighting or separate 
warring factions. 

A French Foreign Ministry 
spokesman, Jacques Rummel- 
hardt, reacting cautiously, said 
it “should be compared to the 
various ideas being debated. 
The recent American ideas will 
contribute to these discussions 
and should be studied very 
closely”. He was referring to 
plans being studied by the UN, 
the Organisation of African 
Unity, the French and British 
governments, and the Western 
European Union (WEU). 

“The Americans did not 
come here to Europe, and (hen 
go on to Africa, with fully 
worked out proposals. As the 
proposals stand now they are a 
little vague,” said one Western 
European official. 
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Computers are playing an 
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should you pay for a system? 
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Help is at hand! Practical, 
straightforward and reliable. 
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buying process. 

Using real-life situations to 
highlight common problems, 
it tells you • what computers 
can do for you and/or 
your business • how to avoid 
costly mistakes, and select 
sensibly-priced hardware and 
software that won't be 
instantly obsolete • how to 
calculate the true cost of a 
system • how to get cost- 
effective user support and 


maintenance * why 'latest' 
doesn't always mean 'best' 

• how to ensure you buy what 
you need - and not what the 
salespeople want to sell you 

• and much more besides! 

This fact-packed book from 
Which? gives independent, 
unbiased advice and r - is 
essential reading for anyone 
planning to buy a computer, or 
who wants to get the most 
from their existing system. 

The Which? Guide to Computers 
costs just £10.99 fP&P FREE). 
To order, send your name and 
address, the book title and 
your payment (cheque made 
payable to Which? Ltd or 
credit card number with expiry 
date) to: Which?, PO Box 89, 
Dept SP128, Hertford, SG 14 
1TB. Orders are normally 
despatched within 14 days of 
receipt. Full refund = / -- >,= 
if not satisfied. tstSrse 
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Lucky escape: A seven-year-old girl flees an overturned car after a Douglas County Sheriffs Department marksman shot the man who took her hostage. 
The kidnapper led the police on a lOOmph chase through Oregon before he crashed the car at Metz Hill. Photograph: AP 


BT cut 31% off weekend calls to USA and Canada . 





















October 8th. Massive price cuts. OT$?" Freefone 0800 003 800 
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Madrid — Prince AKboso de 
Hohenlohe, the playboy and 
property magnate who rem- 
vented M&rbella as a play- 
ground for the super-rich, is on 
the point of developing a luxu- 
ry tourist complex by the Goto 
Donana, a nature paradise pro- 
tected by the United Nations, 
after paying huge sums for a 
small Socialist council to change 
the rules. 

The socialist mayor of the 
south-western town of Sanlucar 
de Barrameda, Agustin Cuevas, 
said last week that his council 
had accepted up to 80m pese- 
tas (£400,000) fromthepnnces 
property company to revise lo- 
cal planning regulations. “We 
haven't ieodvea messages from 

any court that this is (Itaga! , a^id 


Elizabeth Nash reports on a 

royal attempt to change the 
planning rules for the rich. 

if it hadn't harmened, the local with concern anything that dim 



if it hadn't happened, the local 
people would have had to pay.” 

The Austro-Spanish prince 
submitted plans in 1990 to build 
1.200 luxury flats, two hotels, a 
tennis dub, a golf course and a 
polo field on scenic uplands in 
the town, which is noted for its 
TnaiwBtnilli* diftn y. He expect- 
ed to obtain p lanning permis- 
sion within a month, but fierce 
local opposition has blocked it 
for more than six years. “I was 
misled,” he said recently. “In 
Marbelia I can sort these prob- 
lems out within 24 hours." 

By late 1991. the prince had 
bought out most of the 70 
smallholders who tended their 
manzaniHa vines on slopes over- 
looking the Guadalquivir estu- 
ary, one of the most precious 
wetlands in Europe and breed- 
ing ground for more than 250 
species of migrating birds. 

While awaiting permission, 
he ripped up the vines, leaving 
bleak and dusty scrubland that 
is now thick with thistles. Ms 
Lola Yllescas, spokeswoman 
for Andatuda’s Ecologist and 
Pacifist Confederation (Cepa) 
says the proposed Sanlucar 
Golf and Country Chib, will 
harm both the national park and 
farmers by hastening the decline 
in the region’s water table. 

Id August 1991, Mayor 
Cuevas, believing the project 


ty to the region, allowed the 
prince’s company, Tenfa, to pay 
for the revision of local build- 
ing regulations, reclassifying his 
far mlan d site as building land. 
Ms Yllescas ctaim* this “smis- 
ter deaT amounted to bribery. 

But the rite lies within the 
buffer around the Donana na- 
tional park, and the And ahirian 
regional government has the last 
word. The park itself is admin- 
istered by Madrid. Mr Cuevas 
is pressing the conservative re- 
gional government to exempt 
Sanlucar from the protective re- 
strictions of the buffer zone. But 
such a proposal, put to the An- 
daludan cabinet last week, was 
unexpectedly withdrawn. “I 
think the regional authority 
was afraid of the scandal that 
would blow up if they tampered 
with regulations affecting the 
national park,” said Juan 
Clave ro, a local, biologist and 
environmental campaigner. 

A week before, conserva- 
tionists received unexpected 
backing from die conservative 
environment minister, Isabel 
Tbcino, who said she “viewed 


with concern anything that dim- 
inished the area protecting the 
Donana national park”. But 
Mr Cuevas insists the prince wiD 
soon be granted the permission 
he wants. 

The pretty fishing village of 
Maibella became popular in the 
1950s and 60s. Rich Americans, 
minor European royals, aristo- 
crats and film stars fluttered 
round Prince HohenJohe’s ho- 
tel, the Marbelia Club, which ( 
one former hahirurt? .Veronica p 
Jay, recalls as “a jolty place”. A j 
slightly faster crowd of “beau- 
tiful people" preferred Tbrre- 
molinos, along the coast But by 
the late 70s and 80s, Tbrre- 
molinos was stifled by package 
tours, and rich Arabs began, 
moving into MaibeDa. includ- 
ing the Syrian millionaire arms 
dealer Monzer A1 Kasser. At 
this point, sniffs Ms Jay: “Peo- 
ple with class moved west along- 
the coast to Sotogrande". 

Personifying today's flam- 
boyantly vulgar Marbelia - 
which must contain the densest _ 
concentration of powder-blue '< 
suede fringed cowboy boots in 
Europe - is the city's right-wing 
mayor, Jesus Gil y Gil. Mr Gil, 
once imprisoned, then par- 
doned by the former dictator 
Franco, for building an apart- 
ment block that collapsed and 
killed more than 50 people, now 
enjoys enormous local support 

Mr GO has welcomed the lat- 
est wave of rich settlers - the 
Russian mafia —whose taste and 
wealth has swiftly made ils*- 
mark upon Marbelia. 7b escape* £ 
these excesses, the prince seeks 
to recreate the Costa’s erstwhile 
esduriveness in the unspoilt ter- 
rain around Sanlucar, and make 
another fortune. 

But the difference between 
then and now, says Miss Jay, is 
that “in those days, nice people 
had masses of money. Nowa- 
days it's afl funny money." 

^iSarfticride EfetanMa^' :'.r . 1 






The joy of fish... Michael Bateman’s three- 
part guide to the new wave of piscine 
cuisine celebrates the best possible taste 

. ■ • 

. Hie Tbiy Report what have 17 yeans of 
Conservative rule realty achieved? 
Peter Kellner and Paul Barker examine the 
reality behind the massaged statistics 

■ . 

.Plus: Jonathan Glancey meets Sir Norman 
Foster, Nicholas Barber on hotel-trashing, 
Blake Morrison on Samuel Beckett, and 
Christa Worthington pn sex in cyberspace 















Chinese pervert Tibet’s spiritual power 

Tibet is tainted by an alien tide, 

, reports Mike Dempsey. But 
f now they feel its unearthly pull 

Among the multitude of carvings of Buddhas and saints, 

Tibetan pilgrims circling and erected a giant radio masL 
j-' » Jokhang temple in the centre of Stalls selling bleeding hunks 

old Lhasa, it is easy to spot the of yak meat now ring the base 
Chinese. They alone among of thakpoRi, inside the sacred 
the thousands of Tibetans are precinct. Prostitution is sup- 
moving around the 1,500-year- posed to be baaned by tnc 
old temple anti-clockwisc. Communists, but in Lhasa it is 
against the tide of Buddhist more brazen than in most oth- 
worshippers. er Chinese cities. “They don’t 

Rjr many Tibetans, this trans- bother hiding iL I’ve seen sev- 
gression is unnatural: it is like eral places with big signs saying 
Adolf Hitler reversing the di- 'House of Pleasure’,” said one 
rcciion of ihc Hindu swastika visitor. In some neighbour- 
ed turning it into a Nazi sym- hoods of Lhasa, near the bar- 
bel. For most Tibetans, it is an- racks where about 60.000 
other painful example of how soldiers and security police are 
the Chinese are upsetting the posted, every third storefront is 
harmonious balance of Lhasa, a brothel, hastily nailed (o- 
where over the centuries tern- gether plywood and curtains, 
pies and palaces were built in with about 20 girls crowded in- 
Ihis stony, two-mile high Hi- side. Most are from nearby 
malayan valley on the advice of Szechuan. The Tibetan prostt- 
geomancers. Buddhist saints tutes, far fewer in number, ser- 
and sages. vice their poor clients in the 

, _ Under the guise of cconom- rubbish-heaped alleys behind 
( ’’3c progress, China is assailing the Jokhang temple. 

/ (Lhasa 's spiritual character. The It seems as if every second 

I ' Communists have turned Lhasa shop is a hair salon for the pros- 
inio a kind of Himalayan titutes. ‘The time wffl come verv 
Bangkok: every street is full of soon. I’m afraid when native Tt- 
bars and video arcades and be tans in Lhasa will be out- 
brothels with mini-skirted girls numbered by Chinese 
whose faces arc rouged like hairdressers,” one Tibetan 
spiteful dolls. It is as alien as an- Joked Tibet has been flooded 
other planet to the Tibetan no- over the past few years by Chi- 
mad women, their long, plaited ncse settlers. In Lhasa, a city of 
hair studded with hundreds of 200.000 people, there is nearly 
turquoise stones, who wander one Chinese for every Tibetan, 
into Lhasa with their sword- and more Chinese are arriving 
bearing Khampa husbands. daily. 

Even the Polala. the forbid- There was the appearance of 

ding hilltop palace where Tibet's action against vice Iasi May, 

god-kings, the Dalai Lamas, when Chinese police arrested 

have ruled since the 17th cen- 111 prostitutes and pimps. But tervenes directly. Instead the Tibet activist in Europe said do not discourage iL “The Chi- blue river. Tibetans believe that monks' robes, eavesdrop on 

tury. has not escaped the taw- they have returned with rein- high-ranking officers operate “There's a veiy detailed shop- nese are hoping this facade of every life-form has conscious- any Tibetans who seem too de- 

drincss. A monolithic disco, forcements. Lhasa is far from through a shadowy 61ite of fix- ping list of what sort of bribes the good life - the new elec- ness, so that it’s better to kill a vout in their worship of the ex- 

“JJV, now squats at the fool of the anti-corruption campaigns ers who rose in l -hara as the and banquets you have to give ironic gadgets, the bars, the yak, which can feed an entire vil- fled Dalai Lama. But at the 

the Polala palace, a jeering being waged in Peking; army of- Communist Party, faced with to officials. Someone at the pretty girls, the pop songs blar- lage, than to sacrifice a small Jokhang temple, not all Chinese 

replica in brown and white of fleets are moving into private conflicting signals from Peking, prefecture level wouldn’t take mg out of loud-hailers on the creature Hke a fish which can go counter-clock wise. Some 

the Dalai Lama's holy abode, business, and the brothels are lost its ideological compass in anything less than a Rolex streets - will hide their delib- hardly satisfy a single person, daily visitors to the temple have 

“What the Communists have a lucrative sideline. So are Tibet. These fixers are mainly watch, for starters.” erate attempt to erase Tibet’s It also rankles Tibetans that noticed that as Chinese corn- 

done is a profanity." complained banks and construction. Tradi- Chinese businessmen, though Most observers of Tibet religion, culture and language.” the Chinese authorities have monism seems to have gooe 

one Lhasa resident. The Chi- tkmal Tibetan homes with paint- there are a few Tibetans. doubt it is official Chinese pol- Aside from politics, the Chi- made their pilgrimages to the adrift over the years, a few 

nese also sheared off the top of cd window boxes are razed and In exchange for bribes, the icy to promote gambling and nese and Tibetans are divided Ratals F^Iace so dangerous, party officials, out of uniform, 

a sacred mountain. Chakpo RL replaced by drab metal and crooked military officers provide prostitution in airier to under- by other barriers. Tibetans are Cameras and microphones are now visit the Jokhang to make 

near the Polala. which had blue-glassed buildings. sought-after permits and im- mine the exiled Dalai Lama’s appalled, for example, to see the hidden in every chamber of the Buddhist offerings and fartive- 

£<ore than 3.000 exquisite rock The Chinese army seldom in- munity from punishment. One spiritual hold. But the Chinese Chinese fishing in Lhasa’s jade- vast palace, and spies, often in ly spin the prayer wheels. 



' Profane versus the sacred: Potala Palace is considered holy. Nearby a disco replica has opened Photograph: Fong Sui Nang 


CIS chiefs 
discuss 
Taliban 
victory 

OLEG 5HCHEDR0V 
of Reuter 

Almaty — Five Commonwealth 
of Independent States leaders, 
concerned about border p ecu- 
rity following the rise to powt* r 
in Afghanistan of a radical Is- 
lamic militia, gathered in Kaza- 
khstan yesterday to consider a 
joint response. 

President Nursultan 
Nazarbayev of Kazakhstan, 
speaking ahead of the summit, 
urged other states not to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of 

Afghanistan Rut he Said he WOS 
prepared to submit a peace 
formula. 

The CIS leaders, meeting at 
the initiative of Russian Presi- 
dent Boris Yehsin, are especially 
concerned about security along 
the southern bonders of the for- 
mer Soviet Central Asian states 
which the Kremlin sees as its 
strategic underbelly. 

“Unfortunately the interests 
of many great states are focused 
there {in Afghanistan],” Mr 
Nazarbayev said. “Now what is 
important is not to meddle in 
the internal affairs." 

BuLMr Nazarbayev said only 
his country was in a position to 
offer a proper peace proposal 
for Afghanistan. 

“1 think Kazakhstan is well- 
positioned to do this as Russia 
and some other states are not 
correctly perceived here,” he 
said in a reference to Moscow's 
intervention in Afghanistan in 
1979-1989. 

The Taliban militia, a hard- 
line Islamic group, seized the 
Afghan capital Kabul last week 
and their advance north towards 
I CIS borders, some of which are 
guarded with Russian help, has 
worried Moscow and some oth- 
er regional states. 

The presidents of Kaza- 
khstan. Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan 
and Uzbekistan attended the 
summit along with the Russian 
Prime Minister, Viktor 
ChemorayrdUL 
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Yeltsin sacks Taliban ‘gives 
generals in Islam a bad 

reshuffle name’ 


The Russian President. Boris 
Yeltsin, has sacked several 
generals, including comman- 
ders of the parairoop and 
space forces, the Defence 
Ministry said yesterday. 

A ministry spokesman said 
Mr Yeltsin’s decrees had 
been signed on Wednesday 
and Thursday, and that least 
three senior generals had 
been removed, including a 
first deputy head of the gen- 
eral staff. Media reports said 
he sackings were part of a 
1 reshuffle conducted by 
ki* Defence Minister Igor Rodi- 
<1 onov aimed at consolidating 
*. j his power among the top 
I ranks. Reuter - Moscow 


Burma shrugs 
off US ban 

A senior Burmese official 
shrugged off a United States 
(ravel ban on Burmese lead- 
ers. saying it would have lit- 
tle effect as few government 
officials travelled to the US. 

A senior official said: "Af- 
ter all. relations are already 
pretty cool. So if [the USj 
don’t want to deal with us. 
then we will deal with others 
who want to do so.” Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton on Thurs- 
day signed a proclamation 
banning Burma's military 
rulers and their families 
from entering the US a > a 
response to repression of the 
democracy movement head- 
ed by the Nobel Peace laure- 
ate Aung San Suu Kyi. 
t’ Racier - Rangoon 

#! Anti-abortion 
boost 

The ailing Pope John Paul II 
received a boost with the 
news that the upper house of 
parliament in hts native 
Poland had blocked a move 
to liberalise the country's 
strict anti-abortion law'. 

The Pope is one of die 
fiercest critics of the pro- 
posed liberalisation, passed 
with a large majority in the 
lower house in July. In 
PbJand. abortions are al- 
lowed only if pregnancy 
threatens life or health, re- 
sults from rape or incest, or 
when the foetus is irrepara- 
bly damaged- But the Bill 
A wall now be returned to the 
. | lower house, where it is once 
again likely to he approved. 
Adrian Bridge - Budapest 


An Iranian cleric has 
accused Afghanistan’s radi- 
cal Islamic Taliban move- 
ment of giving Islam a bad 
name. “They stop girls from 
attending school, stop 
women from working ... in 
the name of Islam,” Ayatol- 
lah Ahmad Jannati told wor- 
shippers in Tehran. Shia Iran 
supported the ousted gov- 
ernment of Burhanuddin 
Rabbani and is hostile to the 
Sunni Taliban, who they say 
are manipulated by Pakistan 
and the US. Rader - Tehran 


Net tightens 
around Rao 

A legal net tightened around 
former Indian prime minls- 




Rao: One step closer to 
appearing in court 

ter PV Narasimha Rao when 
a judge issued a warrant for 
his arrest in a forgery case. 

The Delhi High Court sus- 
pended the warrant until 
next week. But the lower 
court judge’s order brought 
the former Congress party 
loader a step closer to be- 
coming the first former 
prime minister to appear in 
court to face criminal 
charges, on 14 October. 
Reuier-S’ew Delhi 


Divorce of a 
princess 

Princess Stephanie of Mona- 
co obtained a divorce from 
husband Daniel Ducruet. 
Stephanie, 31. filed for the 
divorce on lh September, af- 
ter Italian magazines carried 
explicit photos of her hus- 
band in a swimming-pool 
irvsi with the reigning Miss 
N’udc Belgium. Ffla Houle- 
man .AP- Paris 


Palestinian 
protests 
felted for 
talks 


PATRICK COCKBURN 

Jerusalem 

In the ran up to the IsraeK- 
Palestinian talks tomorrow 
Palestinian police have stopped 
all demonstrations in the West 
Bank and Gaza. In the al-Aqsa 
mosque in Jerusalem yesterday, 
where last Friday three peope 
were killed and 60 wounded, 
Muslim clergy stopped all 
protests. Unlike last week the 
3,000 police and border guards 
present did not storm Temple 
MonnL 

Binyatnin Netanyahu, the 
Israeli Prime Minister, has 
made conciliatory statements to 
Palestinians. Speaking on Is- 
raeli television's Arabic service 
be said: “I ask you, don't go into 
mourning. Don't lose hope." At 
the same time there is little sign 
that Israel will offer concessions 
to the Palestinians In the talks 
at the Erez checkpoint outside 
Gaza, which may be attended by 
Warren Christopher, the US 
Secretary of State. 

Israel wants further security 
measures in the autonomous 
Palestinian enclaves which 
would diminish the authority of 
the 40,000 Palestinian police, 
some of whom fought the Israeli 
army last week. Israel wants 
buffer zones separating Israeli 
and EUestmian forces and ffeles- 
tinian police to be armed only 
with pistols in sensitive areas. 

Ironically in Hebron, Pales- 
tinian security police, oat of uni- 
form but carrying small arms, 
were allowed yesterday by Israel 
to mingle with the crowds to 
urge calm during a break in the 
curfew. Although the Israeli 
government blames the police 
for last week's violence, in 
which a total of IS Israelis and 
58 Palestinians were lolled, it 
depends on those police to pre- 
vent the stone throwing from 
starting again. 

Israel will reportedly de- 
mand that there be no Pales- 
tinian police on the hills 
overlooking an enclave or 400 
Israeli settlers in Hebron and 
that those in proximity to the 
settlers not carry semi-anto- 
mouc weapons. In return Israel 
will ease the isolation of West 
Bank villages. 

Earlier; Hamas had called for 
“total confrontations’* with Is- 
raeli forces and settlers alter 
Friday prayers throughout the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip. The 
lack of response shows that the 
Islamic militant movement 
has been seriously weakened by 
months of suppression. 

Letters, page 15 
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Dublin summit: Low-key meeting hopes to 
boost progress on preparing ‘Maastricht II’ 

eaders set to 
scale down 
U reforms 



SARAH HELM 

Brussels 

Europe's leaders meet in 
Dublin today in the latest of a 
series of attempts to breathe life 
into flagging negotiations aimed 
at re-writing the Maastricht 
treaty. 

The leaders are expected to 
reaffirm their determination to 
produce a draft treaty on so- 
called "Maastricht II" reforms 
in lime for the end of the Irish 
Presidency in December. How- 
ever. it is widely expected that 
today's meeting will have 
markedly lower expectations 
about the scope of the treaty. 

Furthermore, there is likely 
to be growing pressure in 
Dublin for many major deci- 
sions on the rebuilding of Eu- 
rope to be delayed until a 
"Maastricht IIP conference, 
after the introduction of a sin- 
gle currency in 1999. 

A low-key summit in Dublin 
will please John Major, as the 
Prime Minister is aaxious to 
avoid conflicts over Europe on 
the eve of the Conservative 
Party conference. Mr Major is 
expected to use the Dublin 
platform to reassert his deter- 
mination to call for a review of 
the powers ol the European 
Court of Justice and changes in 
the common fisheries policy. 

.Although European Mone- 
tary Union is not on todays 
agenda, Mr Major is certain to 
be ;tsked about recent Euro- 
sceptic calls for Britain to rule 
nut joining a single currency. 
Any signs in Dublin that other 
European leaders now wish to 
deter plans for far-reaching 
moves towards greater political 


union will be welcomed also by 
the Labour Party. 

Under the initial reform 
timetable, agreement on re- 
writing the Maastricht treaty, 
within the current Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Conference (IGC). 
was to have been finalised in 
June next year. A Labour vic- 
tory at the general election 
would give Mr Blair only a few 
weeks to decide whether to 
sign up to far-reaching decisions 
on deeper power-sharing. 

Today's mini-summit was 
called by heads of government 
in June in order to boost 
progress in the IGC which was 



Kohl: Resisted further IGC 


launched in March, and alms to 
prepare Europe for enlarge- 
ment to up to 27 members. 

The discussions were ex- 
pected to produce agreement 
on far-reaching changes to Eu- 
rope's institutions and deci- 
sion-making. Among the 
subjects on the agenda are pro- 
posals for an increase in the use 
of majority voting, more pow- 
ers for the European Parlia- 
ment and more shared 


decision-making in areas of 
home affairs and justice, as 
well as in foreign policy. 

However, the negotiations 
have so far been hampered on 
several fronts. Poll deal leaders 
have been wary of hurrying for 
fear of alienating public opin- 
ion which, in several member 
states, has displayed growing 
scepticism about the need for 
greater power-sharing in 
Europe. 

And the task of re-writing 
treaties and re-building insti- 
tutions in readiness for the ac- 
cession of new members is 
proving monumental. Reaching 
agreement among the L5 on 
sensitive issues which involve 
fiirther reduction in sovereign- 
ty is equally arduous. 

At the same time, Germany 
and France, the prime movers 
in the integrationist drive, have 
been preoccupied with prepar- 
ing Europe for monetary union, 
and both countries face elec- 
tions in 1998. Paris has led 
calls in recent weeks for the IGC 
agenda to be limited, to ensure 
that agreement - even on a 
small scale - can be finalised In 
June next year, well ahead of the 
French parliamentary elections. 
The French then favour hold- 
ing another, broader IGC at a 
later date. 

Helmut Kohl, the German 
Chancellor, has resisted such a 
move, fearing that to defer the 
wider decisions would slow the 
momentum towards deeper po- 
litical union. However, this 
week Mr Kohl signalled that he 
too is now prepared to consid- 
er the idea of holding a further 
“Maastricht III" conference at 
a later date. 



War games: Children playing in Sarajevo after Bosnia Herzegovina and Yugoslavia agreed full diplomatic links 
almost a year after the Dayton peace accords. The inaugural session of the newly elected three-man presidency 
and the House of Representatives takes place in the city today Photograph: Reuters 


Politicians and media fiddle while city is 

orgy 




All of a sudden. Rome is full of 
boles. In an uncharacteristic fit 
uf reforming zeal, the city's 
telephone, gas. and electricity 
companies have come to the si- 
multaneous conclusion Inal 
their underground pipes and 
cables are in urgent Deed of re- 
newal. and the city council has 
seen fit to let them all start dig- 
ging at once. The result is not 
so much chaos - the normal 
state or things around here, af- 
ter all — as beyond chaos. 

Piazza Venezia, the central 
hub or the whole city, bus two 
holes in the middle and utbers 
along the edges. Via Nazionale. 
the main thoroughfare leading 
up to the station, has one enor- 
mous hole snarling up a major 
traffic junction and a couple of 
other medium-sized ones. Male 
Tra sieve re. one of the main ar- 
teries leading south from the 
Tiber, is already a lung succes- 
sion of holes. 

.And, as if the shenanigans of 


(he utility companies were 
not enough, traffic along the 
river has been brought to a 
standstill by an enormous 
hole being dag on one of the 
city’s busiest bridges to lay 
down a new tramline. 

Overall, there are so many 
holes that nobody has managed 
to make an accurate count of 
them, although rumour has it 
that the council is working up 
towards a grand total of 
500. That means 500 extra 
traffic jams a day in a city al- 
ready on the verge of an auto- 
motive breakdown. Not to 
mention 500 new things for the 
notoriously short-tempered Ro- 
mans to lose their Lempers 
about. 

It is not a pretty sight. Usu- 
ally, hig Italian cities undertake 
repair work of this kind daring 
the summer holidays, or else 




conduct it piecemeal so that it 
is barely noticed. Even Naples, 
usually the most anarchic me- 
tropolis in the land, is manag- 
ing to build itself a new metro 
with minimal fuss above 
ground. 

But the Roman authorities 
took the curious decision to 
start the work at the end of Au- 
gust, just when everyone - in- 
cluding, presumably the work- 
men they intended to employ - 
was coming back from a month 
at the beach. Nothing like forc- 
ing Romans to return to work, 
and then making it almost im- 
possible for them to get to 
their workplace, to create a re- 


ally ngly mood. 

The good news is that the 
holes were dug with commend- 
able efficiency, bringing the 
dty to a standstill in a matter 
of hours. The bad news, though, 
is that the workers were tired 
after their initia] heroic labours 
and most of the boles have 
stayed open, forlorn and ex- 
posed, long beyond their due 
closing date. 

“What we still want to know 
is: where have all the workers 
gone?" asked the Rome daily// 
Messaggero for the umpteenth 
time this week. Ever since the 
holes appeared, the media and 
politidans have played a high- 


ly entertaining, but thorough- 
ly vicious, game of cat-and- 
mouse. 

One day the municipality will 
admit a few lapses and an- 
nounce a new; Stakhanovite 
timetable for the workers to re- 
fill the holes to? the next daj the 
papers will gteetaD|y provide up- 
dates on the pathetic rate of 
progress and repent bow almost 
nobody was at their posts when 
they were supposed to be. 

Admittedly, the city council 
has a near-impossible task. 
Romans are among the least 
grateful recipients of civic mu- 
nificence in the world, and 
would probably complain if 
they were offered free pizza and 
a daily beer allowance. 

What’s more, this is a place 
where orders from above are 
routinely disregarded and pub- 
lic-sector workers spend more 


energy on the football pools 
than they do on the job, so 
getting the holes filled on 
time was never going to be 
easy. 

Last Thursday, the city’s 
commissioner of public works, 
Esterlno Montino, issued a 
damning report in which be 
complained of woeftilly under- 
manned and ill -equipped build- 
ing sites. Alongside the 
presidential palace, be said, one 
repair team was reluctantly fil- 
ling in a hole “with a mechan- 
ical spade no bigger than a 
tablespoon*’. 

The commissioner went to 
the dty prefect, and the prefect 
told workers that If they didn’t 
get their act together to meet the 
targets, working around the 
dock if necessary, they would be 
fined. 

New night-time work sched- 


ules were announced and new 
deadlines fixed, including the 
closure of a series of boles by 
last weekend 

“I wouldn’t bet a bottle of 
Coke that tbeyTI do it," said the 
bead of the dty consumer as- 
sociation, Carlo RienzL And, 
sure enough, they didn't 

Only a handful of workers 
stayed op on Saturday night in 
Piazza Venezia, while in the rest 
of the dty the holes remained 
as deserted as even 

AD of which makes the dty 
shudder about the next four 
years, when it is supposed to be 
launching a veritable orgy of 
public works projects in prepa- 
ration for the Ahtican’s mil- 
lennial Jubilee. 

We’re talking a new metro, 50 
new churches, buildings, com- 
munity centres and tourist fa- 
cilities. A Holy Year it will be, 
in more senses than one. 


Public sector workers here spend more energy on football pools than on the job Andrew Gumbei 


Italy is 
offered 
words of 
comforts 


ANDREW GUMBEL 

Rome 

To look at Jacques Chirac and 
Romano Prodi at their bilater- 
al summit meeting in Naples 
yesterday, one could not have 
guessed at the slightest hint of 
disagreement between them. 
France and Italy, they said, 
both hoped to join the single 
European currency on its 
launch date in January 1999. 
Both countries, they said, would 
do their utmost to bring the lira 
back into the European mone- 
tary system at soon as possible. 

Mr Prodi, the Italian Prime 
Minister, said they were in “per- 
fect agreement", while President 
Chirac shrugged off a row 
sparked earlier this week by his 
hostile remarks about Italy as “a 
ridiculous misunderstanding". 

For a country that only three 
days ago was being dismissed as - 
a second-class citizen of the new C 
Europe and a no-hoper on 
monetary union, Italy has fin- £ 
ished the week in surprisingly 
upbeat mood. With his gov- 
ernment preparing to slash a 
record 6 15 trillion hre off next 
year's budget in an all-out effort 
to bring the country's public fi- 
nances into line with the Maas- 
tricht convergence criteria, Mr 
Prodi has now received the 
support not only of the French 
President but also of MicheL 
Camdessus, head of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. 

“Italy is making a major ef- 
fort to push through a budget 
which, u carried out in full, will 
make it possible to bring the 
budget deficit down to 3 per 
cent of GDP [gross domestic 
product] by the end of 1997 as 
stipulated by Maastricht," Mr 
Camdessus said. 

Such words of comfort came 
as a relief to Mr Prodi at the 
start of a month-long debate on 
the budget in the Italian par- 
liament. An international 
thumbs-down would have de- 
stroyed not only the credibility? 
of the austerity package, but alsG~ 
the stability of his goveramenL 

But who is right, the Chirac 
of last Tuesday who said Italy 
would never make the single 
currency on time, or the Chirac 
of yesterday who praised Mr 
Prodi’s “vigorous and coura- 
geous efforts" to rein in Italy's 
public finances? 

“The prevailing attitude is to 
count nobody out and count no- 
body in, but to wait and see what 
happens,” one European Union 
diplomat said. “Nobody wants 
to praise or rubbish this budget 
until they see what effect it has." 

That would suggest that Mr 
Chirac's attack on Italy was a 
gaffe, pure and simple. On 
closer inspection, his hostility 
looks more visceral than the re- 
sult of careful economic analy- 
sis, the fear that a competitively 
valued lira would take away 
precious French export markets. 

There are perhaps two main 
lessons to be drawn from the 
week. The first is that the Ital- 
ians can take nothing for grant- ^ 
ed, even if they are members of 
the G7. The second is that Eu- 
rope is far from a unified enti- 
ty, and the road to monetary 
union is likely to be fraught with 
the conflicting interests of 
member states, Italy will not just 
need a healthy economy to 
swap the lira for the euro, it will 
peed to keep a keen eye out for 
its backs tabbing neighbours. 
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Don’t dismiss the craziness of modern artists - they go where six-year-olds fear to tread 


Ifpe logic of complete freedom leads 
I to the madhouse ” Simon Rattle 
I recently said in his television pro- 
gramme about 20th-century music. It 
wasn t easy to see from the context exactly 
how we should read this remark - was it 
merely a paraphrase of Schoenberg's 
anxiety, an attempt to describe the vertigo 
of a composer newly liberated from 
traditional harmonics? Or we re we to read 
it as a self-evident statement of truth? 
Plenty of people would happily subscribe 
to the latter view, in particular those who 
think that the ddal ebb of aesthetic obe- 
dience in the current century has exposed 
a slimy expanse of junk-dotted mud It is 
very easy to turn the remark from a 
reminder that the true artist is always dis- 
ciplined (even if they invent a new" disci- 
pline ) into a philistine sneer at artists whose 
work is not underwritten by traditional 
methods - a different way of saying that 
the lunatics have taken over the asylum. 
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Rattle's remark came to mind when I 
was looking at Antony Gormleyls Field a 
Startling and thought-provoking installa- 
tion at (he Hayward Gallery. The work 
consists of around 40.000 little clay figures, 
crudely moulded into a rough approxi- 
mation of a body, each with two indented 
holes for eyes. What makes people gasp 
when they face the room in whirfi these 
homunculi arc arrayed is not the quality 
of each individual figure. You could say of 
them, calling up another commonplace 
aggression against modem art, that “my 
six-year-old could do that”. Indeed, this 
judgement is incontrovertible - Gormley 
used ordinary people to help make his fig- 
ures, including children, whose smaller 
hands have produced infants for this 
wondrous population. But what exactly 
would you think if your six-year-old had 
done this - if every spare minute was bent 
to the creation of little figures, which were 
then neatly arranged in a bedroom to 


THOMAS SUTCLIFFE 



cover all horizontal surfaces? You would, 
surely, call a psychiatrist, even if your 
parental indulgence lasted beyond the 
1,000 mark. Encountered anywhere but In 
an art gallery such behaviour - obsessive 
and fixated - would call for a clinical 
explanation, not a critical one. 

This is not to argue that Gormley is 
deranged (though, like many artists, he 


may like to think of himself as not quite 
as sane as the next man) but it is to sug- 
gest that one of the features of the art of 
this century has been a readiness to see 
that psychosis might have things to tell us. 
And in the case of Held, the absence of 
reasonable limits delivers surprisingly rich 
dividends. This piece isn’t just marvellous 
to look at -it stirs in the viewer droughts 
of megalomania, benevolence, dread and 
cruelty (judging from overheard conver- 
sations, I wasn’t the only one who felt an 
impulse to run into the zoom and tram- 
ple these tiny, beseeching figures). 

And there are incontrovertibty great 
artists who have gone even further in the 
pursuit of a single goal - both Mondrian 
and Giacometti might serve as examples 
of artistic compulsion that could easily 
look deranged if the inspection had dif- 
ferent motives in mind - if the viewer was 
a psychiatric social worker and the paint- 
ings and sculptures were to be found in a 




cluttered bedstBoth those artists worked 
with traditional media but the almost lim- 
itless definition of what might now count 
as art has greatly expanded the repertoire 
of derangement. It isn’t very difficult to 
find a contemporary artist to match almod 
any pathological symptom. Some mentally 
ill people collect their own faeces -sodid 
Pietro Manzoni, in numbered tin-cans 
which he then sold to collectors. Some 
people suffer from a condition c&Ued dys- 
moiphopbobia, addictivefy visiting plastic 
surgeons to alter their appearance - so 
does the artist Orian. who records her 
grisly transformations on videotape. 

This raises an obvious problem of dis- 
crimination. Coming out of the Hayward. 
I passed a homeless man pushing a rail- 
way trolley stacked with an office chair and 
a section of timber-veneered partition wafl. 
Given an articulate rationale about these 
objects - an interest in “the fragility of the 
permanent”, say, or an exploration of 


“communal loneliness'* - as well as a 
gallery willing to endorse his vision, there 
is no reason why suchan assemblage might 
not figure as an art installation. Indeed, 
the reason why most galleries would prob- 
ably refuse is that it would be a bit old hat. 
Been there, done that. 

Such facts arc taken by conservatives 
as evidence for the general debasement 
of tiontemporaiy art They aren’t, but they 
do suggest that the viewer's duty of 
judgement begins rather earlier than it did 
in ffie 19th century, when the threshold 
question was not “Is this arr at all?” but 
“Is it any good?” For my money, Orian 
urgently needs to see a doctor, not 
another surgeon, but such cases shouldn’t 
blind us to the fact that for some fine 
artists, “the road to the madhouse” has 
turned out to be a fascinating excursion, 
not a hideous wrong-turning. 

From next week, this column will appear 
on Thursdays 



Filthy rich and on the hoof 


O n Wednesday Mr Wafic Said, the widely 
respected Syrian philanthropist and friend 
in the stars, laid out a little loose change 
on a couple of new toys. That other peo- 
ple regard the price of a mansion in 
Wandsworth as loose change is sobering to con- 
template buL then, war has been pretty profitable 
over the past decade and there's plenty of the 
old lucre to go around for those in the know. Mr 
Said's introductions of friends to friends may 
have led him to unsavoury places, but you don't 
get to be a major player in the racing worid with- 
out making sacrifices. 

The selling for these particular sacrifices was 
Newmarket, spiritual home of all thorough- 
breds. and the scene was Tattersalls' 19% 
Houghton Yearling Sales. Bidding through one 
Tim Bulwer-Long, Said bought a couple of colts: 
a son of Nashwan out of Music and Dance and 
the product of a tiyst between Sadlers Wells and 
the American mare Impatiente. The first was a 
snip at 400.000 guineas: the second a very rea- 
sonable 5(10.000. Guineas, of course, add up: 
500.000 guineas in real money is £525.000. 
Whoops, better make another introduction. 

It's been a good year for Tattersalls. In just over 
three hours' hard selling on Tuesday evening, 
E7.136.S50 changed hand;. This was an increase 
of £2.Sfih.Q0O on the same night last year. Racing, 
like every other luxury occupation, has been hit 
hard hy the recession, but those green shoots of 
recovery were twining themselves round everyone 
in the business this week. Fifty-three per cent of 
this cash was accounted for by Wafic Said, Sheikh 
Mohammed. John Magnier and Michael Tabor. 
Dealer Demi O' Byrne, bidding on behalf of 
Tabor and Magnier, scraped up 880,000 hard- 
earned guineas for a aril by Kinemumbo. This stag- 
gering price was, in fact, only the equal 10th high- 
est price ever achieved at the sales. Prices haven't 
gone into seven figures since 1988, when Classic 
Thoroughbreds handed over 2.4011000 guineas fur 
a colt called Classic Music, brother of Sadlers 
Wells. The horse never raced, and died in 1993 
after two seasons at stud An excellent investment 
tor anybody's money. 

This, orgy of gambling on a scale that puts Monte 
Carlo to shame takes place in the immaculate Park 
Paddocks, a faultlessly mown and pampered com- 
plex of loose boxes and sale rings belonging to the 
bloodstock auctioneers. The carpark is an educa- 
tion in itself: polished mctaL taken off the drivers' 
hands and slotted into perfect rows by an army of 
men in maroon bomber jackets. If you’re rich, you 
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In another life 


see. not only do you never have to change gear by 
hand, you never have to learn to reverse at all: 
there will always be someone to do it for you. Walk- 
ing there from the station, a bit shop-soiled after 
half an hour on a train full of screaming school- 
children. was good culture-shock training. 

The first thing you notice about the crowd at the 
Houghton is that they’ re giving nothing away. This 
may be a serious spectator sport -on Tuesday there 
were probably 200 gawpers for every big player 
involved - but everyone gets into the swing of pre- 
tending they're there pitted against each other in 
a war of neives. ftrople in headscarves assumed 
poker faces, muttered to each other out of the cor- 
ners of their mouths. This was no mean feat: if 
there's one thing you don't associate with horsey 
people it’s soft-spokenness. Generations of mak- 
ing yourself heard across the windy Downs have 
bred a certain foghorn quality into the equestrian 
classes, and keeping your voice down if you're one 
of them is about as easy as keeping your pinkies 
off a pension fond if your name's Bob MaxwelL 

The next thmgyou notice is how dean everything 
is. The place gleams. Lawns are cropped to within 
an inch of their lives, a peculiar Romanesque 
pagoda shines with a whiteness worthy of a Daz 
doorstep challenge, tarmac is black, black, black. 
The several hundred boxes are Creosotcd into uni- 
formity. Even the trees seem to have had their 
leaves stapled on for optimum coverage. The odd 
thing about this is that this is a place designed for 
horses, and horses, while being nice beasts with 
many excellent qualities such as nobility, loyalty, 
speed and enormous teeth, are not renowned for 


‘A snip at 50Q000 guineas.’ 

At Tattersalls’ 1996 Yearling 
Sales, the punters wage a 
war of nerves, the spectators 
gawp, the thoroughbreds are 
nervous. Let the orgy of 
gambling begin . . . 
Photograph by Nick Turpin 

their cleanliness. There were 75 lots at the sale on 
Tuesday, and, being highly strung babies, they were 
jolly nervous. And yet one quickly realised that 
there was absolutely no need to watch one's step. 
The place was swarming with men in green coats. 
They came in pairs. One carried a broom, the other 
a massive pooper-scooper. The moment some 
descendant of the Godolphin Arabian expressed 
its distress, they pounced on the results. This must 
be one of the great showstoppers in the public bars 
of Newmarket What do you do fora living then? 

fo the Chifney Restaurant, tea was in full swing. 
Beneath a huge oil of men in frock coats and top- 
pers leaning on canes at the original Ihtteisali at 
Hyde Park Comer (the firm was established in 
1766), people in Barbours and quilted waistcoats 
chowed through sponge cake and Mariboros. You 
could tell the buyers from their advisers ata glance. 
The members of the horse world wore jeans and 
V-necked sweaters and those wonderfully ancient 
tweed jackets only the British can get away with. 
Those whom they were there to advise were fuity 
kitted out in suits and top-pocket kerchiefs. Their 
womenfolk were seriously manicured. My mobile 
phone rang. The 30 people within earshot flung 
themselves on their handbags. 

A group of Japanese went through the whole 
head-nodding routine. Earlier in the upper stah- 
leyard, I'd seen one of them- inspecting a very 
sweet-looking chestnut filly. He had walked round 
her clockwise, then he walked widdeishins. Then, 
standing as for as his arm would allow from the 
twitching mammal, he readied out and touched 
the very tippy- tips of his fingers to her neck. She 


jumped. He jumped higher, and retreated to the 
safety of his group. Bloodstock is business like any- 
thing else these days. You don't have to actually 
like horses to buy one. 

By the upper sale paddock, knots of potential 
buyers and faux-buyers watched the yearlings being 
walked out. There was something’ a bit pathetic 
about the thought of all these babies, who have 
lived their lives so for at home with the people who 
bred them, plodding trustingly into pantechnicons 
to be bartered I had a bonding session with Lot 
28. a chestnut filly by the American stallion Lion 
Cavern out of a mare who, seriously folks, was 
called Bint Secreto. She had the kind clever eye 
of a good eventer, and kept glancing at me as she 
went past She sold later for 46.00(f guineas. 

Beside me, four men in blazers discussed deals 
in West Country accents. “She looks like she might 
be the right sort,” said one. “Yes,” said another, 
“but you have to ask why he's selling her now. You 
have to question his faith in her as a two-year-old." 

Inside the sale ring, the auctioneer was warm- 
ing to his task, dosie-dohmg his way through six- 
figure sums like the leader of a Line-dancing ses- 
sion. He scarcely paused to draw breath as he 
forced the deadpan bidders to ever more extrav- 
agant heights, and his colour rose with the prices 
as oxygen' starvation set in. The auctioneers 
swapped over every few lots: presumably they then 
collapsed off-stage, gasping like well-hooked pike. 
The main performer was surrounded by men in 
’ sober suits and Tattersalls ties. who signalled to the 
bidders. I failed to identity a single one of these, 
so minuscule were their movements. A board 
behind the auctioneers’ heads gave the price in 
pounds, French francs, marks, US dollars and yen. 

The arena was filled with a constant buzz of low- 
level chat as the horse worid went about its busi- 
ness And over the top of it all the echo of auc- 
tion patter "A right good goer she is at 30,000." 
cried the auctioneer. “Forty thousand. It's not his 
value, but he's on the market. I sell him.” “At 
60.000,” he fixed a reluctant bidder with a prac- 
tised eye, “DONT STOP NOW!” The crowd 
seemed sanguine about these sums: a hush only 
fell when the price rose above the 330.000 level. 

In less than half an hour, I watched £1,243,200 
change hands. After that I had to go out and get 
some fresh air and a reality check. By the paddock 
door, a blazer shook hands with a suit “You after 
anything in particular?” asked -the suit “Well,” 
replied the blazer, “there doesn't seem to be that 
much to buy. But I dare say well-do some dam- 
age before the week's over.” 
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He has been Mvg in exie since 1963 but 
the Czech novelist has never left the land 
of his youth in his writing On the eve of the 
publication of his latest work, he tells 
Jasper Rees about the experiences that shaped 
the first great Afro-Czedi-Amerk^i novel 
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F irst, the su rn a m e. It’s only human to 
dodge books by authors with names 
yon can’t pronounce. A Slavonic 
thicket of consonants on the spine of 
a book, you naturally presume, 
advertises a novel of comparable impact- 
edness. So, to clear the phonetic fog, 
Skvorecky reads as “Shkwonnskee”. After 
he left Prague at the gloomy dawn of 1969, 
the funeral of the suicidal protester Jan 
Palach just a day-old memory, its owner 
considered anglicising the came to 
Squoretsfcy. The friendlier spelling might 
have shifted a few more units, but would 
have been a terrible betrayal He has come 
across a Dr Svoredcy who also lives in 
Toronto, and there’s a village outside 
Prague called Skvorec. But the forbidding 
surname wflj die with Josef Skvorecky. 

The novels, needless to say, are not 
remotely impacted. Mostly inspired hy hfc 
own. tragicomic tussles with ridiculous 
Nazis and lumpen Communists, they prowl 
through a past darkened by doctrine but 
brightened by blissful flirtations and care- 
free jazz. Fbr the best account of how 
decent folk tried to cany on drinking, 
romancing, thinking, joking in poor old 
occupied mittel-Enrope, Skvoredcy’s are 
the novels to oome to. But they also look 
into the bitter-sweet business of esrile, not 
just the type of exile Czech novelists are 
always mournfully banging on about, but 
the exile that cuts us all off from our own 
youth. It’s all there in ifae Engineer of 
Human Souls, the masterpiece that uses a 


deeper into it and found our that there 
were quite a few Czechs in very interest- 
ing positions, who marched with Sherman 
and soon.” 


a secondary project, to buff up the repu- 
tation of Czech soldiery. Though a source 
of tremendous lilerary enrichment, Hasek’s 
The GoodSoUerSuejk has perpetuated the 
national caricature, reinforced by the col- 
lective shrug the nation seemed to make 
after the cashing of the Prague Spring, of 
the Czech as a joker with his head in the 
sand. The high farce of The Tank Corps 
scarcely makes amends. The Bride of Texas 
tells of one yellow braggart whose Eri- 
staffian Harmc of valour no one believes. 
He’s even called Shake, an American 
rewoidiig of Svgk. The Czechs were great 
warriors in the Middle Ages,” says 
Skvorecky, “but in modem times they 
never fought fbr their own cause. Czech sol- 
diers were drafted into the Austrian army 
and their heart was not in it But in every 
major war there was a contingent of Czechs 
who fought with the enemy of Austria or 
Germany -the Chech airmen, for instance, 
who took part in the Battle of Britain and 
distinguished themselves very much indeed 
And there was such a contingent in the Gvil 
War in the Union army.” 

Another reason why Skvorecky tamed 
backwards towards Czech -Am erican 
history was tbewony that he had exhausted 
the wefl of material snppSed by his own life. 
R>r fans, though, the dream ticket would 


Conradian cut-and-paste narrative tech- surety be Skvorecky on his liberated bame- 


nique to nip between Skvorecky’sadoles- 
cence in his war-tom home town, the 
Soviet invasion of 196% and blandly com- 
fortable Canada. He says he’s not one for 
browsing back through his own books, but 
when I ask him which afhis novels hefd take 
to a desert island, the old sentimentalist 
nominates The Swell Season “because 
that’s part of my youth. 1 feel at home in 
ary memories.” ' 

The latest entertainment is the Bride of 
Texas, a many splendoured tale from the 
American Civil Vfox. It gets in dose enough 
to history to smell the breath of 
bewhiskered generals and gentlemen slave- 
drivers, but it laxgety follows two sets of 
immigrants: the Ctocfr. volunteers who 
shouldered arms with General Sherman, 
and those other involuntary Americans 
whose emancipation was underwritten by 
Union victory. Cali it the Great Afro- 
Czech-American novel. 

That word “latest” needs qualification. 


land, anty be daims be has ix>Rlan “to write 
anything about the conlemjjoraiy Czech 
Republic, because I^o not hve thereand 
so it would be a sort erf tourist view of the 
country.” •. 

None theless, the new bilingual novel to 
be published in Prague next month seems 
to contradict this claim. In The Two Mur- 
ders of My Double Life, “one of the mur- 
ders, drat happens in Canada, is the kind 
of murder that Agatha Christie wrote 
abont-itmaybevery interesting, and well 
constructed but not real life. The other is 
a real bloody murder that happens in 
Prague. It’s more metaphorical, the mur- 
der of the soul, really” He adds, alarmingly, 
that it arose out of an incident .in which the 
name of his wife Zdena Sahvarova myste- 
riously made it on to an ancient but 
recentty published list of agents erf the StB, 
the secret police: “She charged the Ministry 
of Interior for spreading false rumours 
about herself and she won the trial in 


Skvorecky began a massive programme of Prague. So she was cleansed of that suspi- 


nesearch into the Gnl'TOr 14 years ago, 
and finished the 600-page- novel the year 
before the Velvet Revolution. It was 
brought out by the exile press die author 
and his wife ran mTbrontp(6$ Publishers), 
but not published in Credioskwakia until 
1992. Novelists who write in a “little" lan- 
guage from-the old Eastern Bloc are used 
to sraHedscheduies imposed by translation 
and 5o/razc£u,~brt'Skvb^^ peculiar 
biography Sells of uniquely interminable 
delay: The Cowards , his hip, Heming- 
wayesque debut set in his Bohemian home 
town during the Reich's retreat, lurked in 
a drawer for years. Published in 1958,itwas 
the first Czech novel to forsake the lan- 
guage’s stiff formality for slangJIhe review- 
ers macbeted it and Skvorecky lost bis job 
as an editor. Some crime stories starringhis 
“monrafiiT Lieutenant Boruvka appeared 
under a pseudonym, but Czechs had to wait 
for the Prague Spring, and then another 21 
years for the Vfelver Revolution, to read tbe 
more directly autobiographical fiction 
starring his alter-ego Danny Smiricky. 

Fbr several trfthebot^ tte journ ey into 
English has been just as di odious. The 
Tank Corps , about his National Service, 

took neariy 40 years to enter our language; 
The Miracle Game, about a priest accused 
by the Communists of faking a miracle, 
nearly 20. Had It for the Blues , “a sort of 
summing up of my life, because Usd apre— 
monition I wouldn't live very longT, ™ 
written when he turned 50 . He^now 72, 
and it has just appeared in the St ates, we 
has token the precaution of writing htsnew 
novel in both Czeichand English. (But ami 
hold your breath: he hasn't even told his 
British publishers; Faber, about it yet) 


cion but it did terrible things to her. It 
impaired her health and evejythmg and I 
don’t think she will ever folly recover from 
that wound.” 

: Skvorecky has had his own health scares 
too. When I met him four years ago, his 
doctor had pot him on a diet, and he drank 
twopints afGuinness durcog the interview. 
White-haired and plump, be certainly 
looks and sounds his age, but a Wp replace- 
ment last year, a winter spent in Florida, 
and an operation that “really smashed” a 
gallstone tins year seem to run parallel wife 
a surge in energy. The Swell Season, and 
some detective stories, .were popularly 
adapted for Czech television. PCs film 
adaptation ofaBoe crime story is released 
at Qmstmas. Another script, based on his 
own The Tknor Saxophonist's Stories, will be 

filmed in 1998. Writing, he says, is “Eke a 
sickness. I won't get rid of it” 

In trips back to his native Macfeod, he has 
remer all the young things, now in their sev- 
enties, whose resistance to Danny Smir- 
ieky’s damns is documented m so many 
novels. Surety the sentimental rake is 
allowed one last outing, if only to complete 

the cirde? "I have been thinking about it 
for som e time,” be concedes, “because 
there trill be a reunion of almost ah the 
dassestrffee high sdio^ that I graduated 
from inMachod.^fe were 21 penile in the 
dass and I think onty two have died so far. 
So maybe I will attempt to do h. That’s a 
nice idea. You reminded me.” 

These nostalgic forays to his birthplace 
stir all die more memories now that his old 
flames, known in Ihenovds as saury Mam 
and ky Irena, have blossoming grand- 
daughters. The same age now as when 



l^irRridctoTexas the focus of inter- .Skvorecky wooed tbeir grannies, they look 
urSTierw and *e Ktethe^iosteofhispastcoinebaiitolife: 

And theytejugas m udi ofa teag.Hemet 




than a century. He had already wnflffli a 
book about Dvorak’s sojourn s Arnica. 
Why did be move on to the civil wa7- 
“Wben I was doing research for Dvo- 
iuk in Love, I came across some Dnet 
memoira printed in the 
Czech calendars, as they are 
became interested, . and then 1 went 


And they’re just as much ofa tease. Hemet 
Irena’s granddaughter at the premiere of 
7he$welISeasorL,“3sid Irena told me: Do 
you know whai she said? “Grandma, why 
didn't yotrhayg- any thing with him? He’s 
qnrh a nra-ky flmg-rnan: ’ ’ So I would bgve 
bad more foefcwith the granddaughter. But 
ft*? too late firr flat” 

Tha<§n&Bof Texas’ is published on 
Mox&^hy Faber £16.99, translated 
. . tylfe^JDIactova Henley 


Josef Skvorecky growing old gracefully: ‘I feel at home in my memories’ 


'A RARE, STARTLING AND DEVASTATING FILM 

FROM 0\F OF THE MOST ORIGINAL DIRECTORS WORKING TODAY" 

'Wj\slet is warm a\d wonderful, while Eccleston 

IS SIMPLE OUTSTANDING. ..IF YOUR HEART HASN'T YET 
BEEN BROKEN THIS TEAR THEN BE PREPARED" 


Photograph: Uff Andersen/Gamma 


LAST CHANCE TO SEE 
RIVEHDANCE IN LONDON 
FINAL EXTENSION 
MUST END 18 JANUARY 1997; 

PRIOR TO NATIONAL TOUR I 
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DANCE Richard Alston Dance Company, QEH, London 

^ f Alston Dance Company^ mixed bill has lew peers. But for vibrancy, progression and theatricality, 

youti do better to watch the musicians than the dancers themselves. By Louise 

Arid and 
acafedte 
Richard Alston 
Dance Cotnpan 
performs ‘O bk 
to the African 
itotbBSOf 
Xenakis 
Photograph.* 
Laurie Lewis 


CLASSICAL Mjac James IVfecftfflian: Cello Concerto premiere, B^bican 

MacMM newwork develops (is dialogue. of extremes’ '^^ j f ssonanC8 
std harmony; innovation and tradibori Robert Cowan applauds res 



T he trick with mixed programmes is to get the 
pieces in the right order so that the excitement 
(if any) buflds towards a climax, sending the 
audience out into the mgat feeling that its 
intellect and its emotions hava^ee® worked 
over by a professional Thursday- ev&g’s perfor- 
mance by Richard Alston Dance Company seems 
to have cast its three elements hi reverse order, 
beginning with a world premiere performed to live 
percussion and ending with an earlier work danced 
to a tape. The whole set-up seeteed to have been 
arranged so that the musicians could go home early. 
But what musicians they were. 

Okho, the opening piece, was accompanied by 
three on-stagepercussionisrs. During the first halt 
the men tap oat, the complex monotony of Iannis 
Xenakis’s Afqdan rhythms, the thumps finally 
diminishing to3* whisper with just the fingernails 
tickling the s£qk. The rian**?, though seamlessly 
crafted and p&fbrmed with 3 * silky muscularity, 
seemed a rathesnarid and acad^ic response to pri- 
mal rhythmsa^fjfowever, things'fivened up consid- 
erably wfae& Richard Benjafidja installed himself 
behind &maSsi^ai^angemeni$f$embes, snares 


and steel drums. Four sticks in hand, his assault on 
his kit is a partly improvised sequence of startlingly 
aggressive thumps and taps. The movements of this 
bearded figure in black, his blond hair flying about, 
the light glinting madly off his spectacles, had more 
life and interest that those arranged by Alston. 

Benjafield’s energetic performance earned him 
whoops of approval from the audience tod, to be 
frank, a policeman conducting traffic would have got 
wolf whistles from this loL Their propensity to fits 
of the giggles was no help in the next piece, Orpheus 
Singing and Dreaming, performed to Birtwistle’s 
1970 Nenia: Ike Death of Orpheus. They found a lot 
of the crouching, agonising movements (think con- 
stipated cellist and you’re about there) riotously 
funny, which was a lithe off-putting. 

The story of Orpheus (Virgil’s version via the 
libretto of i%ter Zinovieff) is half spoken, half sung 
by the soprano Nicole TIbbels, who spits out the 
words one at a time. Birtwistle's intriguing compo- 
sition is so powerful that, despite the invariably 
absorbing presence of Daxshan Singh Bhuller’s 
Orpheus, you would be happy enough experienc- 
ing this particular piece on the radio. Having taken 


the derision to drag the musicians from the pit and 
park them behind the dancets you realty hare to go 
some to upstage Roger Heaton and friends. 

The work concludes when a long blue sheet is 
pulled downstage enshrouding Singh Bhuller until 
only his head is visible. This seems a lot of trouble 
to go to as at no point does the movement succeed 
in suggesting that Orpheus’s disembodied bead is 
floating off downriver calling for his lost Eurydice. 

The evening ended (“concludes” would suggest 
that the three pieces constituted some son of pro- 
gression) with Beyond Measure. Nine dancers 
enacted a kind of Congregationalist meeting using 
a pair of Martha Graham’s old benches and a tape 
of Bach’s Chorales and Chorale Preludes. The move- 
ment here, as throughout the evening, was dean and 
riiaip: the whole stow has a polite, series, almost 
wflfaBy untheriri cal ah'- T think fftaf thk ffatnt»KK crailri 
have been disguisedby the ample measure of putting 
the drummers on last and letting die audience leave 
the building with pulses racing to African rhythms. 
Alston, in running his works in rev e r se order, 
seemed determined to protect us from such an irra- 
tional response. Don’t excite yourself. 


T here was a defini te thematic continuity 
about Thursday’s LSO Concert at the Bar- 
bican where, between the grainy narrative 
of Sibelius’s En Saga and the dancing triplets 
of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, Sir Colin 
Dave conducted the world premiere of a work 
that brought us both narrative attendance. 
James MacMillan's Cello Concerto is a big 
piece (40 minutes, arranged 15-10-15), bigger 
than The World's Reasoning - the first phase 
in a planned triptych reflecting the passage 
of Holy Week - though presumably not as 
expansive as a “large symphonic score” that’s 
in the pipeline for next autumn. The pro- 
gramming context was identical to that which, 
a few weeks earlier, had brought us Colin 
Matthews’ Cello Concerto, though here it 
seemed especially appropriate. 

MacMSlan’s Concerto extends the “dia- 
logue of extremes” that has proved a pivotal 
aspect of his earlier work. It opens with a 
bang, and keeps the soloist busily employed 
virtually for the duration. It is, in a word, a 
“real” Cello Concerto - lyrical, combative, 
rich in dialogue and scored with a skill that 
suggests innovative imagination and a 
marked respect for tradition. Mstislav Ros- 
tropovich was both its prompting agent 
(together with the LSO, that is) and its first 
interpreter, and if his highly demonstrative 
stage manner was anything to go by - nod- 
ding approvingly at key tutti and quivering 
passionately at every solo entry - he believes 
in its many positive virtues. 

Die first movement, “The Mockery”, cues 
yapping muted brass, a “stately” waltz, proud 
pi aineb ant-style chorales and a closing 
cadenza that fades - very gradually - from 
heartfelt protest to an almost imperceptible 
whisper. In a pre-concert talk, MacMillan 
explained how Rostropovich had sent turn, 
home at the last minute to rerise the cadenza 
-a wise move, given the music’s effectiveness. 
The finale fades in similar fashion, rising in 
pitch this time and punctuated by the .fierce, 
percussive hammering that has been a sig- 
nificant ‘leitmotif’ throughout the work. 

The second movement ushers in bright, 
celestial c himing and filigree woodwinds, 
although when the finale breaks through with 
images of ram, wind and thunder (MacMil- 
lan’s use of percussion is second-to-none 
among his peers) the drama greatly intensi- 
fies. The Cello Concerto’s design rests heav- 
ily on an imaginative juxtaposition of disso- 
nance and harmony, grotesque dance tunes 
and the ritual Mare of tonally bolstered 


plainchant.^ “Scottish SchniUkc" nuumureda 
Se. though I'd pnrfor to tonkin term 
of altered Northern candour. The Con- 
certo s closing 

fichoins retreat of Stravinsky s Les (Voce. . 

McMillan's Cello Concerto played to an 
annredalive full house. The performance 
seemed first-rate; there were hugs all round 
and Sir Colin Davis relumed for a] hig-honed 
account of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. 
He’d already treated us U> a generously dra- 
EnSw and that generosity extemkd 
to the symphony where, in addition to tak- 
ing his time and bending the musical lino. 
Davis gave us the first-movement and scherzo 
repeats- though not the finale s. He wastrely 
in his element shovelling vigorously at the 
staccato crotchets that lead into the tjrst 
repeat, signalling heavy vibrato with his left 
hand, bouncing, swaying and generally hav- 
ing a whale of a time. It was as if he r had fin- 
ished his day’s work and was finally being let 
out to play. 



latues MacBiflaa, the Scottish Schnittke? 



TELEVISION Sliders (BBC2) 

Tta& nothing file a spot of time travel Especially when ift a vehicle for America to bare its tortured sold. Jasper Rees rides a wormhole to another dimension 


W hen they’d finished making Sliders , the 
cupboard where the cliches are kept 
was bare. TVo drably beautiful young 
things dabble in time travel He’s called 
Quinn, she’s Wade, or maybe it's the otheT 
way round. Naturally, this being primetime 
time travel, a professor tags along in a bow 
tie. The professor, it goes without saying, 
has a name that sounds like he already 
comes from the dystopian sci-fi-scape be 
is about to journey to. In this case it’s 
Futviro, Maximillian Future. 

As the gang are about to slide through the 
wormhole into a different dimension (sony, 
but there’s no dignified way of rewording 
that phrase), an overdressed R&B singer 
gets sucked into the experiment He’s called 


Brown, Rembrandt Brown, as opposed to 
James, Errol, Jackson or Clarence “Gate- 
mouth” Brown. As played by Qeavant 
Derricks, this constitutes a possibly unique 
instance of a role named after a Dutch 
painter taken by an actor whose own Chris- 
tian name is even more ridiculona 

When they all come through to the other 
side, the team say things like- “this place 
gives me the creeps”, a line you get at least 
once in every episode of Scooby Doo. 

Plainly, this is a cartoon in which the 
characters happen not to be animated. (In 
any sense.) Somehow, though. Sliders is 
weirdly likeable. Giving full vent to all- 
American paranoia, each plot imagines an 
alternative present where enemies who in 


real life have been vanquished now reign 
triumphant. One forthcoming episode will 
find President Oliver North in the ‘White 
House. In another, the team visit a dis- 
gracefully pacifist world where they have 
to invent the atomic bomb in order to save 
the human race. 

In the opening story, a real peach, 
America is under the communist yoke. The 
greenback is now red, and McCarthyesque 
senators rail against free- marketee ring 
subversives. The only thing that hasn’t 
changed is the Russian cabbie who can’t 
speak English. The theatrical regalia of the 
Evil Empire have been faithfully repro- 
duced, but there are some nicely night- 
marish inventions, too. When he’s arrested. 




Rembrandt is taken to a vast interview 
warehouse. ft's dotted with suspects sitting 
on isolated chairs' around which inter- 
rogators prowl. 

With almost saintly modesty, the script 
does allow that something is moderately 
rotten in the state of America. When he's 
arrested, Rembrandt's show trial is on a trial 
show, plainly inspired by the prurient 
American model available on Court TV. 
And when the gang escape from Leninist 
San Francisco, they re-enter the present 
right next door to a dosser kipping down 
under a statue of Lincoln. To salve their 
conscience, and the programme’s, they 
dump some greenbacks on his heaving 
chest But hey, at least they’re green. 


TOISTRAM KENTON 
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Upstos at the Ambassador*, 
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Winteftxjttom has made brave choices and 
-come up trumps wrth Hardy's powerfully 
sombre novel. - 7 • 
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On the trail of the 
lonesome prairie 

i 

Jan Morris likes the allegory but cant stand the 
conversation in a study of Montana’s dry lands 

Bad Land by Jonathan Raban, Picador, £15.99 


W hen the sublimely gifted Jonathan 
Raban set off from his home in 
Seattle to write a book about eastern 
Montana, his wife apparently thought 
it a less than thrilling notion - she 
watched his preparations, he says, 
“with poorly feigned enthusiasm". Mr Raban 
has already given us two famously skilful and 
affectionate books about the United States and 
he, perhaps intended Bad Land (sub-lit led “An 
American Romance") to be the third in a 
sequence. I rather agree with Mrs Raban, 
though. It is not that the Raban touch has lost 
its magic only that lor my own tastes the appar- 
ent subject, pursued for more than 300 pages, 
becomes a bit of a bore. Or perhaps I am out 
of my depth? 

For the apparent subject is by no means the 
whole of iL This is certainly not a travel book 
- Jonathan Raban never writes mere travel 
books. Ostensibly it is an examination of the 
process, soon after the turn of the 20th century, 
in which hundreds of thousands of migrants 
were lured to the east Montana drylands by the 
promise of quick agricultural riches. They 
were misled. Most of them did their best, failed 
and moved on, leaving the prairies desolate and 
largely empty behind them. 

Nobody could conjure better the resulting 
trisiesse. When Raban takes us into some long- 
abandoned homestead of the prairies, with its 
collapsed verandah, its fridge without a door, 
the swallow-nests on its parlour walls, the foxed 
dog-eared copy of Campbell’s Soil Culture 
Manual: when he turns his four-wheel-drive up 
the dirt road to one of these sad memorials of 
failure, we can hear for ourselves the wind off 
the flatlands, smell the dust, feel the springs on 
our thighs through the derelict sofa. His 
powers of evocation are unbeatable still. 


But the book is much more. It is an allegory. 
It is concerned not simply with the diy lands 
of Montana and the troubles of its settlers, but 
with the whole historical drama of American 
immigration. The original belief in progress and 
destiny - the American Dream - has so often 
been followed by disappointment and ugly reac- 
tion, and the “bad land" of the title, J take it, 
is not just eastern Montana, but America 
itself. These are great issues, sensitively 
explored, and illustrated by meticulous recon- 
structions of Raban's particular examples of 
migrants, what kind of people they were, what 
they read and talked about, how their attitudes 
were affected by the frequent failure (and 
occasional successes) of their enterprises. 

1 confess I did not at first realise the existence 
of this larger sub-plat. The trouble was that I 
found myself so unenticed by the foreground 
of the tale, the top layer of tbe allegory. Raban 
evidently loves the empty monotony of the east- 
ern Montana landscape, just as he appreciates 
the down-to-earth practicality of its inhabitants. 
Neither captivates me. There is no pretending 
that by and large prairie people are scintillat- 
ing talkers, and when their subject is their 
family's attempts to make an agricultural go of 
things, they tend to make my mind blur. 
Nobody begrudges them their memories. It 
must have been awful - fencing miles and miles 
of empty land, scooping coal out of the soil, 
desperately ploughing and digging and hoeing, 
with terrible weather and Biblical plagues of 
grasshoppers. But after a time i began to mud- 
dle up the Neds, Mikes, Percys, Loreens and 
Wynonas of Raban's reports and dialogues, to 
forget which was which or even which genera- 
tion they represented - for having traced all he 
could trace of the original homesteaders, he 
went on to track down their descendants. 



He is adept at a sort of DIY pfoneerism, talk- 
ing knowledgeably about things like tally pins, 
sprockets and gumbo day, and conscientiously 
chatting not only with intelligent retired 
schoolmistresses, but with good of boys in 
Stetson hats on bar stools. Now and then, all 
the same, he cannot help reminding us that he 
is a roan born to a very different culture, 
beautifully educated, gracefully ready with an 
artistic analogy or a literary allusion. When he 
has had his fill of the Book cif Revelation, the vatic 
text of American fundamentalist 
Christianity, he telephones his father, a High 
Anglican English clergyman, to ask rf he ever had 
reason to quote from that book during his pro- 
fessional life. What a relief, the dry ironic voice 
over the transatlantic telephone admitting that 
Mr Raban Senior “did have a weakness for the 
phrase ‘the lukewarm Laodiceans’ ”! 

“The dusty prairie", says the blurb to Bad 
Land, “holds the key to tire puzzle of modem 
America’. This bit of hype. I assume, refers to 
Raban’s contention that out of the disOJusion- 


ment of the homesteaders and their kind arose apparently only invigorated brave Mr Raban). 
the extreme right-wing, anti-federalist move- - Capillary attraction did not work - most of 
meats that centre upon the American north- the settlers journeyed on, impoverished and 
west, and the fanatic Christian fundamentalism embittered to the west - and it was about then 
of modem America. The Montana home- in Raban's narrative that I began to wonder if 
steaders were betrayed, and Campbell's Soil I had misunderstood the native of his allegory. 
Culture Manual, which Mr Raban finds in that too. Perhaps it had developed, as he wrote it, 
deserted house on a very early page of his book, into a metaphor of his own American experi- 
was the instrument of their betrayal. eaces, as a settler himself? Could the bad land 

H.W. Campbell had evolved the theoiy of its title also be his personal United States? 
that semi-arid land could be made fertile by In the sad last paragraph of the work he returns, 
capillary attraction - coaxing water out of the his researches mercifully over, to the house he 
soil itself, Unscrupulously taken up by the rail- has acquired (built 1906) in Seattle - “a good 
road companies, who had vast tracts of land house for an immigrant; its somewhat shabby 
for development, and fostered by the Federal footing on the hill matched mine". He finds i ts 
Government, this dubious proposition is what' door unexpectedly locked, and has to shoulder 
brought the settlers in their multitudes to it open. Hiis dog doesn't bark. There is a pile 
Montana, and Campbell’s Soil Culture Man - of mail for him, but no note. “Anybody home?" 
ual was among their required reading (later he calls in the final line of the book, but we are 
their own experiences were assembled under not told if there is an answer. Is it just the 
such titles as Wheels Across Montana's Prairie symmetrical end of Bad Land, which begins with 
and Reapers of the Dust A Prairie Chronicle - an empty house, or does it metaphorically 
titles which make my own heart sink, bur conclude an American romance? 
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Hojy. bread and soldiers' bones 

Emerson, the great New England transcenderrtafist, didn't mince his words. By Frank McLynn 

Emerson Among the Eccentrics: A Group Portrait by Carios Baker, Viking, £25 


« 


R alph Waldo Emerson occupies an uncertain 
place in literature. While the achievements of 
other 19th-centuiy New Englanders and Yan- 
kees - Melville. Hawthorne. Thoreau. Whitman 
- speak for themselves, are wc justified in seeing 
Emerson as any more than a talented essayist? 
But the school he is associated with - New Eng- 
land transcendentalism - was certainly influen- 
tial in the northern USA before the Civil War. 

It was a kind of offshoot of German philo- 
sophical romanticism, impatient with mere 
“understanding." the mental faculty used in sci- 
ence or everyday life. Beyond that, thought 
Emerson and his followers, there was “reason" 
by which one intuits spiritual, metaphysical and 
other transcendental troths. Reason allows us to 
go beyond religious dogma, ethical tradition or 
received opinion. With Thoreau this took the 
form of a justification of civil disobedience: with 
Emerson it became a kind of fuzzy pantheism. 


We can see the sort of thing the transce orien- 
talists were driving at when one considers the 
scandal (quaint to our ears) that drove Emerson 
out of the Unitarian church and his early calling 
as a preacher. Emerson decided that when Jesus 
told his disciples to eat the bread and drink the 
wine in memory’ of him at the Last Supper, he 
meant them to do it, but did not intend to impose 
a “memorial feast" on future generations.This was 
considered blasphemous and Emerson was pres- 
surised to lake his transcendental insights else- 
where. 

He did so, in an interesting career as essayist, 
poet, globetrotter and centre of a “school" that 
included Margaret Fuller and Amos Brown 
AJcoit, father of the better known Louisa May. 
Emerson's milieu was that of experimental, 
socialist communities like Brook, Farm would-be 
utopias such as the Oneida community and the 
religious sects of the Hutteritea, Shakers and Mor- 


monsjn whom Emerson took a great interest 

What is attractive about Emerson is his wit and 
what is not so attractive is his somewhat super- 
cilious personality. He remarked that liberty on 
the lips of Daniel Webster was like the word 
“love" in the mouth of a courtesan; he charac- 
terised a bad president (Franklin Pierce) as a 
“toad in amber"; he described Brigham Young 
as a “sufficient ruler, and perhaps civiliser of his 
kingdom of blockheads." 

Yet he seemed able to maintain a lasting friend- 
ship only with second-raters. He patronised 
Whitman, an incomparably superior poet. He and 
Thoreau gradually drifted apart, probably because 
of Emerson's envy of his friend's superior talents; 
and Emerson quarrelled wirh Hawthorne because 
he (Hawthorne) had written an admiring politi- 
cal biography of the pro-slavery president 
Franklin Pierce. 

Emerson was in fact a good hater .and the fol- 


lowing outburst against the South in 1865 shows 
a certain kind of Yankee sensibility at white heat: 
“I charge the Southerner with starving prisoners 
of war, with massacring surrendered men with 
advertising a price for the life of LincoIn...with 
assassination of the president^.wrth attempts to 
import the yellow fever into New York; with the 
cutting up of the bones of our soldiers to make 
ora aments, and drinking-cups of their skulls.” 

Carlos Baker's book contains a lot of fasci- 
nating information about that curious collection 
of idealists centred round Concord and Boston 
in the mid- 19th-century. My favourite was Amos 
Bronson Alcott who did not just tty to found a 
socialist commune, but a vegetarian socialist com- 
mune. 

The volume bowls along quite amiably, but is 
in many ways an old fashioned book, reminiscent 
of the Gay Wijpon Allen style of biography. It is 
written in a curiously esoteric way as if address- 


ing a Princeton graduate seminar. Baker never 
identifies Brook Farm as an experimental Fouri- 
erist commune and there is an assumption that 
all his readers must know what it is. There is too 
much quotation from Emerson’s letters and 
journals, to the point where tbe author seems at 
times unable to write, a sentence without the 
crutch of Emerson's own utterances. 

More seriously, there is no attempt to pene- 
trate Emerson's inner psychological world, and 
in general too many of Baker’s insights are con- 
fined to the surface. There is much talk of eccen- 
tricity, but surely the most outre artefact is a biog- 
raphy that begins when the subject is 27, as this 
book does. If the child is father to the roan using 
Baker’s methodology we would have to conclude 
that Emerson was a product of parthenogene- 
sis. There is a case for saying that in this col- 
lection of eccentrics tbe oddest of ail is the 
author himself. 
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Counting the virtues of a wide acquaintance 

James Joyce gurgled his tea Peter Scott was spoilt ratten fay his mother. James Fergusson admires an acute diarisft eye 

Fourteen Friends by Janies Lees-Milne, John Murray, £1 9.99 


lames Lees-Milne writes of William 
^ ■ | Plomen “He was by no means handsome. 

J and resembled the sort of decent, shy man 
you might hope, after the death of someone 
M hear to you. to encounter at the under- 
taker's." 

Lees-Milne was, evidently, born an 
observer. His public career was with the 
National Trust in its glory days, when 
amateurism was still a solid virtue; he was 
responsible, before and after the Second 
World War, later us the Trust's Historic 
Houses Adviser, for identifying properties for 
acquisition and - most subtly - for negotiat- 
ing with long-landed squires, their heirs and 
assignees, the painful transfer of ownership. 
His ey e for buildings is demonstrated in the 
handsome books he wrote for Batsford on the 
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Baroque in Spairyind Italy, on Robert Adam 
and Inigo Jones, in which he describes archi- 
tecture as others might paint it. 

His clear eye for people, from end-of- 
dy nasty relics to the bright young friends of 
his Twenties and Thirties, was first revealed 
much later, in his acute 1970 autobiography 
.Another Self, in which he delivers an extra- 
ordinary portrait of his art-hating father, and 
then in his wartime diaries, beginning with 
Ancestral Ibices (1 Q 75), which have achieved 
the status of minor classics. 

Lees-Milne is not to everybody's taste. He 
appears too patrician for some, too provoca- 
tively incorrect. But his strength as an 
observer is that he has always felt an 
outsider; he has always had access to that 
patrician world (Eton, Magdalen, the Irish 
Guards. Brooks's), but not felt himself of it 
Before he went to Oxford his father sent him 
on a course at a Stenography School for 
Young Ladies in Chelsea and, after he went 
down, his first job for four years was as a 
secretary. The first subject of his new book, 
the sculptress Kathleen Kennel (Mrs Cap- 
lain Scott), he met during this time, and in 
1937 - whilst she was still alive, and to her 
intense interest - he was asked by the Times 
to write her obituaty. 


The texts for two other of his subjects, 
Sacheverell Sitwell and Rosamond 
Lehmann, began as obituaries in the 
Independent . Lees- Milne has conspicuous 
strengths as an obituarist - apart from 
longevity (which could hardly have been 
apparent in 1937). He has had an astonish- 
ingly wide acquaintance, he has a long 
memory and a deep diaty, an old-fashioned 
breadth of reading and a fine sense of small 
drama. He can be acerbic (he is occasion- 
ally merciless in his diaries), but he writes 
with love. “Sometimes in the watches of the 
night," he begins his account of the deco- 
rator John Fowler, “I tty to induce sleep by 
counting the virtues of my friends." 

Here is a moving portrait of Vita 
Sackvillu-West, who retreated into the sherry 
bottle in old age bur won Lees-Milne’s 
“total affection” and for whose poetry, 
especially The Land , he is an assertive 
champion; here is Robert Byron, barking 
with laughter, to whom Lces-MDae’s last 
furious words were “I shall never see you 
again. Robert. Never! This is the end" - 
Byron went missing, believed torpedoed, 
shortly afterwards; here is the versatile but 
ugly Osbert Lancaster, more wit than 
humour, and the well-intentioned artist 


peer Paul Methuen, whose epitaph reads 
Optimum feat - “He did his best". 

In counting virtues, Lees-Milne is 
inevitably interested in heredity. Just as his 
father deplored everything the young Jim 
stood for, so, he notes, his friends had ter- 
rible parental struggles. Henry Green (who 
refused to return to his family home after 
his brother inherited) denounces his father 
on a bus; Vita Sacfcviile-West (who wrote a 
guidebook to Knole after not having set foot 
in the place for 20 years) had a mother who 
embroiled herself in embarrassing court 
cases - as did Sacheverell Sitwell's; James 
Pope-Hennessy loathed his major-general 
father, William Plomeris father bellowed at 
him for washing grapes; Kathleen Kennet, 
on the other hand, spoilt her son, Peter 
Scon, rotten. 

In observation, it is the small detail (that 
diarist's bonus) which tells. Lees-Milne 
records meeting the slender-fingered James 
Joyce in Paris, and his gurgling over tea; 
Most poignantly of all in these rich, sharp, - 
elegant memoirs, he remembers, with 
Patrick Kinross In Scotland, haying to drag- 
a broken-fogged stag, a royal, into the sea 
to drown. It was, he says, “one of the 
nastiest experiences of my life". 





His latest Zen bestseller 
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’Dibdin is the master of new-wave thrillers.' 

Observer 

Now available in paperback 
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'Both a mesmerising thriller and a prolonged, intelligent 
meditation on the random nature of violence.’ 

■- 1 -' Independent on Sunday 


Available in bookshops now! 
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urder m 19th centuiy. Canada; paedophiles in 
Fifties England; V-l rockets in Bermondsey; 
cast ration-happy. policemen on the streets- of. 
Bombay; menace and lunacy in a Deny 
distillery; icebergs in the Atlantic... it’s noi.all 
beer and skittles in Booker-land. Apart from 

'.L. 1 - • 


•’ 


characterised by secrets, uncertainties, pozzies in need of . 
elucidation, guilty knowledge hogged by the characters. It . 
is of course the basicfunction of a novel to “unfold” a • ; 
plot SO that we come to know the dramatis personae • 
better at the end titan we did at the beginning; but I can’t, 
remember a time when British fiction — at Booker level . 
anyway - was less interested in narrative exuberance and ■ * 
more interested hi static evocation. I wish this were a 
more original point of view; unfortunately Evelyn Waugh : 

said the same tiling ini 957.;. 

The 29th Booker Prize looks set to be a very decent . 
affair no headbutting, no barging in the line -out, no 
accusations of sexism, little-Englandism, pretentiousness 
or bad taste. All six shortlisted writers are wholly 







appeared on the sbortist before (Beryt Bainbridge has; ,r :; 
practically got a seasantick’et); fli^c-'ertsi^,clmded; r -: if* J 
between, the sexes; there, are representatives^tjto the 
colonies anddcmihucnref^fistTywas born'ih*Bombayand- 
livesin Canada, ‘as does Atwoodtand Ihe CefficEritee-f 


of childhood Reading in ih& (whioh mclt^eis ah v -L 

account of a classroom discussion involving hisr'cal-fife 


Margaret Atwood 

Alias Grace 
Bloomsbury, £16.99 


Beryl Bainbridge 

Every Man for Himself ' 
Duckworth, £14.99 


Seamus Deane 

Reading in jfoe Dark • 
Cape, £13.99 - 




Margaret Atwood is. by general 
consent, near the top of the 
world's Premier League of 
novelists. This, her ninth work of 
fiction and the first time she has 
used historical events as the basis 
for a novel, is a disturbing and 
intense unlocking of the mind of 
an Irish servant girl who 
murdered her employer in 1843. 
Grace Marks spent 30 years in jail 
and was later pardoned, but 
nobody knows if she was guilty or 
innocent "This is an Atwood- 
shaped space," commented 
Carole Angier. “a perfect case for 
her concerns: women as the 
objects of men’s lusts and fears, 
and the connections between 
sexual and political exploitation”. 
The narrative of a prototypical 
psychoanalyst, Simon, unfolds 
alongside Grace’s own story. Two 
explanations of her behaviour are 
offered, but it’s the scientist who 
comes to a sticky end. 


Every Man for Himself tells the 
story of the.four days on which ' 
the Titanic sailed before its ' - 
fateful meeting with ah icebetg. 

It follows Beryl Bainbridge’s 
novel about Scott of the - 

Antarctic, The Birthday Boys: as . 
in that book, she uses real \ - « - 
people, a real event, a frightfully 
British catastrophe, to. 
memorialise the death of 
innocence. Peter Parker wrote: 
“Bainbridge 's description of the 
unfolding disaster - at once . 
frightening and funny - is done 
with a series of small deft 
touches: stairs which look., 
perfectly level, but which 
unbalance someone descending 
them... The apparent simplicity of 
this short, beautifully written 
book should mislead no-one. 

Here is a writer who knows 
precisely what she is doing mid : 
who does it with unemphatic but 
exhilarating panache.” 




Seamus Deane is a Derr^’poet ... 

-and academic who edited the ; ' “ 

three-yolumrifeldDtty <? r . 
antholQgyofJriSh’Uterature. . -v 

Theeohnection between 
. “person al and political destiny in -* . . 
roodem Ulsterls at the heart of - 
this autobiographical debut ’•/- *C” 
about a childhood in the Forties. -V 
haunted by ghosts, famfly secrets 
and sectarian whispers. "The 
whole locality,’' wrote Patricia 
.- Craig:“seems awash, tiimytbs ■ 

‘ and fables which Cffla work m : . ’ 

. contradictory ways:, to impart s -V .- 
- information and to keep things 
tantahsingly obscure... Therais 
something eating away atthe 
‘. heart of this family^ Perhaps it is - 
meant to sfandin some way for - 
Northern Ireland, scuppered by * 
inherited blight.” Readingm the 
Dark, she concluded, “is 
consistently feticitous in affeci ; ' 
and compelling in atmosphere. 

But it's not optimistic”. - ' 



Welcome to Tinseltown, India 

Clive James’s new novel perfectly captures the complexity of Bombay, says Tim McGirk 


A t first, in Clive James’s new novel, 
which chronicles the rise of a Bom- 
bay street urchin into minor Bolly- 
wood film stardom, I was too aware of 
James as the sardonic outsider, the TV 
personality. It’s as If he’s delivering his 
wrv travelogue commentary gazing at 
Bombay from his five-star Taj hotel 
room above the Gateway to India, or as 
he’s speeding through the slums in an air- 
conditioned Ambassador car. Yet even 
then. I have to admit, James is funny and 
his observations, often, are right on tar- 
S eI - 

Here's James, for instance, on laundry: 
"Again, here is something that makes 
India marvellous: dirty water can give 
you clean clothes. In mainland China, by 
contrast, a thousand million people pre- 


viously world-famous for their ability to 
do laundry are now, through the mira- 
cle wrought by communism, unable to 
wash your white shirt without turning it 
grey, or to press it without crushing the 
buttons like aspirin in a spoon." 

James has a good feel for Bombay and 
not only because the hotel laundry 
doesn't pulverise his shirt buttons. He 
sympathises with this mega-city of “som- 
nolent chaos and last-minute urgency”, 
and he tries earnestly to pin down the 
proper vocabulary ro describe the city’s 
squalor without sensationalising or triv- 
ialising it. James’ style has such a strong, 
humorous puli that, in the beginning, I 
thought it would flatten out his story with 
mockery. After a while, though, he stops 
intruding. Artfully, he slips off and 


leaves Sanjay, the street child gifted with 
good looks and cleverness, to pursue his 
obeSsion: having sex with Mumtas, the 
reigning sex symbol of Bollywood whose 
“thundercloud hair was done in a 
strange, wonderful way that made it look 
wild and windblown and yet heavy, as if 
it had been rinsed in cream and then 
photographed while it was flying”. 

As a boy, Sanjay wanders out of his 
“rag-and-bone suburbette" of garbage 
and mud and climbs through a bole in 
the fence to the Silver Castle, a film 
studio outside Bombay. To Sanjay, it 
looked like “the place where the creation 
of Earth must have been planned, the 
fortress of the gods". He is fed, cleaned 
and coddled by a beautiful actress named 
Miranda. She quickly tires of Sanjay and 


Die Silver Castle 
by Clive James 
Cape, £15.99 


discards him, but throughout his 
misadventures with the beggar gangs on 
the streets of Bombay, his memories of 
Silver City sustain him like a talisman. 

Sanjay’s first acting job is to flash his 
beautiful smile to help advertise a pave- 
ment tooth-puller. That’s followed by a 
sojourn with a loquacious English 
pederast who likes slumming it and call- 
ing Sanjay after Kipling’s Kim. The 
Englishman pays off Sanjay with some 
gay contacts among Bombay’s very rich, 


and he gives him an English dictionaiy, 
which Sanjay uses to decipher stories in 
gossip magazines about his beloved 
Mumtas. 

With a sty hand, James take digs at our 
own voyeurism of despair. Sanja/s big 
break comes helping western television 
crews do documentaries on Bombay’s 
poverty. Eventually, an Australian crew 
comes to explore another obligatory 
Bombay topic - the Indian film indus- 
try- and they lap up Sanjay’s gossip- 
magazine knowledge. He ends up back 
at the Silver Castle studio of his child- 
hood and hustles a job as a junior stunt 
man. Horrible things happen to him. 

From the Malabar Hills drawing 
rooms, where industrialists argue the 
merits of Lamborghini versus Ferrari, 


V - c; 


down to the gangs of beggar kids who 
smoke heroin before they curl up to sleep 
on top of the public urinals, James 
makes it all real. 

As the India correspondent for this 
newspaper, Tve come to know Bombay 
fiaitfy well. I’ve probably been conned by 
the same pack of beggars outside the 
Gateway of India as James, and I’ve 
probably peered into the same brothels 
on Falkland Road as he did. and I think 
that James has captured the city right. 
He’s a shrewd observer who takes in all 
of Bombay’s complexities, its greed, its 
wretchedness and its dreams, without 
passing flip judgements. Often hilarious 
and always ironic, this is James's best 
noveL The next time I'm in Bombay, I’ll 
be thinking of Sanjay. 



Fish is the most underrated, and by far the most versatile, of culinary 
delights. It's also flavour of the month among smart chefs. Don’t miss 
Michael Bateman’s three-part guide to the new wave of piscine cuisine 


The Culrural Revolution 
Part Two: over the next 211 
years, wen sex and shopping 
will change beyond all 
recognition. Prepare for the 
future by reading about the 
online home, and about a 
private life that would 
amaze your grandmother 



The Tory Report: what have 
the Conservatives really 
achieved in their 17 years 
of power? Peter Kellner and 
Paid Barker look for the truth 
behind the massaged figures 
■ 

Plus: Nicholas Barber on the 
noble art of hotel-trashing 


Postcards from 'Dante’s Florence’ 

Robert Winder muses on the significance of a guidebook for the perplexed 
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T here’s a saying in the property mar- 
ket that nothing realty matters 
except the three “ITs: location, 
location and location. Malcolm Brad- 
bury, taking this to heart in bis Atlas 
of Literature , seems to be seeking a 
new sobriquet for himself: The Geog- 
raphy Man. An undeniably hand- 
some volume - a coffee-table account 
of what happened where in the world 
of books - his Atlas is also a serious 
attempt to demonstrate that novelists 
are realty travel writers, even if they 
don’t go anywhere. It proposes that 
literature has always been inspired by 
real places (hard to argue with that) 
and has also impregnated and trans- 
formed these places for future gen- 
erations. The Introduction quotes 
Melville (“Nearly all literature, in 
one sense, is made up of guidebooks”) 
and Eudora Welty (“Fiction depends 
for its life on places"), and refers to 
Bradbury’s own conviction that “lit- 
erature and geography are intimately 
related." It is, on the face of it, a good 
subject, and no one has charted it so 
thoroughly before. It isn’t easy, admit- 
tedly, to think of “Dante's Florence" 
in the same breath as, say, “Hanif 
Kureishi's London". And the book 
does imply that all writers are basically 
up to the same thing, which is to com- 
pose allegories about where they live. 
But clearly we do think differently 
about the Lake District after 
Wordsworth; we do visit Dorset 
expecting to bump into Toss, 
Baths heba and the Mayor of Caster- 
bridge; and of course wc can’t look at 
the maps of northern France without 
recoiling at the bloody associations of 
the names: Ypres, Passehendade, the 
Somme. These landscapes have been 


Die Atlas of Literature 
ed Malcolm Bradbury 
De Agostini, £25 

handed a poetic or mythical resonance 
not merely by what happened there, 
but by what was written there. 

Bradbury has assembled a notable 
team of contributors: Arthur Miller on 
Broadway, Metvyn Bragg on Lake- 
land, Louis de Be mi tires on Latin 
America, Terry Hands on Shake- 
speare’s London, Justin Cartwright on 
South Africa, and many others. There 
are masses of appealing photographs, 
and the maps are dear and useful 
(though the one illustrating “Henry 
James’ International Scene", an elab- 
orate route plan over the north 
Atlantic, looks absurdly like a 
frequent-flyer special offer). 

But it was perhaps risky, in a pro- 
ject demanding both breadth and 
balance, to include only six female 
contributors out of 44. And it might, 
on second thoughts, have been better 
to have had fewer, longer essays 
rather than so many brief summaries. 
The contributors seem to have been 
asked to write a couple of thousand 
words on their chosen place - 
“Cervantes’. Spain", “Shakespeare "s 
London", “Kafka’s Prague “Dylan 
Thomas's Wales and so on - men- 
tioning no fewer than a dozen writers. 
Inevitably, no one has time to stop and 
look at the view, which one might have 
thought was the whole point The 
book veers, time and time again, 
towards an extremely banal idea which 
finds its most dismaying expression in 


a caption about Mrs Gaskell. “Mis 
Elizabeth Gaskell" we learn, “was one 
of the many novelists to write about 
the society she lived in". WelL knock 
me down with a feather. 

It seems baffling too that a volume 
so dearly aspiring to be encyclopaedic 
should be so fitful and patchy. Every- 
one, coming to a project such as this, 
will have their own list of writers who 
seem like foolish omissions, but here 
the gaps arc breathtaking. Malory? 
Proust? Nabokov? Tolstoy? Chekhov? 
Wodebouse? All of them would seem 
to have contributed hugely to our 
imaginary versions of the dark ages, 
fin-de-siede France, Tsarist Russia 
and Edwardftn England, but they 
don’t get so much as a look in. Even 
among the contemporary writers who 
one would have thought merited 
inclusion - “Bellow’s Chicago... 
Updike’s East Coast” - there are start- 
ling gaps. Raymond Carver is famous 
for having mapped a specific slice of 
modem Americana, but he escapes 
the book’s eagle eye along with his 
friend Richard Ford, who once went 
so for as to say: “Sometimes I think 
that geography alone is enough to 
inspire a writer.” A pity, too, that the 
author of the Caribbean entry has not 
read Derek Walcott's magnum opus , 
Omeros, which makes a big deal out 
of transferring a landscape - 
“Homer’s Aegean" - to the West 
Indies. 

. At its best - as when Bradbury 
himself explains how Washington 
Irving’s rose-tinted view of England 
informed America's kitsch sense of 
this country; or when Arthur Miller 
rejects the thesis of the book and 
insists that Broadway was always 


crude, commercial and anti-art - the 
volume does stir fresh air into the rela- 
tionship between literature and place. 
But all too often it drifts towards state- 
ments of the obvious. The essay on 
modem London complains that Mar- 
tin Amis’s lowlifes are “literary”. 
Things have come to a pretty pass 
when a work of literary criticism uses 
the word “literary" as a term of abuse. 

Some of these lapses may be 
inevitable by-products of committee- 
produced volumes such as this. The 
captions, in particular, seem to have 
strayed from a children’s history book. 
“Hie studies in psychoanalysis made 
by Sigmund Freud are today recog- 
nised throughout the worldLGocthc 
created figures of almost mythical sig- 
nificance. „The Second World War 
provoked a now boom ia art and lit- 
erature " Occasionally these numb 
sentiments creep into the text itself. 
“The novel,” we learn, “is generally 
slower than poetiy to react to the 
immediate moment.” Quite what this 
tells us - apart from the fact that nov- 
els take longer to write than poems - 
is a mystery. And when I read, of Vir- 
ginia Woolf, that “her work provides 
some of the best accounts we have of 
literary insight”, I had to fight the 
thought that only a biologist could 
accurately name the place where this 
needed to be stuffed. 

It is a great pity, since the intention 
was a fine one and the book is mostly 
straightforward and dean-cuL But ir 
does lead one to doubt the whole idea 
that literature is significantly about 
“place” at all. Raymond Carver once 
wrote: “Literature ia about people - 
does that need saying?" Maybe h 
docs. 
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Margaret Drabble bar® snide about reviewers? 
Tut-tut, says Hugo Barnacle 

The Witch of Exmoor bj Margaret Drabble, Viking. £16 


A t the outset of her new novel, 
Margaret Drabble writes: 
“Begin on a midsummer 
evening— Let us say that we. 
are in England, in 
Hampshire,” As Aristotle 
showed, either we are or we aren’t 
Let us not muck about 
The first scene is a dinn er party, 
and although the setting is meant to 
be contemporary, there is a curious 
timewarp effect The well-heeled 
company are playing the “Just 
Society” game, where they have to 
pick the kind of world they would 
like to be bom into if they didn’t 
know their social position in 
advance. These bourgeois post- 
prandial guilt-trips were such a 
staple of literary fashion in Lhe age 
of flares, Austin Allegros and brown 
corduroy modular sofa units that it 
really does feel quite strange in a 
brand new book. 

Perhaps in reality Drabble is not 
so much out of date as out of ideas. 
A successful middle-aged man and 
his successful middle-aged sisters are 
worried that their brilliant but batty 
old mother, the “witch” of the title, 
is going to squander their 
inheritance. Nina Bawden's Famiiy 
Money has dealt with similar themes 
in rather better style. There are also 
overtones of Barbara Vine, and 
some skeletons in the family closet 
which bear a strong resemblance to 
those Drabble bas rattled at us 
before, in The Radiant Way . 

The writing shows ambition, but 
not the inspiration to match. The 
word “palimpsest”, a common 
symptom of this complaint, appears 
as early as page 18, when Nathan, an 
adman married to one of the sisters, 
takes a walk to look at the 
countryside- In his mind, “The rural 
England of advertising is 
superimposed on the palimpsest of 
the England of Hampshire in the 
1990s.” It is doubtful that you can 
logically superimpose something. on 
a palimpsest any more than you can 
dilute water, but the aim is to work 
the ghastly word in somewhere, 
anywhere, for its ready-made posh- 
prose associations. 

Drabble produces a troublingly 
high number of these lines that 
announce their own cleverness but . . 
do not supply it Describing the vast 
and hideous house where Frieda the 
“witch" lives in remotest Devon, the 
narrator asks, “What folly had built 
this folly here—?" For noticing that 
madness and an extravagant building 
can both be referred to by the word 
“folly", nul points. ■ ■ 


Frieda walks through her 
overgrown grounds, “this wracked 
and rent, this Radcham woodland”. 
The allusion to the great illustrator 
helps us to visualise the scene and 
ties in with fairytale parallels 
elsewhere, but the chiming sound of 
“wracked” makes it all 
embarrassingly self-conscious and 
the suggestion of “nackrent” is a 
complete irrelevance. There are no 
landlord-tenant relations involved. 

.Nathan's mother, meanwhile, 
doesn't like him living in his trendy 
South Bank Mock because there’s an 
E in the postcode, an ugly reminder 
of Lhe East End their Jewish family - 
worked hard to escape from. We are 
told she “hasn’t moved with the 
times. She won’t even eat food with . 
an E in it” Surely a preoccupation 
with E-numbered food additives is as 
neurotically modem as you can get? 

David D’ Anger, a suave Guyanese 
academic married to another of the 
sisters, is repeatedly described, 
because of his dazzling powers of 
persuasion, as “dangerous”. You see 
it coming the instant Drabble 
introduces him, but that doesn’t 
make it any easier to bear. 

Wffl Paine, a character intended 
to be catalytic but really just 
peripheral, is half-Jamaican and, we 
are told, “too nice-looking to be 
pure-bred English. The pure-bred 
English are a motley, mottled, 
mongrel ugly breed, blotched with 
all the wrong pigments, with hair 
that does not do much for them at 
all. The English are clumsy and gross 
and at the same time run risk They 
do not make the best of themselves. 
Their bodies are thick, their feces 
are either pinched and beaky like 
mean birds or shapeless as 
potatoes.” Is Drabble speaking for - 
herself here? She doesn’t seem to be 
speaking for David Niven, Cary 
Grant, Vivien Leigh or Julie 
Christie. And “pure-bred English" is 
' a stupidly racist contradiction in 
terms." 

Nearing the end, the narrator says, 
“We ore nearing the end. Soon we 
can go for the kflL Indeed, for the 
overkfll—There will be one or two 
deaths, but not many." So, not an 
overtoil at all, then. Not exactly 
Operation Gomorrah or anything. 

Readable enough in its second 
half, once the action belatedly starts, 
the novel nevertheless contains a 
quantity of snide remarks about 
book reviewers, invariably a sign that 
the author is conscious of failure and 
expects bad notices. May Drabble 
soon return to form. 
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Piling on the agony 


Susie Boyt is simultaneously repulsed and impressed by the tale of a Harlem heroine 


Push by Sapphire, Seeker, £7.99 

I f s unusual for a book to make me ay, 
or, for that matter, to make me vomit 
Push, a novel by an American writer 
called Sapphire, produced both reac- 
tions. It tells the tale of Precious Jones, 
a 16-year-old black girl who has never 
been out of Harlem, who has suffered 
the worst kind of childhood abuses you 
could imagine. Raped by her father from 
infancy, she gives birth to his child al 12, 
on the kitchen floor, following a severe 
beating from her mother who has also 
subjected her to sexual and physical 
assaults. The result is a mongoloid baby 
whom she refers to throughout the 
book as Little Mongo. At 16, Precious 
is pregnant by her father again and, as 
the baby starts to show inside her, is 
esqpeUed from school, and sent to an 
alternative centre for children with dif- 
ficulties, called Each One Ifeach One. 

Here, in a small class of rape and 
incest survivors, ex-crack addicts, a girl 
who has had to watch her mother being 
murdered and a junior prostitute, 
Precious begins the long and difficult 
journey towards recovery. Trying to 
write helps her find a way of acknowl- 


How Stella Got Her Groove Back by Teny MacMillan, Viking, £16 


edging what she has suffered. Learning 
to read her class-mates’ work as well as 
books like The Colour Purple help her 
to manage her shame. The book’s move- 
ment towards hope is slow and difficult, 
never facile, and does not underestimate 
the obstacles involved. 

Reading this book made me dis- 
tinctly uncomfortable, for many differ- 
ent reasons, and it is obviously meant to. 
We are not spared any details when Sap- 
phire describes Precious's father having 
brutal and depraved sex with his daugh- 
ter. We are given a glimpse of hex state 
of shame and confusion after these 
regular assaults when we are told that 
smearing her face with her own faeces 
after her father has raped her is some- 
how soothing to the heroine's troubled 
mind. I wondered, while reading, what 
exactly the point of committing all this 
horror to paper was. lb let the world 
know that such things go on? Tb show 
how completely vulnerable children are 
to their parents’ desire to damage them? 
Tb make a point about hope - that some 
kind of sanity can be salvaged from even 
the most vile beginnings? The book 


certainly forces one to consider these 
questions, all of which seem valid and 
worthy and yet somehow the relentless 
scale of the tragedy and the explicit 
details of the sexual suffering are too 
much. Just when things look as though 
they couldn’t get any worse. Precious 
discovers that her father has infected her 
with the HIV virus. 

The author teaches creative writing 
and poetry in New York City and has 
said that Predous’s life is the kind of 
story that is familiar to her through her 
work with teenagers. At times. Push 
made me wonder whether it was right 
to convert such terrible personal tragedy 
into a literary product. But perhaps 
that’s the point that no-one wants to 
have to face up to, or take responsibil- 
ity for, things thai have gone this wrong. 
Hie father's delight in his daughter and 
her mother’s abuse are so vile that you 
are left with the feeling that you have 
been forced to watch what took place. 
Hence the vomit 

A tendency towards blandness in 
Terry McMillan’s How Stella Got her 
Groove Back was a life-saver after 


Sapphire’s book. This is a tale of how a 
successful, 42-year-old black financial 
analyst called Stella Payne turns her 
world around. As the book begins, 
Stella’s life is shown as near-complete. 
She has a great job, a beautiful apart- 
ment with quirky colour scheme and 
leather flooring. She has a son, Quincy, 
she adores, a toned and youthful body, 
and a hobby designing original pieces of 
furniture. In feet, she hardly has time to 
notice that the one thing she lacks is a 
meaningful relationship. 

This all dr anges when a trip to Jamaica 
sends her reeling. Suddenly, all the 
things she has previously valued-secu- 
rity, financial success, control - seem to 
lose their allure as she finds herself 
falling for a 20-year-old Jamaican man. 
The book is written in a light, conver- 
sational style which lends itself partic- 
ularly well to the heroine’s frequent 
attempts to get herself back on the 
straight and narrow. 

Although How Stella Got Her Groove 
Back could benefit from a more complex 
plot, it is a pleasant, undemanding tale 
of emotional awakening. 


Paperbacks 


Reviewed by Emma Hagestadt and Christopher Hirst 
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Hie Hidden Wiring 
by Peter Hennessy 
(Indigo, £7.99) 

Britain in hugely 
fortunate in having 
the assiduous and 
witty Hennessy to 
probe our “back of 
an envelope 
constitution". 

Sometimes it seems 

barely to exist - 

witness Michael . _ ■ . • . 

Heseltinc’s aggressive empire bunding, though • 

his post is “unknown to the constitution". Yet 

Hennessy insists on the importance of this 
“curious compound ... concealed beneath layers 
of opacity and mystery". His study ranges far • 
and wide, but is most incisive on the monarchy. 
Its powers are substantial - if mostly m 
abeyance - and it is here to stay. A “defunct 

poliiican” as head of state just won t do. 


Women oCtheHqj by bjgtt-Tfl V Jj&gi 
Margaret MacMillan 
(Thames & Hudson, 

£9.95) MacMillan's 
hugely enjoyable history 
of the memsahib . 
commences with the 
traumatic acclimatisation 
of the newcomer. One 
guide recommended 
flannel underwear, pet 
corset, petticoat, camisole 
ami woollen tea-gown as 
the amumnm acceptable 
wear. But there were compensations. A French 
visitor noted “the enormous quantity of beer 
and-wine absorbed by young Englishwoman”. 
Everyone remarked on the unexpected 
“playfulness” of the Raj. One regiment was 
known as the “Fornicating Fifth”, while two 
memsahibs were dubbed “Tread eThrt* and 
“Bed and Breakfast Betty” 


Praying for Sheetrock by 
Melissa Fay Greene 
(Minerva, £7.99) In 
McIntosh County in 1971 
the civil rights movement 
was little more than a 
fabulous rumour. Tbo 
busy sweeping the 
sidewalks, cleaning 
motels and preparing 
catfish, the black 
population of this 
isolated Georgia 
backwater had little time 
for organised protest But as the book's 
author is at pains to point out history 
happened here too. Combining oral testimony 
with her own narrative recreation of events, 
this toothsome social history resurrects the key 
players in a local drama every bit as gripping 
as that played out in the streets of 
Montgomery and Little Rock. 


Winter Journey by Isabel 
Colgate (Penguin, £6.99) 

Colgate’s latest aga saga 
about two ageing siblings 
hacking out their last 
days, lollops along with 
the good intentions of a 
labrador pup. Returning 
to her family pile in the 
Mendips, Edith Ashby is 
kept awake by memories 
of the past (hunt balls and 
failed marriages) and Mrs 
Weeks's shepherd’s pie. 

But being a practical son she’s determined to 
whip herself, and batchelor brother Alfred, 
into shape before old age really hits. A novel 
in which nothing happens - apart from long 
chilly walks and chats with the neighbours 
about the collapse of Lloyds - and too much is 
explained. English life at its most 
claustrophobic. 




Audiobooks 

Microserfs 
read by Matthew Perry 
Plan Talas from the 
Hills read by Martin Jarvis 


Audio is exactly the right medium for 
rtDouglas Coupland’s disturbing, very 
American, but strangely engaging 
Microserfs (HarpeiColIins, 3hrs, 
£7.99), a high-tech totally switch ed-on 
version of Friends which lakes a peek 
into the lives of a cohort of young 
computer nerds making a bid to 
escape from the all-powerful 
Microsoft to become cyberlords in 
their own right. Acutely socially 
observant and very funny. 

Rudyard Kipling’s Plain Thfes from 
the H3Is (CSA. 6hrS.£IJ-99) is too 
often assumed to be a rah-rah for the 
Raj collection for hooray Henries 
with a hankering for howdabs. They 
arc in feet largely kwe stories, foil of 
timeless characters and remarkably 
perceptive on the human condition. 
Read with wisdom and affection by 
Martin Jarvis. 

Christina Hardyment 


H G The History of 
Mr Wells by Michael 
Fool (Black Swan,- 
£7.99) It is hard to 
imagine many of 
today's 21-ycar-olds 
having to ration their 
reading of Tono- 
Bungay while on a 
first visit to Paris. 

Foot’s youthful 
enthusiasm has 

continued unabated, 

despite the decline in . “He was 

italicises his cwn behaviour as disgraceful- - 


The_Way We live Now by 
Richard Hoggart 
. (Pimlico, £7-99) An 
epigraph from Alberto . • 

Moravia sums up this 
stimulating, if dour study: 

“The ratio ofiiteracy to 
illiteracy is constant but 
nowadays the flliterates 
can read and write.” 

Though disappointed 
, with a culture dominated 
■ by soundbites (“the 
semantic equivalent of 
chicken nuggets"), 

1 Hoggart is not bereft of hope. Curioudy.fora ■ 

. writer wife such a keen eye for detail, his . 
.-arguments are vitiated by weak research- ... 
Categorizing pop songs, he merely produces a 
list of tides “put down as they come to tnmd”. 
Hoggarfs deficiency in humour may be a factor 
in hig-disfiaste for mass culture. 


Snafcebite Sonnet by 

Max Phillips (Abacus, — r~ 

£9.99) Since fee age of Qkj A l/C 
ten Nicholas Joseph VMni\W 

Wsrtheim has been e . 

obsessed by Julia and- her ‘ l fiv-. !• 

auburn armpits. Nine » i i 
years older than himself, SQ N MET 
she’s flaky, beautiful and . ..... J „■ 

bohemian, and not above 
giving him the eye in * 

Melody’s Ice Cream 

Parlour. Destined to float MAX fmim 

in and out of his life for —I 

the next 20 years, Julia 

prefers men who treat her bad and take her to 
Paris. In fee meantime Nick has to make do 
fantasising about high school girls and their 
“marshy" regions in the privacy of his suburban 
bedroom. A sweet and sexy memoir of American 
adolescence in fee Seventies but really as 
superfluous as the above mentioned hah. 


Cafe Europa by Slavenka 

Drakulic (Abacus, £6.99) 

According to Croatian 
journalist Slavenka 
Drakulic, at fee heart of 
every Eastern European 
city there’s a Cafe Europa. 

It’s a name that promises 
all the goodies of fee West 
- creamy cappuccinos, 
rich chocolate cake and 
reams of loo roll - and 
cocks a snook at 
established values. In a 
series of sparkling 

persona] essays (including reflections on why 
she's never worn her Kenzo suit and a bad 
experience at fee Cheltenham Literary Festival), 
Drakulic examines fee continuing East West 
divide, and ber own ambivalent feelings to her 
communist past A book feat will catch you out 
in prejudices you never knew you had. 



Who’s reading 
whom 

Shena Machay finds sufficient 
self-effacement in Alec Guinness’s 'My 
Name Escapes Me’ (Hamisti Hamilton) 

“I’m rather hooked, in a dipping-in, 
Idipping-out, fashion on Alec 
Guinness’s ‘diary of a retiring actor’. 
Although written for publication - 
Charles Moore was the protagonist, 
with the idea of snippets for the 
Sundtn Telegraph - it is clever and 
unselrconsdous. Guinness muses on 
whatever catches his fancy: fee death 
of Red Rum. fee national lottery, trip 
‘ to the theatre, birds in the garden, th< 
odd exodus from retirement to do 
voice-overs. Lurid, witty and urbane.” 
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Good thing 

Velvet shirt, £40 

If last year's £80- 
plus price tags 
on simple casual- 
but-smart velvet 
shirts meant that 
vou went 
"without, mope 
no more - your 
days suns velvet 
are now over. 

Delicious, floppy 
velvet shirts in a 
wide range of 
fashionable 
colours arc 
currently filling 
the racks at M&S. Of course it’s a shame it has 
taken them a year to get their act together, but the 
price - a mere £40 - and the colours - orange, 
chocolate, ruby, purple — more than make up for 
their tardiness on the fashion-front 

Marks & Spencer, call 0171-935 4422 


Mad thing 

Let Rip Fun Pot, £3.00 

Unlimited farts are 
now available in a 
handy little pot This 
flatulent version of toy 
classics such as 
**Slime" consists of a 
ball of soft green putty 
which embarrasses 
itself every time you 
shove it back into the 
container. Good taste 
never goes out 
of style. 

Call Bhs0171 262 3288 


Cyclone comp winners 

The first three names out of the Dyson cylinder were: 
Helen Mackay, Manchester; Adrian Sevfour, London; Pam 
Grogono, Norfolk. Congratulations to them. 





The iron lady - 
from Benetton to 
blacksmith 

Alison Culiford meets Suzanne Ruggles 


A nyone who complains that 
their creativity is stifled by the 
need to make a Jiving should 
take a leaf out of Suzanne 
Ruggles’s book. A business- 
woman setting up franchises 
for Benetton in the late Eighties, she 
opened a magazine one day and saw 
a sofa constructed of steel. -It was 
total instinct. I knew. This is wfaar I 
want to do.’ " she recalls. She appren- 
ticed herself to a blacksmith and 
learnt bow to bend, break and weld 
metal, then began designing. 

“I faxed my scribbles to him and 
he said, ‘Great We want to make 
them up,* and that was it. If people 
had said. ‘Don’t give up the day job,' 
then Td still be there now." 

It is easy to see why her ideas 
were snapped up when you enter 
her shop, which opened in 
Chelsea’s King’s Road in July. 
Plate glass fronted - with a crude, 
industrial style mast in the window 
supporting a glass shelf on which a 
sculpture appears to float - it is 
part shop, part stage set, peopled 
with a constantly changing cast of 
imaginative furniture pieces, sculp- 
ture and art. Walking in, you are 
confronted by an extraordinary 
steel bodice with spiralled metal 
breasts mounted on a curving, lin- 
ear base. Thoughts of Joan of Arc 
came straight to my mind, but the 
female warrior was in fact com- 
missioned by Simpson’s for a win- 
dow display on the theme of “the 
spell of the Highlands". The the- 
atricality spills into the furniture 
designs too - an enormous, bil- 
lowing chaise longue is inviting 
despite its hard, cold material (of 


course there are ample cushions 
between you and the metal grid 
that is its frame). The Nautilus 
table, stone-topped with a Lada 
inscription about the sea. has pol- 
ished steel legs like shells or a wave 
over-topping itself. There are 
smaller pieces, too: delicately bal- 
anced candlesticks and blackened 
bowls, all with a sculptural quality. 

-I wanted to show that metal fur- 
niture doesn't have to be purely 
functional. It is such a versatile 
medium - it can be contemporary 
with clean lines or it can be elegant 
I continue to experiment wiLh new 
ways of adapting the metal, eroding 
it with chemicals, rusting it But bal- 
ance is everything." 

The training she gave herself, 
while "bloody hard" because of the 
brute strength required, was vital in 
enabling her to design. Now she 
farms out the construction to a 
team of craftspeople who work 
from her drawings. 

“Because making things out of 
metal is ail to do with line, what you 
draw is what you get, as long as you 
understand the principles before- 
hand. People have asked me to 
work in wood and I found that dif- 
ficult because I didn’t understand 
how it works.” 

Quality of workmanship is a vital 
factor. “We don’t buy in any motifs 
- everything is constructed from 
scratch." Rope designs, a recurring 
theme, are made from three metal 
rods, twisted and clamped. The legs 
of the Iripod tables are tied in the 
centre by a metal rope and look as 
if they would spring apart if it were 
removed, while die Neoclassical 



armchair has metal tassels that 
appear to dangle as if made of silk. 

Ruggles sees the shop as a 
medium for the interchange of ideas. 
She undertakes large-scale com- 
missions for restaurants, dubs or 
shop window displays and these 
often give rise to ideas that can be 
adapted for smaller pieces. 

A table designed for the Friends 
of the V&A sparked off an idea for 
the Ad Vitam table, where the Latin 
phrase meaning “to eternal life" 
reads in a perpetual circle. She 
hopes that from these showpieces 
other commissions will evolve as 
people walk in off the street. 

The shop is also something of a 
gallery, though one, she emphasises. 


that is not rarified or off-putting. 
She is planning an exhibition for 
later this month which will include 
Paul Margetts (whose Masai war- 
riors and moving semi-abstract 
sculptures are currently on display), 
a Danish painter, Helene Thejll, 
another sculptor working in steel 
and a photographer. ‘Tve given 
them a brief and will see what they 
come up with," she says. T call my 
exhibitions celebrations- it will be 
about having fun." 

This unpretentious attitude is 
refreshing in the world of contem- 
porary design. While l was in the 
shop two workmen in paint-spat- 
tered jeans came in to examine the 
metalwork and were welcomed, not 


greeted with stony silence. "As long 
as l keep an open mind people w ill 
keep coming into the shop and 
back I come with new ideas.” she 
says. That, too, seems to he the key 
to creativity. 

Suzanne Ruggles, 436 King's 
Road (0171-351 6565) 

Prices: from £29.50 for rose 
bowls. Gilded frames from £23. 
Tripod tables from £295 
Ad Vitam table £850. 

Slipper sofa (what I called a 
chaise longue) £1800. These 
die calls her "mare sculptural 
pieces" and they are therefore 
more expensive. Neoclassical 
armchair with cushions £495. 
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Tel: 0171 293 2222 


classified • independent traders 


Fart 0171 293 2505 


For Sales 




#• — 
Chronometer. Watch and 
Nautical Instrument, maker to, 
The Right Honourable the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
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Snv ills :hi paw- colour lirochun- ccmtalnutu details n( a 
rniiw of out 15ft h'nR'pieres and ue.illwr instruments. 
i*riiVN fnnn Git in £1.000. PIib details of a rarwe of FREE 
Smills alts. WlltUHn any oliHgatlon ssliatsoeser. 

SE '_ ^-ttUI^O-'ntiiin Ihmy. 2j ijimlifll. UviTpiM 1.1 Hi'/. 

[" Slnipls compkie ilie coupon below and post it to: ""! 
Senilis. Comhill House. 24 Corn hill. Liverpool LI 8DZ ' 

Iir trh-plluiii' IIS nil: 0151 708 0099 

iirltis UNiHuOini 7lUtfi777. Our lmsiites.s iHHirs lire 
M'Hi.-Kn. H..Ufcim -."I K ipm Sal & Sim. UUiftum-I.OOpm. 
Vissurphimi.' sersur out uf ufljrr (mum. 

N.hikm Mr Mrs. Its.) 
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JCBtagx 


CHSQU SSWs toe QUICK & DIRECT. s 

jiUx eyaS pHIB) fft nu l IBUBI 6 
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What’s On 


PHANTOM pop ft span. C.DIon. 
OatUB. Sting 0171 S3 61 19 


Unusual Gifts 


A BIRTHDATe Nsnpapfe. Free- 
phone (0800) 906609. 


For Sales 


] 


COMFORT & SUPPORT FOR OUTDOOR PEOPLE 


TRIO Walking 
Stick Seat 

For a welcome rest 
wfie shopping take 
THE TRIO The three 
legged seat which is 
fight and doubles as a 
walangsfidc 


Original Shooting 

Stick Among the finest 
Shooting Sucks 
avaiable. 




Ideal for golf 
enthusiasts and all 
followers of outdoor 
pursuits. 


STABLmmffT ' STRONG 
IDEAL FOR • PICNICS 
• RAMBLING • SIGHTSEEING 
■ SPORTS VIEWING 



Strong seat,- 
wearing yet 
comfortable. 
Removable femie 
for use on hard 
surfaces. With the 
seat folded, the 
leather trimmed 
hands and sturdy 
construction makes it 
into an ideal walking 
stick. 


Umbrella Stick Seat 

Ideal for extra re-assurance 
in foul weather Sold storm 
reststart Iran*, study atumtnium 
shaft. Ultra S^itwaight, vnjfcftng 
approx 2.7b3, L3 ob the Original 
Shooing Stick, it is suppBed wfih 
removable anti-sJpruWwtemtia- 
staUe on hard ouKloor ml Moor 
surfaces. Avaiable in yean and 
write or blue arid wrtte panefs. 



SEND NO MONEY NOW Pay only after receipt of goods. 
Credit cards will be charged 7 days after despatch of goods. 


Eg 


STAY SAFE iDept. IND42 . 81 The Mailings, 
Stan stead Abbotts, Ware, Herts. SGI 2 8HG. 
Tel: 01920 871453 or 877270 

Please add £1 .75 post & packing per order 


Unusual Gifts 


Umax wtifc Alhhtic 


ROSIE NIEPER™ co h ^ lh 

A selection from our Tata 3 co * ecOOT1 - 

brilliant ranges. Woman with 

Altitude by Horacek. 
Talented Cat 
try Vhf Oulllan 
Both 100% cotton, 

r ^ze XL. £13.99 ^ 

inc. postage each. 5 " 

§ 



1 Rosie Nieper 1 1 , 

Q 12 Munster Rd, 
Teddington. Middx. 
TWll 9LLor phone: 
0131-255 9920 (24hra) 


>Fitni Gnoos adiw smf< 
Erani W2-IN6. Also 
Suafay Nswpspea hm 
1915, faadyfcr pranas* 
tame day Resell. 

| REMEMBER WHEN | 

I > ‘SSX,E3E 


0181-688 6323 


BIRTHDATE NEWS 


Ore someone an 
n eeo pa pm 
the my day 



they were bom 
itx+p&r 

■Fra* 100 years old 
TIMES ot earns 
. ‘Rower 

PlT Message whan Mr 
cfireci toreefotent 
■Same day deapatch 

Tel: 0171 7262626 
@am to 9pm everyday) 


MILLIONS SUFFERN 
L EVERT TEAR | 

NOW YOU CAN 
[HELP YOURSELF TO 
M ove rcome m 

vuH-Hraniw 

■ PNEUMATIC 

■eveloper 

■ COWS COCWlfra WTTX 
[SUCTION PUW. WHtOSWC 

I met, uancATMo sachet 

k AfOniLLNSTRUCTlONS. 

I Namuuvmjo mm 

[twai utter omr &I9I 

ThllgrVniHaiallMn 

■■ — n pf 

■rmb fvowaasiBi ft 

SW248633SIS 

wm oeeroDauspQ'S to- 

MOCIWOTIDinDD 
m hoc* closs. hastwos. 

[ EAST SXTS3S 4JK 
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Health & Leisure 



I Do¥sniiG make] 

YOUR BACK ACHE? ; 

Are the hours you spend 
travelling, ai work or away from 
the only chair that suits you 
made a misery because of 
BACK AND SCIATIC PAIN? 

Cushions and pads may 
help for a while but they will never 
convert a seat or chan that is bad for 
your back into one which gives you 1 

comfort and relief. And that is what you . 
are looking foe 9 I 

The MEDesign BACKFRIEND was the ■ 
first such seat to be selected for the | 

London Design Centre In 1985 . 1 
• It supports the whole spine and I 
in this way takes the load off I 
your lower back ! 

• The seat-base ensures that I 
^ the curve of the back rest is® 
always at the right height I 

• It is adfostabfe for height and can beset * 

at any an^e you choose 1 

• Available in a choice of 7 colours ” 

• his light, portable «md you can use it I 

anywhere to make any seat or chair 
comfortable | 

• From a medical. orthopaecSc and _ 

ergonomic point crfwew it is unrivalled I 

• Made in England and sold in ■ 

30 countries. | 

WHAT IS MORE: -Vbu can have it ■ 
for a 14 day HOME TRIAL I 

-It carries a 5 year -No sales people | 



guarantee 


will call 


Post the FREEPOST coupon today - no stomp 
needed. Or phone 01704 S42373 for mote | 

information. Personal caflos are ahwys wdcomc| 
To: MEDesign Lid, FREEPOST. Southport. 
Merseyside PR8 1BR (Dept. IND 5TJ9) 

Please send me my hue Backfriend I 
and derails of my 14 day home triaL 


Name _ 
Address 


_ PostCode 

I & 



Backfriend 



ANKLE 

PROBLEMS 

Twjl SfKflSBBI Bdi DfWB 

'Weeks mv t spewE) 

>qppflJt td hrip 

pmee nuunaod 
nemaipns. 
CCrtitl* cw'l 

Padded iDCft) m ihc wle of tie aepppn 
pit uMsj bAAs p «s Ac 

rewfxfewr laincnl »t*sj w rotnOsn 
yoor ooraul atk nmoaaA. 

Price £ 19.99 (p&p) 
Mawr dw *tk bow S«a 11- 
:i«. MuJ 2-2*0. Lnpf&ai. 
CdonBbd.9ftitit.GrE!. 

Anibbic he Cetftu. 

EVft IX, SI UaAII Bari, EastmL 
N»siette»M:«Joz. 
ihoasormmu 
F*3 iBcen- bad; guaraolee 


Fashion 


fISH;- k' & r.S S'.VcaTErS 
i«?0=7?a FROM .’.OS'.V-V 
THICK. CHUNK'- 1 . WARM i 


Bxrbiciin Trading '. M D 

J .f.pf r.Tkrt 

Cornwall Pi K' 4JG 

Ttt, CI17S? 



Personal 


Winners of the International 
Open Amateur Poetry Competition 
“ Voices On The Wind” 


Diane Lack / Ringwood, Hants 


:*■ SW!- ^7-n 


R. Shqrtieard / Setby, North \fariobiit 
Shanxi Haskell / Redgntey. Bucks 
Chritfopher Goodwin / Southwick. Bte Sussex 
Gore Comer / ftigntoo, Devon 
R. O. Wiffiams I Gwyaedd. WUes 


Joan JacAson / Le min gt ou Spa, ^hrWkkslurt 
A J. RnsseD / Godalming, Surrey 
Barry H. Tomer / Redcas; Cleveland 
Breadm Ball/ Rocbcao. Kent 
Brian Carnage/ Tonbridge, Kern 
Charles Tumiswood/ Brecon, Powys 
Christopher Roffaery / UtU wrtrr . Stoffe 
David GoOedge/ Short -Up-Hill. London 
David Ibulson/ aD Caonii^s, Devizes 
E. Fences / Stanmore, Middlesex 
Dukac Leveoe/ Bournemouth, Dorset 
E M. Stockham / Middlesbrough, Cleveland 
£md Cousins / Hewfington. Oxford 
Emma Dtabik l Rml Anmdet, West Sussex 
G. McGtnc / Wfesr Kirfjy, Moseyside 
Gcmgc Prince/ South Wbnston. W in chester 

Hugh MaUia / Dublin, Ireland 

Iris Tbyjor / Abbeyfiekt Wrexham 

Jennifer Lewis / Bexleyhearh, Ron 

Jean Husks / Gfenganaley. Co. Antrim 

Gordon &eele / Woodbridge, Suffolk 

Jote Altaasoa/Eafin^, Hens 

John MdCinnon / Maudiline, Ayrshire 

Joy OttewiH / SL Leonards-on-Sea. East Sussex 

Jodi Lonsdale /Gosport. Hampshire 

Julia Wood / Dav ert r y . Northarts 

JuBe Wat / RamweDgafe Moot, Durham 

Katy Gabon* / B«««i*iay Common*. Berkshire 

Kevin Wans 7 HoH. Humberside 

M. 1 Howefi / MaJvem, MncenoshiR; 


Shirley Broomfield t Dariingion. Co Durham 
Jennifer Churches /Telford. Shropshire 
John Jay / Bexhill-on-Sca, Sussex 
Sarah Wallace / Sponsion, Norwk-ti 
Jennifer ftrtter / Naffcrton. East Tivkshitc 


Madeleine McKemvn Woking Surrey 

Magda She turn / Bilkricay, Essex 

Margaret Callow ! Norwtjh. Norfolk 

Martin ScuhberfiefcJ / Bath. Anm 

Mhairi Brawn / Dundee, ScoUand 

Nina Criswkk / Sioneleigh. Surrey 

Olivia Simmonds / Hantrington. Hampshire 

Rex Baker > Hove, East Sussex 

Rosalind Annacad / Beiper, Dcrtjyshirc 

S. Armstrong Evans /Thvisnx*. Devon 

Sarah Avis/ Ely, Cambridge 

Shiriey Cutter / Cbclmsfonl Essex 

Trevor Garrud / New Southgate. London 

John Teare i Jurby. Isle of Man 

Corinne Appleton / Hcrtziyah. Israel 

Patricia Brack/ Iriam. Manchester 

Piotr Zazuln ! Wroclaw, Poland 

Sheila Lcheup/SJifeup. Kan 

Anthony Yales / Windsc*, Berkshire 

David Erdos / Little Venice. London 

Etizabeih Opic /Altrincham. Cheshire 

Stella Tomkins / Clacton. Essex 

David Gill I Botlcy. Oxford 

Joe Ron /Wes Demon Park, Newcastle upon T>i 

Rdridt Alien / Hawthorn Wxy. Cambridge 

Peter Davies / Barry. South Glamorgan 

Dave Moss / Princeiown. Devon 

1 R. S heard Uxbridge; MukDocx 

D G. Priestley > SJca&nd, Lincolnshire 



Unit 45c, Joseph Wilson Industrial Estate. Milbtrood Road. WtalsUbto. Kern CT5 TPS. 
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House and Home 
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j FACTORY SHOP i 

SOFAS & SOFA BEDS 


From Factory to you! NO MIDDLEMAN! 

Styled and made to your own requiremems. Deeper .seats Hidier 
or lower backs - Soft or firm cushions. A clmiiw of hundreds of 
fabrics from Sandersons. Liberty. Monk we II a„d oihei-s. All work 
carried out by craftsmen and women. Not maxv produced VVc als<» 
undertake reupholstering to the public and inferior designer. 
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A perfect fit 
Claire Gervat 
tries on her 
new Levi's 

photograph: 

Tony 

Buckingham 


i*- rfri-iii *" ^ 


I 've always thought that Professor Higgins 
must be the influence behind the jeans 
industry: “Why can't a woman be more like 
a mail ...” Why else would manufacturers 
determinedly continue to make denims in a 
*one- shape =fits . all-^desigi^-^ieirmost' 
women’s shape is so different from men’s ? 

Only in the past 15 years or soEvetfie ready- 
ing brands introduced designs especially- for 
women that don’t ignore the existence of hips, 
and a lot of the high-street chain stores. also 
make their own ranges. But unless you happen 
to conform to the “standard” proportions used 
in mass production - which are, after all, only 
an average, and a Fifties average at that— then 
you may as well give up on the idea of buying 
jeans at all 1 certainly had. ' 

Until just over a week ago, that is, when 1 
walked out of the Original Levi’s Store in- 
Regent Street, London, wearing a pair of jeans 
that fitted impeccably, feeling extremely happy 
(I used to walk out of jeans shops feeling there 
must be something terribly wrong with me). For 
in the basement of that shop is a corner devoted 
to the new Personal Pair scheme, which brings 
the techniques of mass-customisation to the 
clothing market and enables women to find the 
perfect denims cut for their combination of 
waist, hip and navd-iprback-waistline (through 
the legs) measurements. 

First, you ring to make an appointment for a . 


Claire Gervat discovers the joys of jeans that are made to fit you - not some man 


fitting; At the store, in a special section rather 
than m the middle of the shop floor, you are mea- 
sured up (waist, hip and rise) by one of the spe- 
cially trained saleswomen. Rom a wall of draw- . 
ers, she selects a pair of jeans that seems likely 
-tofity ^ sh ap e^d^VnetHghtyou try another 

^sible When You have a pah 

that’s a perfect fit, the legs are turned up to the 
length that you choose. Then all your details are 
entered into the computer and sent by modem 
straight to the factory in Belgium. And having 
paki up your £65, a premium of around £15-£18 
on off-the-peg styles, you walk oul 

Delivery to the store is promised within 21 
days, although Levfs hopes to complete all 
orders within seven working days -and mine was 
ready in less than a week I left the shop wear- 
ing iny new jeans and have been wearing them 
every day since then - amazed by this re volu- 
tion in dothes-maJdng. But why has it taken such 
a long timeibr mass-customisation to be applied 
to clothes, when the car industry, for instance, 
has been using it for quite a while? 

Bart DeBouvier, special projects manager for 
Levi Strauss & Co Europe, thinks it’s because 
trousers are much more complex. “Thiloring has 
existed for a very long time, but no one’s ever 
really ventured into doing mass-customisation 
in clothing, primarily because it has to do with 
fit, the whole feel of the cloth and so on.” 


The idea for Personal Pair was triggered in 
the mind of Sung Park, an American software 
developer, by a visit .to a tailor in Hong Kong 
who made him a suit in 24 hours. Sung Park 
began to wonder whether the principles of indi- 
-vidual- tailoring could be made -to work -on a- 
rauch larger scale. After some research in the 
US, he discoverecf that jeans were' something 
that most women owned and wanted to wear but 
found it hard to buy. He spent the next three 
years, together with a small group of people, 
putting together , the technology for Personal 
Fair, as well as thinking bow it would work in 
the store, in manufacturing and so on. Then he 
got in touch with Levfs, who showed interest 
in the idea and ran a test in the US in the spring 
of 1994; when feat test proved successful, they 
launched the scheme in America. 

IPs taken another two years to bring it to 
Europe. De Bouvier explains that they wanted 
to see how the whole project continued in the 
US. “As the success in the US increased and a 
lot more people heard about it, we started hear- 
ing rumours in the trade that it was something 
that was needed," he says, “and at that point we 
decided to launch here in Europe. We consider 
whal we've launched in the store in London and 
in another Levi’s Original store in Sheffield a 
test for the European market as weiL IPs a test 
of whether we have the right styles, what other 
colours and fabrics customers may want us to 


do. So there will be a trial phase for about four 
months, and then we will decide where we go.” 

For the moment Personal Pair is available 
here in stonewashed indigo and a slightly 
tapered leg only, and with a choice of zip-fly with 
a high- waist-or button-fly- with a slightly lower- 
waist In America there are six cojours available. . 
including black, the most requested colour so 
far in the comments book at the two British 
stores. “We are in the process of preparing to 
add the black, and potentially other colours as 
well, as of next year,” says De Bouvier. 

At last it seems that toe phrase “consumer 
choice” will start to mean something. And toe 
concept could spread to other clothes. Some- 
one in America is even doing an experiment with 
shoes. DeBouvier is optimistic: “It’s potentially 
the beginning of a whole new era. Every con- 
sumer wants to be seen as an individual ... Per- 
sonal Pair is one way to express that.” 

So it seems that from now on the biggest prob- 
lem women will have in finding jeans that fit is 
deciding what to do with the time they used to 
spend in changing rooms being told by Prof Hig- 
gins’s disciples that their waist was “too small”. 

The Personal Pair service is available at the 
Original Levi’s Store, 174-176 Regent Street, 
London W1 (0171-287 4559); and at 19 
High Street, Meadowhall Centre, Sheffield 
(0114-256 8471). Call for appointments. 


Shannon Ryan 

Nurse, 28 

My jeans are by Just m „ . - ,« 7T 

Jeans, I bought them in Ira |r TOj 
Australia, fm quite Pwl.jffijL In 

pleased with these but l IPHA 

have a lot of trouble r 
finding the right size. A lot 
of sizes stop at 14 and I ^^^B 
need them biggsr than 
that I hate shopping 

altogether so I tend to . f | 

stick to the same brand, \ 

I've gpt two other pairs m ** 

like this. I think the Levi's ' ‘ 
made-to-measure is a 

really good idea but it's too expensive, I wouldn’t 
pay as much as £50 for a pair of jeans. 

Claudia Southgate 

Student, 21 

My jeans are from Karen Millen and I'm quite 
happy with them. I've got a lot of jeans at home 
and I tend to go for the men's fit because i don't 
like the way that women's jeans taper in at the 
bottom. I've just bought some Levi's ladies fit 
but I'm rot very keen on them. I love shopping 
but I don't often go shopping for jeans because 
it is a bit of a problem. I'd definitely pay £65 for 
jeans which fitted me perfectly. 

DainTag 

Ex-Teacher, 47 


I've gat no idea what HQ9 

brand of jeans these are, B 

I don't like them though, ■■ 

they’re uncomfortable ^Hr 

because they don't Tit 
properly. I do have one BP*lL 

other pair of jeans and I ^-AB 
like them but I have a JH 

great deal of trouble ™ 

shopping for jeans, I 
don't like having to try on 
so many different pairs. I . M 

would probably buy the ® 

Levi's I don't think it's too 

much money to pay because jeans do 

long time. 


last for a 


Nathalie Ellis 

Student, 23 

I like Katherine Hamnett jeans, but usually it’s 
impossible to find the right fit. I need them long 
in the leg and small in the waist but If I find the 
right length the hips are always too big or vice- 
versa. Til see a really nice pair in a shop but 
when I try them on I’m almost always 
disappointed because the legs are too short I’ve 
got loads of pairs at home that I don't wear. I 
think the Levi's made-to-measure are a brilliant 
idea and I wouldn't mind paying the extra. 


lulie Vince 

London Transport 
Museum, 31 

These are Levi’s 591s. I'm . • . i ’VBf 
quite happy with them but ■ i l||| 
I hare trouble finding 

one's I do like because ^ jf Jr 7m - 

they are never long uJH 

enough in the leg. f*ve got -'flBHi 
at least two pairs at home ■- qpBBB. 
which I don't wear, I buy i I). I 

jeans that are the right jfJjf 

length but then find the -.,11-. 

cut very uncomfortable. , y 

I'd rattier pay £65 for a i i 

pair of made-to-measure 

jeans than pay less for another make that would 

at at the bottom of rny wardrobe. 

Emma Moore 

Art Student, 24 

My jeans are from M&S, they're cut short in 
the leg and are a good fit. I’m quite small so 
I have trouble finding jeans, they’re either too 
high-waisted or too long in the leg. I've got 
about ten pairs at home which I don't wear, I 
buy them thinking I like them and then 
discover they're all wrong. Buying jeans is a 
total nightmare which i avoid at all costs. 

The Levi’s made-to-measure service sounds 
like a great idea, it's not too expensive since 
you only need one pair every two years. 

Abigail Rayner 



... but which jeans really rule America? 


I recently found my own perfect 
pair during a working holiday in 
Western Montana. 1 needed 
some new jeans as mytwo pairs 
of standard-issue Levi’s just - 
weren’t enough to keep me 
legged up amidst all the mud and 
manure. What could have been a 
nightmare, however, turned out 
to be an unexpected pleasure - 
once I knew what to buy. - • 
Here in Britain, we’ve been 
sold the myths and romanticism ■ 
of toe American West so often 
that we’ve come to expect it, 
despite toe incongruity of it alL 
Lce claim to be toe “genes that 

built America”, whilst Levi’s 

latest advertising glut indudes 
glossy images of “original 
wearers* such as “Julius, 69, 
rancher, Colorado” ■ " 

However, there's one .brand 
that has caiyed out a unique 
place in rural America’s 
woricwear arid fashion markets. 
Essential cowboy and cowgirl 

attire these days includes a good 
pair of boots, a trusty set of -spurs 
- and a pair of Wrangler jeans.. 
They’re endemic in the US, and . 
are m many ways a symbol of toe 
modern West, where the past . . - 
meets toe present and roping and 
branding sit quite comfortably 
alongside satellite dishes and 
pick-up trucks. ■ 

■jbday’s Wranglers were 



originally designed in 1947 by a - 
chap called Rodeo Ben. They 
were also designed for a purpose, 
and with particular people in 
mind. It’s all in the name. 

The double-stitched seam was ' 
moved to the outside: leg. to 
avoid -painful chafing during long 
. hours in toe saddle. The bottoms 
were cut to fit over boots, and 
the legs were cut long to keep toe 
jeans on toe boot whilst riding- 
This practical measure bas 
' become a point" ©^fashion too - 

ankle-flappmgWrapgieisarenot 

derigueur^ V-. - 

' . v'f. ' , 


Since the mid-Seventies 
Wrangler have been toe offidal 
jeans of professional rodeo riders. 
'They’re endorsed by champion 
bull-riders such as Ty Murray, and 
big-time stars of New Country 
such as George Strait They’re 
everywhere. living amongst 
ranchers, ropers and the rodeo 
fraternity, I readily succumbed to 
toe inevitability of what to buy 
antfset off for a large 
Westernwear outlet, in Missoula, 
Montana, to get myself kitted out 
If s easy to get distracted from 
the serious business of denim 


acquisition in a place like 
Western Sportsman. There are 
glitzy outfits, belts, buckles and 
more checked shirts than you can 
shake a stick at; boots galore, and 
plenty of hats and horse tack. 

There were other brands of 
jeans in toe store. But toe sheer 
range and volume of Wranglers 
was staggering. An alarmingly 
■friendly assistant, with a big, 
silver-grey hairdo and a fringed 
Western dress, managed to seem 
as jf she really cared and 
delivered practical advice like 
I’ve never heard - “They’ll shrink 
up maybe half an inch in toe leg, 
honey, so go with long; we wear 
’em long out here, you know”. 

It’s also reassuring that “out 
there”, it doesn’t matter how big 
you think your bottom is. They’ve 
always seen a bigger one. 

I left 20 minutes later, 
unflustered, less than $30 poorer, 
and having undergone an 
enjoyable* distinctly Western and 
totally painless experience. 

Back in London. I can't wear 
my new jeans for riding and 
wrangling, but that doesn't 
matter. And if in a year or so I 
need another pair, I'll gladly do 
toe whole thing a gain. 
Unfortunately, toe £300 air ticket 
may just sour toe thrill of it all, 

. liza Millet 



HE INDEPENDENT 




warf Lavender 
From £6.95 lac p&p 


Lavender which actually originates from the 
Mediterranean countries, is a typical English 
garden plant Its grey-green spiky leaves and bine 
flowers are a summer joy, as is the lovdy 
fragrance when you brush the leaves and flowers. 

Dried lavender flowers keep linen and clothes 

sweet-smelling. 

A collection of Dwarf Lavender is perfect for 
edging beds and borders for as little as £695 for 

10, or £1095 for 20 including 

postage and packing. 5 SSSSZ 

HOW TO ORDER 
®0161 431 6431 1 

using your Credit Card, ptaasequota j NEWSPAPER PUB 
ref:ING678. Or send accnum warn* sun 

completed coupon with crossed cheque Mycard rimiPerraf 
or postal orders to: 

THE INDEPENDENT LAVENDER OFFER. “V Name is 
POBQX64.SOITH WESTDBnUCT } Allflresa—— 

OFFICE, MANCHESTER M16 SHY. } "" "■ 

Otter awlabte UK mainland oriy.Hawa i Poacode 

alow 28 days lor (Mirny tram recapt ' Sand To: THEM 

ofonfar. You nttymlumyar order wttfih 1 PO BOX B4. SOUP 
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shopping 


The thing 
about... 

Dust 

mites 



Y ou are a male bouse dust znite. Somewhere 
nearby, in your little curl of goose feather, 
someone is giving off the most incredibly 

exciting smell Your immediate response is to 
produce a handy bag of sperm and leave it lying 
about in the old pillow you call home. 

You are a female house dust mite. What is that 
interesting smell? A bag of sperm? For me? You 
shouldn't have. 

Raunchy scenes like this are played out in a shag 
pile near you each night — never more so than in 
autumn when the nation’s dust mite population 
begins to breed in unthinkable numbers to celebrate 
National Asthma Wjet 
When did you last launder your pillow? The 
goose-down filli n g is only 90 per cent feathers. The 
other 10 per cent? Dead sldn, mould, mites, dead 
mites and dung. How do I know? A few moments 
with Dr John Maunder of the Medical Entomology 
Centre and you, too, will be a mine of disgusting 
information. “If you have a feather pillow you’ve 
never washed, put it in the dustbin,” he says. A new 
one, however, is fully washable. “Ilfs a British 
Standard. Has been for 24 years." 

Mattresses, too, play host to vast populations of 
mites, their excreta bathed by the 45 gallons of 
moisture you lose each year during sleep. After 
vacuuming the mattress, cover it in a mite-proof 
sheet (£19-50 single, £2450 double), and "never 
make a bed in the morning," advises Dr Maunder. 
"Make the bed after lunch. Your grandmother 
did." 

But she didn’t vacuum the mattress, as the mite- 
consdous housewife is now urged to do. Ideally, 
from the manufacturer’s point of view, she should 
use an expensive, maximum-filtration appliance. The 
National Asthma Campaign, however, is reluctant to 
recommend these. "There is no scientific evidence 
that one vacuum cleaner is better than another.” 

Dr Maunder is a fresh air fanatic. "Open all your 
windows wide and leave them open.” He is 
merciless in cond emning those who imagine the air 
to be too polluted for children to breathe: “The 
child that sleeps in an unventilated room will find 
the room depleted of oxygen and filled with carbon 
dioxide, house dust mite dung and water vapour. .. 
The air quality in the average child’s bedroom is so 
poor that if it were recorded in a factory the factory 
would be prosecuted.” You have been warned. 

Louise Levine 



Six of the best 

autumn 

coats 


1 i 

coat, Chocs, £5939. Camel 
(or blond for those in the 
know) is still very much 
around. This coat is perfect 
for dressing up or down: 
good with jeans and a T-shirt 
or over a suit for the office. 
Choice, for nearest stockist 
call Freephone 0500 923923. 

/irafjUi coat, Mofgm, £139-99. 
^Although not designed 
for Arctic temperatures, this 
jacket looks and feels 
gorgeous. The fake brushed 
suede looks luxurious 
without the hefty price tag 
of the real thing. Morgan, 
call 0171 436 5255. 

3 Flaacy jackal, Hod, £6939. 
Made from wonderfully 
soft cream chenille (100 
per cent polyester - but very 
convincing), this double- 
breasted jacket with fleecy 
lining will keep you toasty in 
the gustiest autumn wind. 
Next, for nearest branch call 
0116 284 9424; Next 
Directory, call 0345 100 500 


4 Hack nival M«ip, £ 99 J 9 . 

/[ With winter approaching 

I there are sumptuous 
fabrics in abundance and 
velvet is always a favourite. 
This jacket from can be 
worn with big lapels or all 
buttoned up like a duffle- 
coat. Morgan, for nearest 
branch' call 0171 436 5255. 

P Fftted 'anorak 1 jacket, Frew* 
^Connection, £100. Zip up 
y/wfth th« smart quilted 
jacket The practical nylon 
*qn3T fabric win help keep 
the rain off and the fur 
coUar adds a touch of 
glamour. French 

Connection, for nearest 

branch call 0171 580 2507. 

___ jackal Jigsaw, £269. 
Tom the top of the 

angp. on the High-Street 

comes this stunning antique- 
look feather jacket in 
chocolate brown - this 
season’s key colour. The 
design is very 60s, and this 
retro edge, makes it a star 
buy. Jigsaw, for nearest 
branch call 0171 491 4484. 


Stylist Ross Hammick. Photography: Tony Buckingham 
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classified • personal 


Fax: 0171 293 2505 



Replies should be addressed to the relevant box number, 
c/o The Independent, 1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf, London E14 SDL 


Log fives... 


People usually only meet 
within the confines of their 
social circle. Dateane is 
the ideal way to expand 
your horizons 

Foa Free Details mm No Obugatkxn 
W arre Tex 23 Abingdon Rd 
London W8 6AL or Call 

(01869) 324 100 

EH.1M6. ASIA mm *r. tefd/mm m d uMm.mkrm 
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* drawing down the moon 
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' ; h o o g n n cy pc op i p ra v e about" 


0171-937 6263 
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0X7 X^9-9 626 

01753^830350 
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j mrnthrr ikd ptanpf 

ndBcnmndddc 
Dart dine ZjgoriiaiMp. 

tadadjadwaab. 

flfcUtfantsd njoarcdL 

LONDON SCOTLAND NORTHWEST NORTHEAST 

0171 6296979 0131 5565*55 01*25 562500 0191261222* 

YORKSHIRE MIDLANDS SOUTHWEST SOUTHEAST 

0113245 >757 0990143078 01225 5S8S14 01682691200 




Connect with women 
instantly! 


’ tJie. ^ 

0891 708057 


GUSTO 

The dining clab 
for gay men 

0171 336 6507 


EXECUTIVE PROPOSAL 

Come and join us far our 
Dinner and Dance Party for 
single professional people 

On Saturday 12th Oct "96. 
phone for booking? on 

0181 361 2668 

Exclusive Dining Qub 


ATTACHED? 
SEEKING ROMANCE? 


We «r j|E 

Nemfeuer service for nmhn men 
oaf ram A Get dEdm, doom, 
taMj persomJ serws. 

LOVING LINKS 

niFZUteeuSl 
Laota WIR OQd 
0101 0026300 or 

0602501045 



UtlMtti 0839 400 3^ 

Til a- dH 


You could be Happier 
with HAPPY DAYS 
Meeting now partners. 

For free details 
In confidence writs to: 
Happy Days, 18 Low Town, 
KJfkburton, 

Huddersfield HD8 OSD 
01484 604540 


S ( R TEAS 


The Intelligent Person's Introduction Agency 


C300 072 007! 


Descriptions :r 


roes: t5too : ;ri-.c 


ASSIGNATIONS 
Lesley Hudson-Jessop 
lex Pnofesdoml Hea d hunter) 
at ktm a m Oma mta e tf prvm cU 
Home Inienlews and 
professional skills lead to 
tailor made hBroductioos. 

M4 CORRIDOR 
01225 482905 


country walks... 


Newspaper Publishing pic 
requests that 

Commercial Otganfeafons 
do not send material 
to our 

Private Advertisers 



Independent Hearts 

The Independent Way to Meet New People 


By placing an advertisement in the The Independent Hearts section of The Independent and the Independent on Sunday you will 

immediately be in contact with over 1.66 million readers.* 

The cost for your advertisement, published in the first available editions of the Saturday “Weekend” and Sunday “Real Life" sections 
is just £5.00 per line including V.A.T. (Box No is an additional £10.00, please cross here if you do not require a Box No □). 

Simply write your advertisement in the spaces below and fill in the coupon - Minimum 2 lines. 

(N.B. A character is a letter, a number, a punctuation mark and a space between words) 
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11 1 1 Name:.... 
1 §1 I Address:. 
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1,.,.1,-Ll — - - Postcode:. 


JJLU 


]_| Telephone (daytime): 
Signature:... 


AU adnrrwmatu must fy* prepaid. Cheques sfvmtrf b* made payable ff Newspaper PuMaAarj; Pic or debt/ nnr 
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Send all adverttaaaena to:- 

Independent Hearts; The Independent, 19th Floor, 1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf, London E14 5DL ■ Telephone: 0171 293 2347 • Fax: 0171 293 2505 

This offer Is only open to private advertisers. Trade enquiries are welcome net the above telephone number. *NRS Jan - June VS 
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dated* 4- Bwgata Oflac PERSON 
TO PERSON (Dapt WJ)- EQ. Boot 
4, GonngOn-ltaan, RGS SON. 
THE HNNER CUIB (Emt lOV Dw 
natfOM only canbynMv tfMng 
ctab tor u na Ba cho rt prafeo- 
«tant ftjun)n»w paa p - • god 20 *. 
■ftfc (01244) 380537. 
o pp on u nW— also 
(01244) 543816. 

success stories - umra 

RSVPnlgntltnma to Bada Bucks 
Comte Marts Kant lute* mmm 
RSVPOTS3S- 


YOUNQ PROFESSIONAL MALE 
who lorn tan, Bn. 
food SdrUci 

tad? Lon- 
No tun. 

TALL. DARK, HAIOSOME MALE. 


wants* lady w(m 

5S&3S.* 



mate art and mode with. London 

art*, Photo plan—- BOX No 

limb. 

FEMALE, RE T IRED 

rv* 

drama/muslc/iho world oumw. 
Naoes atat/dHI M e o m p ank st to 
ahar* thaoloaainaa ot tood «*h 

red tens OoGieac No w«n. 

CHIITEHN KILLS SWGXJE, afim, 
annKtfv*, arteuWa lady. «w» 
Intaraata. QSOH, aaata k&L afn- 


■■■ roan, <840. WHH 

|deiM|p.B«Nobl«a.H 
34 YR OLD MALE. i&u. apart*. Ifeaa 

ouMoora, wnm, p h o t a M ptir. 

waka alnAiar fastala tor finjatm 
tdandahlp. Bax No fclSU. 
UKHLOWMACAOBMCtAHadcJ 

33, twthnlattcaay handaom* (mil 

pwafirty pOhoaeid. ofl mMo tat 

■aawutlwa, aoettaaadbig woman 

lor boM uncoiMisa, pony.and 

aowawNobisiSr 

WILL MANWreED,aLEAN UTOtoJ 

p mfaaN o nai guy.aldXra.MRa 

Mnada wMiafiidarwaaa.BacNo 


01908 542754 

1 1 IF. CiALl.FRY 
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TRYST » A NATMMWtOe 
MIROOUCnOM BUREAU 

ESIABUSHra FORMER I 

TZMtS. FOR SUCCESSFUL. 

MIEUXHNT ANOBOOAU.V 

ACCEPTABLE KOPIE. 
AREYOULOOMNOFORA 
TRULY PSBONAL SERVICE 

WITH SOME OLD FASHJQNED 

VHIueSANOWTEOHnY: 
AND FEES THAT A* WRHM 
REASON? 

TEL: HELEN SPAN, 
01S* "8564 
ANYTME.ANYDKY. 

Your impfty *■ bataMrti 
■Mtwnoaloa 
pafftdarfn 


ATTACHED?! 

Yef need a friend 

Subscribe now for an 
informative newsletter. 
Box No. 1.401 

0181905 3304 
. 01819589657 
Additions 

NaflBndBsn mi Apscd, 

1 1 - M — -T— 1 — 1. ■■ 

TuncEnou 'ifiurHtiiiiiwMnr 

nraicdttDpniepHt. 

Additions 

EatabtUMdX9Kt 

as featured on BBC Radio, TTY, (I 
and American TV. 



NOTICE TO 
READERS 

Hie ludupciuknt cannot 
guarantee that 
respondents will receive 
& reply when answering 
advertisements on this 
page, although we hope 
that as a mailer of 
courtesy they wiU. 

When making contact 
with people for the first 
time it is advisable to 
meet in a public place 
and let a member of 
your family or trusted 
friend know where you 
wiU be. 

We would advise readers 
and advertisers to 
exercise caution when 
giving out personal 
details. This wiU be 
respected by genuine 
respondents. 


...and plenty of sauce. 


CLASSIC BLONDE BUSINESS 
LADY. Hava you got what R Mkn 
W MM • Mr iu My MMUW IM 
BMdadl An you Mmndant wMi 
3 m feiM4aY Ibw «w MR 
Can yon care for am 7 I am Mnn 
and gMna by Mtm and ban 
■nodi lo ottat PtNMD aaaaRdaL 
CtmUmlta/wm. But No tWIS. 

ATTRACTIVE FEMALE, 3a, 



aMp. Photo apiwa cM a d . Lon. 

docVCombaTSotin Emm. Box No 

fcimft. - , 

CREATIVE. W0ULD4E HBDONHT 

Ldn Faanla oaaka iVa M. 6040. 

ter m utual a ri oymao t ot ddnoa 
Inf actual and aanatmL Box No 
Lid. 

LOKDOH BASED MALE (SI), Dfeaa 
aaBog om. aMaa, ruIib, rwL efo. 
a at, and ItuTa. S — lea temala 
tor »a 1 nfea ohl tauaha and 
MnHfeB«Nafc1tt2. 
HANDSOME SUM TALL H « o^ 
going hum honaat !•% SW Lnrv 
3on. No Mr algnl SaSka F tmo 
miaic dandne g°fop out ton poaa 
tong t aon romu ca . Bow Hq LiBSP- 
SMOtLAR ATTRACTIVE, WTSJJ- 

GENT W, saaks aknttr matt- 

aasotKL bonasL M KMT, for 

advanw*. ooldaan, MT sport. 

MubaNLOAM.M.NW' 

ten & RM afMHM/DVYOVMl. rOOte 
DNps.e«ti6zr. 

DECENT OfflHNAirr EASYQOiNC 
wiy. KMO, sought by tanata Into 

witetei ora ■nQQKL Dux rso i.iva . 

unusuau? romantic Male 4£ 
cmnpatiy dtractor aim unaasuov 
fog ApmonaMa kuna to mat * 
fooy olsiniBsrdtspooWonse-m 
mmhm no. and photo appnd- 
MadKpon. WaiaAanoaJ Mat No 
M330 l 


PROFEB8IOHALklAN,44,HAND- 
SOaiE, MorlK VYtTM altm aiirao- 
■va lady «« lor trtanf^LoB* 
don om. Best No L1S31. 
ANOUWhDiAN FEMALE. 38, pro- 
'in'tnf _ — 1 — Ji~T i — * 
d«0 (fa tor ntaMorahhk N/S. 
London. Photo appiMtU BwNt 

Seissii 

BatNOMBW. "* >m **' 


T7VE. 

sa 


81R S 

daBghMd, 

I r«N part 
jL Box No LI 
l7a,WELLFM 
nudtKL s uttar . saoMoai, spaka 

* j V| , JatomNL — - t — 1 — ■ — ■ 

ninmv «wm sraniBtiw 

Mk MtaribCdtMM arwpn- 
tawadSot NafeTBOO. . 
DAMSEL IN M tST RESa SOUOWT 
by fflsrilod twdoflW 48 who It 
agwty^manea, vwtifNE. Bn 

ATTRAC1TV E , W1M, Ot rTO OW Q 
OOtlfc” 

taapgndadmimaBoantnialaaflad 
AMO. Boa No bl3£. 

ENOUSH 8ACHEUR, M> Bln fit 
pmMtabt* w lrt i e OMduaM 
cM aanm, aaafea MiaSBB lady 
«Bh afok Mrfoutoa 2L«. London 
MMltUMtB.. B^teNo 

EUROPEAN FEMALE (38) . onht 
fftad took* matin hoMaf 

'"KZSX * »» OOOCWJOOK. 

ransa 

to meat « bM«3M 


CONGRATULATIONS!! 

|We are delisted to hear from all the 
couples who have met and married 

through Independent Hearts. 

fWishmg you and all our 
other advertisers every 
success and happiness for 
the future. 
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New Chicken Tonight, for fwo. 


To advertise in the 
Personal Section please call 
Seema Chaudhiy on 
017X293 2347 
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Commoners with nothing in common 

One man's conservation is another's vandalism: Hamish Scott reports on a feud in Dorset 


B reach Common would appear to be a 
most unlikely battle-ground, nmgfn a to 
a steep hillside below the Dorset mai£ 
ket town of Shaftesbury, the common is 
a hidden wilderness of willow herb and 
hazel thickets, with views across the 
Blackmore Vale that have scarcely altered since 
the days of Thomas Hardy. But like Hardy’s 
Egdon Heath, the common has been the 
of bitter conflict - based on ancient rights, mis- 
understandings, prejudice and passion. 

The prologue to the tale dates back to fee 
medieval period, when most uncultivated i»™t 
w England was still grazed as a common pas- 
ture, and tenants had the right to coppice wood 
and gather fuel from the manor’s “wastes”. By 
the 19th century this ancient system of land 
management had almost disappeared as enclo- 
sure acts were passed, allowing landowners to 
hedge and subdivide the common fields. Richer 
farmers benefited from the changes, but phil- 
anthropists and lovers of the countryside grew 
increasingly concerned as England’s open 
spaces were hedged in. 

The survival of Breach Common -and indeed 
of most of England’s other common lands, firms 
woods and heaths to village greens— owes much 
to a long and sometimes acrimonious campaign 
that in 1852 resulted in the first of many parlia- 
mentary acts curtailing new enclosures and 
clarifying rights of commoners. Ibday, no 
landowner may erect a fence on common land 
without permission from the Minister of State 
in the Department of the Environment. 

Until the 1950s. Breach Common served its 
age-old purpose. Commoners grazed cattle on 
its open spaces, its hazel trees were coppiced, 
its ponds were regularly dredged. Wild flowers 
thrived and nightingales sang in fee woods. In 
just 1 1 acres, a rich and varied pattern of ecol- 
ogy was maintained by a balance between man’s 
activities and nature. 

Yet rural life and farming methods have 
changed drastically in 40 years. There are few 
small fanners left who still rely on co mm on land 
for grazing; few hurdle-makers (despite fee 
recent resurgence of this traditional craft) 
needing coppiced wood. Within a generation. 
Breach Common was a wilderness. 

As in so many cases, the present conflict has 
its roots in good intentions. In 1994, local chil- 
dren on a Duke of Edinburgh Award Scheme 
helped clear Utter from the common. This small 


country 



initiative led to the formation of a conservation 
group, die Friends of Breach Common, who con- 
sulted with the local council, English Nature and 
other relevant authorities to draw up plans for 
long-term management. Surveys were initially 
disappointing. Thegoodnewswas that all three 


spedes of British newt were represented on the 
common, the bad news was the wild flowers had 
been so stifled by invasive weeds that the site 
could not be afforded the protective status of Site 
of Special Scientific Interest 
The Friends grew ever more determined to 


restore the common to its former glory. They 
considered grazing livestock and investigated 
grants for cattle-grids and fences if the neces- 
sary permissions could be had. They planned 
interpretative boards, parking sites ami disabled 
access. They restored one of the silted ponds 


Breach Common: rural life has 
changed drastically in toe last 10 years 
Photograph: John Lawrence 


and opened up new paths. Unfortunately, they 
also cut down a sycamore. 

Now a sycamore, to any conservationist, is 
scarcely worthy to be termed a tree. It is an inva- 
sive weed that stubbornly resists eradication and. 
most damningly of all, it is not u native species. 
But the sycamore concerned was rather liked 
by those who had grown used to its familiar pres- 
ence and were unversed in the niceties of eco- 
logical correctness. Much to their surprise, the 
Friends discovered they had enemies. An urgent 
public meeting was convened at which they 
found themselves challenged with an unex- 
pected fuiy. The common, it transpired, was not 
owned by the council. Since all trace of title had 
been lost somewhere in the mists of time it was 
the commoners who should have been con- 
sulted. And although they had not grazed the 
land for 40 years, they alone retained this right. 

There were fears of travellers and vandalism, 
resentment that a “natural wilderness'’ was to 
be tamed, and widespread opposition to fences 
being introduced The Friends were asked quite 
firmly, to be a little less pro-active. 

This autumn, there are few signs of man- 
agement apparent on Breach Common. Hie 
Friends still meet occasionally, clearing paths 
and cutting back (he willow-herb, but the 
undergrowth is dense with Japanese knot-weed 
and sycamores. The majority of locals seem 
quite happy with the situation, preferring their 
apparently primeval wilderness to any managed 
ecological environment. But for Julian Cross, 
one of the common's disillusioned Friends, the 
outcome is a cause of sadness and frustration. 
“What people do not realise is that without some 
fonn of management the land will get progres- 
sively more overgrown,*’ he points out. “Is the 
common so inviolable fear no one can even cut 
a bean stick from the hazel coppice?” 

Nature conservation is, at least in theory, a 
cause that few would disagree with. Unfortu- 
nately, as Breach Common demonstrates, fee 
experts are not always in agreement with the pub- 
lic over quite what fee management implies and 
particularly on common land, (heir assumptions 
may be fiercely challenged One man’s conser- 
vation can be another’s vandalism. 










By Clive Fewins 


J ohnny Birks is looking for a body. It 
must be at least two feet long, includ- 
ing fee tail, have glossy brown fur, a 
fox-like face and a striking creamy-yel- 
low “bib” under its chin. 

por the past year the search has been 
fruitless. From his base in Malvern, Dr 
Birks keeps tabs on fee pine marten 
hunt, mainly concentrated in Wales. 
Every time he gets a convincing report 
that a dead pine marten has been spot- 
ted on the road, one of his small network 
• of volunteers goes out to investigate. 

But to no avail. The elusive mammal 
j - some say pine martens are extinct in 
this country outside Scotland - contin- 
ues to evade him. 

However, Dr Birks is not deterred. 
“The fact that we are getting so many' 
good quality reports of sightings -15 in 
the first eight months of this year — is - 
heartening,” he said 
“From the.quality of these sightings we 


believe we are right in our conviction that 
some small residual colonies of pine 
martens exist outside Scotland, particu- 
larly in Whies. . 

“We think that pine martens have 
returned in such numbers in Scotland 
since the Victorian and Edwardian days 
of trapping and shooting, because of 
reforestation and a reduction in perse- 
cution. However, both these factors exist 
in England and Whies and there are 
plenty of hilly, craggy areas, especially in 
Wales, which provide just as good a habi- 
tat as forest Yet they appear to -be 
doing badly here. If onfy we could trace 
these pockets in Whies and in the areas in 
fee northern half of England where we 
believe pine martens exist, then we might 
be able to help improve their habitat.” 

Tb I>r Bilks the task, of picking shat- 
tered animal bodies off roads and intri- 
cately examining them is not. overly 
gruesome. For four years he cut his teeth 


on asimflar project, tracking fee advance 
of the polecat throughout England and 
Whies. Much valuable evidence for that 
study was gained through sightings of 
bodies. From these, Dr Birks was able to 
establish fee recolonisation patterns of 
this other elusive native mammal. 

Not that there are any signs of pine 
martens recolonising. Indeed the main 
object of Dr Birks’ study is to discover 
why the species has been doing so badly 
outside Scotland. 

He plans to operate in much the same 
way as he did wife the polecat study, 
tracking the animals’ incidence through 
si ghtings of dead and alive specimens and 
reporting back to his employers, fee 
London-based Vincent Wildlife Trust, for 
whom he will eventually produce a report. 

Finding a body is not the only means of 
proving the pine marten exists in England 
and Whies. Dr Birks’ colleague, John Mes- 
senger, has been working on baiting sta- 



tions - tunnels wife a lure at fee end. As 
the animal exits after grabbing the lure, a 
small piece of hair is removed. This can 
be examined under a microscope to check 
whether it belongs to a pine marten. 


Then there are scats - the droppings. 
Sweeter, hexbieT and less offensive than 
those of fee polecat, these, too. can be 
analysed. Yet Dr Birks feels that be and 
John Messenger are now getting so 


Photograph: Planet Earth 


dose to their first definite Welsh sight- 
ing feat they will probably not have to 
resort to searching for scats. 

’The pine marten is part of the British 
natural heritage," Dr Birks added. “And 
now feat persecution has ceased and they 
are highly protected, we ought to try 
harder to accommodate them. Like 
polecats, badgers, foxes and red squirrels, 
they have been here continuously since 
the last great Ice Age - it is important 
that we should try to encourage them. “It 
is frightening that we know so little about 
pine martens. And ar present, we can’t get 
dose enough to them to find out more.” 

Reports of possible sightings in 
England and Wales should be made to 
Dr Birks at 3, Knell Cottages, 

Harcourt Road, Malvern WR13 5PS 
(01684 575876) or John Messenger 
at 16, (thon Close, Llandrindod Wells, 
Rjwys LD168B (01597 825536) 


Twentieth-century foxes - and a hedgehog 
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DUFF HART-DAVIS 

So it proved. Normally hay- 
making is a time of high anxiety: 
one watches fee charts and the 
sky day and night willing rain to 
stay away. No such problem this 
time. We cut the grass on a Mon- 
day, and by Thursday it had 
baked to that beautiful, silvery, 
grey-green colour which signi- 
fies perfection. 

The heat also put fire into our 
solitary fig tree, which produced as 
never before. Several times I tried 
to count fee fruit, and made the 
total well over 200, most of them 
out-and-out thumpers. 

Later came huge crops of 
blackberries and hazelnuts - 
although, as usual, squirrels hit 
fee nuts before they were ripe. 
Whenever I walked up fee lane, 
I could hear fee hfuies- chewing 
and rustling in the candpy over- 
head. and the road was carpeted 
with spat-out shells. 

One major disappointment was 


the performance of the fungi. 
With the groun d baked to such a 
temperature, I felt confident that 
the first rain would produce a ter- 
rific upsurge of mushrooms. A few 

did pop tip, but nothing like fee 
numbers I had hoped for. Puff- 
balls were another story; at one 
.point on the side of a tall 11 
appeared in a dead-straight line, 
spaced as regularly as a typogra- 
pher’s dots. A cameraman with a 
- zoom lens could easily have 
. proved 1 that a convoy of alien 
space capsules bad landed. 

And yet, for all its eccentricities 
of wind and weather, the summer 
of ’96 wil) remain for us the sum- 
mer of the foxes. Forget Four 
Weddings and a Funeral. Our pri- 
vate show. Four Foxes and a 
Hedgehog, came on at sun-down 
every evening foe weeks on end, 
always enlivened by unforeseeable 
innovations. 

The principal players were two 
fox cubs, born and brought up in 
the wood above our fields, ably 
supported fry their parents, with 
at least one hedgehog showing 
strongly in a roll-on part As soon 
as my wife began putting out 
food at the top of the garden, we 
were ensured of a sparkling, 
nightly cabaret 

As dusk came on, a pair of 
sharply-pointed ears would 
appear beyond the sheep-fence, 
with an inquisitive, dark-snouted 


face below them. The first cub 
would snatch up a bone and 
make a dash with it for the hedge 
above. Then the other cub would 
materialise and start eating, only 
to be dislodged by a larger, 
darker parent, silently emerging 
from the lane. 

Soon the paddock would be fall 
of foxes flitting in all directions — 
up, down, Sideways - vanishing and 
looming up again like wisps of 
tawny smoke. The dialogue con- 
sisted entirely of appalling 
screeches, so blood-curdling as to 
suggest murder in progress - but 
observation showed that the 
screams were merely threat and 
bravado, delivered by the cubs 
wife ears laid back, at a safe dis- 
tance from anyone else. The 
hedgehog, meanwhile, would cany 
on its own affairs in the wings, 
chuntering about fee lawn beneath 
fee washing-line. 

Whfle all this was in progress, we 
would watch entranced, from no 
more than 20 yards away. Provided 
we kept still, the show would con- 
tinue without interruption until it 
was too dark to see. 

Now the family has dispersed: 
and although the night Is still rent 
by occasional Shrieks, noboefy 
comes to feed as fee light goes 
down. The show is over for the 
year - but while it lasted, it was 
magic, and certainly far better 
than any film. 
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Surrounded by water on three sides, 
with world class river views towards 
Tower Bridge and Greenwich, and 
adjacent to Canary Wharf, Dundee 
Wharf is one of the last great residential 
developments on the River Thames. 
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All apartments have; 
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leisure facilities and secure garagihg. 
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1 bed waterside apartments from 
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2 bed waterside apartments from £1 45.iGCO ^ * 
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2 bed waterside penthouses from 
3 bed penthouses with skyway terraces from ^ r 0v?3 
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Canada Wharf. A warehouse 
lifestyle by the Thames. 




POTHERHITHt STStEL -ONCON 5£ '? 


With river views and spacious rooms. Canada Wharf is the 
definitive warehouse conversion. Formerly a timber ware- 
house, this Grade II listed building is being sympathetically 
restored to create 46 unique warehouse apartments, full of 
light and space. 

Sfyle is all in the detail, ham the contemporary art in the 
communal areas through to the balconies and quality kitchens 
and bathrooms in the apcrtmenrs themselves. All apartments 
have secure parking spaces under the Wharf. 

The location is perfect - just across the river from Canary 
Wharf, with easy access to the City and West End. 

So to discover the lifestyle at Canada Wharf, come and vis.! 
our warehouse show apartment today. 

1 bedroom apartments from £9 4'950- 

2 bedroom apartments from E164,9 I° 

3 bedroom apartments from £324,950 


Open 1 lam to 7pm Monday - Friday and Ham to 5pm Saturday ■ Sunday. 
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New Homes 


The Artistry 

A STUDY IN STYLE- 
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invites dtc homes. It s JG pa n ef the artistry ' . 

>i*u deserve die artistry of IXiviJ Wilson. 
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Houses. Flats, Land and 
Commercial Premises 

MIDLANDS 

29th October - NEC, Birmingham - 0839 77220? 

>1 Lou 

Ucri Midlands. Sbtfih'i'. Siafit. UicoKnmt. DtfcJ. 
.VuIIj. Derhn. Bid'. £inr< uJ\J Chs 

NORTHERN 

30th October - Hatdod Park Rjcrcoane - 0839 T712 (Kj 

151 Lots 
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See tomorrow’s 
Sunday Review 
for more Residential Properties. 
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LOFTS 
FOR SALE 

SHELL FINISH 
SEX 

SAPCOIE 

&&<LjjyFTS 

0171 937 3*7» 


INTERNET 

Your property 
'for sale’ or ’to let' 
advertised on the 
Web with colour 
photo for 3 months 

ONLY £25.00 

htip^'wwK.propemdirecl co.uk 

0181 760 0366 

for full details 


To advertise 
in the Property Section 
please call 
Jonathon Wilson on 
0171 293 2343 
or Vicky Holloway on 
0171 293 2302 


Sussex 


QUALITY 

NEW 

DETACHED 
CHALETS & 
BUNGALOWS 


on the Sussex 
Coast 

£107,500 - £154,950 



Sii/iSf^freUfA'ndiiify 

01323 893007 


Waterside Living 

Old Portsmouth • Hampshire 

Attractive, new properties in this 
u nique and historic setting 

3 Bed town houses from 1 1 30,000 
2 Bed apartments from £75,000 
Call the Site Sales Office 

01705 873053 

Thursday— Monday * I Oam— 4pm 

King James Quay 



CORNEY REACH 
CHISWICK W4 

RIVERSIDE ELEG.1XCE 0.Y THE BANKS OF 
THE THAMES IN CHISWICK. W4 

An outstanding development of 52. lhrec and lour' 
bedroom townhouses. classical in design, with many 1 ' 
having direct or oblique River views but all enjoying the 
ambience of the new Riverside walkway, jelly and caft: 
bar. 

Prices range from £234,950 to £424.950 Freehold 
Over 35% already reserved 
Show House Open 7 days a week 10-5 p-m. 

Allen BricgeJ - 0181 742 7477 
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Country Property 


HAMPSHIRE 

Between FARNHAM and HASLEMERE 



A period house with a detached collage 

Charming and well appointed 4 hodnx>mod hnu^? i. .gi-thr * 
with modemiv?d det.K'hi?,! 2 Iwrimom cnn.iiy "vvlu-U-ri 
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£325,000 
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NORTH SUFFOLK 
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Overseas Property - 


North of the River 
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Boats and houses share a river outlook 

A new development along the Thames is combining the interests of houseboat owners and landlubbers. By Penny Jackson 


| Househunter 

! Ampney Cmcis, Cirencester 



I n the tiny bathroom, the head 
of a swan suddenly pops 
though the window, perfectly 
encircled by the port hole. 
Some bread is pushed its way, 
and then back to the sink 
Life in the Taylors’ houseboat 
on the Thames is far from ordi- 
nary, yet it is one they would not 
swap for solid ground. 

As housing developments have 
sprung up along the river, those 
who live on the Thames have felt 
themselves to be increasingly 
vulnerable. There are no laws 
protecting the rights of house- 
boat owners and some develop- 
ers take a dim view of the hotch- 
potch of river craft moored in 
front of their upmarket homes. 
Yet the Taylors’ experience shows 
that there can be a meeting of 
minds. 

Five weeks ago they moved 
their converted coal barge on to 
spanking new moorings provided 
by a developer. Until the regen- 
eration of the Chiswick site at 
Corney Reach, their boat was 
moored alongside an industrial 
wasteland. Now, instead of look- 
ing on to a derelict warehouse 
and open land, they have a view 
of three, quite different, devel- 
opments. 

“We miss all that space, 
though. We used to have won- 
derful bonfire parties there,” 
laughs Alison Taylor. **6111 we 
were prepared for the changes, 
and Hounslow, who owned part 
of the land, involved us from the 
beginning.” 

Indeed, it is the enlightened 
approach taken by the local 
authority that has enabled the 
seven resident boats to remain at 
Corney Reach. When Hounslow 
council sold its site to Ideal 
Homes, now part of Persimmon, 
it insisted that they provide a 
community building, a public 
pier, moorings and access to the 
foreshore. A trust - the Comey 
Reach Development Trust - was 
set up to manage the facilities 


needed by the houseboat owners. 

Alison . Taylor believes this 
should be a model for aO Thames 
develop m ent s. "We want to en- 
courage a real mixture here, so 
that people can take trips on the 
river, use their own boats, explore 
the foreshore. It is not enough 
just to construct a river walkway.” 
Mrs Taylor, who is education 
officer of the Thames Explore r 
Trust, runs study groups from the 
community building, and there 
can be few people who know the 
Thames as welL 

Seventeen years ago she and 
her husband Mike, a BBC film 
editor, bought an. old Humber 
barge and set about making it 
their home. They are stfD expand- 
ing into new areas of the boat. 
The wheelbouse has just become 
a diningroom; part of the engine 
room is earmarked as a bedroom 
for their daughter, t is*_ Then- 
son, David, swings on to a shal- 
low platform bed that was once 
a refuge from the chaos below. 

“We did everything ourselves 
and the first few years were very 
difficult I can remember going 
into labour and having to crawl 
around raider plastic sheeting 
because Mike was fixing the 
roof,” says Alison. 

“It wasn't always easy having 
small children on a boat We had 
to have vety strict safety rules. 
And there were times when I 
would have loved to have had a 
door and a garden, instead of a 
hatch.” But the eariyyears of dis- 
comfort are long gone. “It can get 
too warm now. Its like living in a 
steel box, lined and panelled. I'm 
always throwing open the port- 
holes,” she replies to the pre- 
dictable question, “but isn’t it 
cold in winter?” 

What has not changed over 
the years is the Thylors’ affection 
for the river, which is why they 
want to see a revival of the life 
on it not just beside it Devel- 
opers hold the key, but the impe- 
tus needs to come from the plan- 


ners and local authorities, Mrs 
Thylor believes. It cost Persim- 
mon £250.000 10 put in the facil- 
ities needed by the wider com- 
munity. Certainty there is 
nothing of John Cummer’s 
“executive ghetto” about the 
place. An open view of the 
Thames cuts through the heart erf 
the buildings. 

It is a difficult balance to 
achieve. There will always be 
those who wish to live behind 
security gates. But the principle 
of public access to the Thames 
has meant miles of new walk- 
ways, from the Docklands to the 
tipper reaches of the Thames. At 
Battersea, Berkeley Homes' 
Riverside Plaza hopes to attract 
non-residents with a health dub, 
restaurant, wine bar and offices 
on the development. And as for 
life on the water, Paul I&Ilone, 
sales and marketing manager, 
thinks people who buy along the 
Thames want the river to be 
more than just a sterile backdrop. 
“Not o3 tankers all day, perhaps, 
but they don't mind a few tatty 
barges.” 

Further up the Thames, at 
Delta's Richmond Bridge devel- 
opment on the ice rink site, 
£13m-worth of property has been 
sold since the latest phase of 
homes was launched a week ago. 

But however magnificent a 
development, a fiat with a view 
is not the same as a bathroom 
with a porthole. “The sun 
bounces off the river, and with 
the steam rising you get this 
ethereal light effect,” says Alison 
Thylor. And the swans? “We had 
to put up with one that would 
suddenly poke its head through 
the porthole and hiss at you.” 

Richmond Bridge sales 
centre 0181-744 0113; 
Persimmon Homes, Comey 
Reach - Allen Briegel 0181- 
742 7477; Berkeley Homes, 
Rivereide Plaza 0171-801 
0549 



At home on the river: Alison, Mike, Lisa and David Taylor 


Photograph: Nik Strangelove 


A nyone longing to live in a 
pub may be interested to 
hear that The Butchers Arms, 
on the edge of the village of 
Ampney Cruris, Cirencester. 
Gloucestershire, is for sale. It . 
has permission granted tor 
conversion back to residential 
use. The Coiswold stone house 
has u luie-Viciariun red-brick 
extension and. ni present, four 
bedrooms and one bathroom. 
The bar downs! airs could be 
removed n* give a drawing 
room, dining room, large 
kitchen. ’breakfast room and 
sitting room. There are views 
over farmland and a good- 
sized garden and a paddock. 
Price guide £195.000. through 
John D Wood <01285 642244). 

For what it’s worth 

A personality clash between 
buyers and sellers is a cause 
of almost 10 per coni of the 
deals that break dow n, says 
Knight Frank. Vendors are 
upset by buyers who dither: 
buyers resent people who sell 
a home knowing it to have 
problems. They suggest that 
owners get a pre-survey done, 
to give early warning of any 
pitfalls. 

Sellers can be as indecisive 
as trayra, says Winkwonh. At 
the first sign of trouble they 
withdraw their property from 
the market - or refuse even to 
put it up for sale until their 
offer is accepted on a new 
home. Not surprisingly, life is 
easier when someone buys 
after having rented. In South 
Kensington, Winkworth sells 
up to 10 per cent to those 
renting; in Kensington 
(swelled by overseas buyers) 

50 per cent, and in Streatham. 
50 per cent of those selling 
start by renting. Most people 
in this area are moving from 
flats to family houses, where 
there is the greatest shortage. 
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FURLONG HOMES 
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Setting the Standard 
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®|WARMANS 

Highbuiy Office 

A secluded, contemporary courtyard development 
of 27 three, two and one bedroom houses lOith 
gardens and off street parking 


How to become the proud 
owner of a slice of Europe 

Advice on buying pperty abroad is at hand. By Geoffrey Pilgrem 


[ Fully fitted luxury kitchens 
I Full gas central heating 
I En suite shower*rooms 


[ Some gardens still available 
I Garages or off street secure parking 
1 10 year NHBC guarantee 


Warmans, 312 St Paul's Road, Highbuiy Comer, 
. . Islington, London NI 2LQ 


Telephone for a brochure or to view 0171 226 2233 


Overseas Property 


LUXURY ALGARVE PROPERTIES £OR SALE 1 


Overseas Property 
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ORLANDO, 

FLORIDA 

From just £18,000 

Deposit (subjed: to 
exchange rate) 
Luxury 3 bed, 2 bath 
Detf/h homes 
Fully furnished 
Private pool 
. Within minutes of 
the attractions. 
Tel 01761 432 843 
or: 01202 658 444 

ram 

nmmn 

Owa« resale propertiM far S»k 
oa Atonpobamdi of onsffiK. 
fattJBuae m ami! 

Mtiuxmnunwt 

*>01516483597 or 
‘ Jta <051 648 55M 


BUY 

ING ABROAD? 

Ovar 50 top A 
Cyprus, Mohs, Cret 

rants and Davnlopars bom Spam, Portugal, France, Italy, 1 1 

^ Florida and the U5A wffl be displaying their properties at | 1 

I The Cumbc 
j Fridnv, Sti 

Fri 

Hand Hotel. Marble Arch. London W1 1 

iturday, Sunday. October 11. 12. 1.3, 1S90 | 

day 12011-1800 Sat Sun 1030-1700 | 

FREE Admission . 

THE 

INTERNATIONAL 

PROPERTY SHOW 01 71 735 81 84 
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AXCACHON 
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Toscany 

Delightful, Bpacfeu tod airy 17th Cranny many Kndeaee 
withaagniSessi Tima toward* Loea. Pin efapnt SQmiw 
FknDce4Qmin«i Lash gardens, vines, dim, swimming pool 
ftoJha’a wMM ace. Fall details and ante ontip nli rati o n . 

• 22-26 Albert Embankment, London SE1 7TJ. 

Mi 0171 735 8244 



B ritish agents offering 
“resort homes abroad” 
□o longer force a smile 
when asked “How's busi- 
ness?” After six years of 
stagnation, the market is 
improving. 

The upturn is spread 
around the traditional areas 
of interest, according to 
The Federation of Over- 
seas Property Developers. 
Agents & Consultants. 
These being the Algarve, 
the Spanish costas and the 
Riviera; the Canaries and 
the islands of the Med; the 
French and Italian coun- 
trysides; and the ski slopes 
of the Pyrenees and the 
Alps. Interest in Florida is 
also increasing. 

The recession stemmed 
the stream of free advice in 
the media about buying a 
home for pleasure in 
another country. Most of it 
was elementary, repetitive, 
and sadly necessary: don't 
buy a snip from a bloke you 
meet in a bar, even if he’s the 
son of an archbishop and has 
become your lifelong buddy 
after the" third drink. 

More sophisticated advice 
urged careful thought about 
where and how you wanted to 
live. In which area of which 
country? On a coast or 
inland? How easy is access by- 
road, rail, sea and air? Holi- 
day or permanent use? An 
apartment? A villa, however 
defined? An ancient farm- 
house maybe? A penthouse 
with the necessary built-in 
security? And don’t forget to 
add the necessary percentage 
for local taxes and legal fees 
to your price limit. 

Throughout the Seventies 
and Eighties, exposure to 
advice was difficult to avoid. 
Owning a home overseas for 
fun became a normal expec- 
tation for the successful and 
the lucky. Upwards of 
300,000 British couples 
bought a piece of Europe 
during those two decades. 
They were all educated tty 
the media to exercise rea- 
sonable caution. Those who 
got it wrong had either 
neglected their homework. 



or they hadn't used a solici- 
tor. Or they’d simply picked 
the wrong place. 

- But during the past six years 
media coverage of the over- 
seas property market has been 
thin. And the handbooks on 
the subject are out of print - 
and out of date. So most of 
today's generation of prospec- 
tive buyers arc starting from 
scratch. With rare exceptions, 
they are also first time buyers 
abroad. Short of an expensive 
Grand lour, how can they 
educate themselves? 

An international property 
show with a wide choice of 
varied locations provides the 
opportunity for an econom- 
ical crash course. And 
there’s one handy next week- 
end. if you are within reach 
of London’s West End. at 
The Cumberland Hotel at 
Marble Arch. 

“We have around 50 
exhibitors.” said show organ- 
iser lan Dougall ’’offering 
thousands of homes in hun- 
dreds of locations. They're 
all experts on their preferred 
areas and they're all looking 
forward to an even better 
year in 1997. We even have 
lawyers and international 
removals people on hand.” 

A selection of exhibitors 
have optimism in common. 
“There’s increased interest 
in all our locations," said 
Helena Bailey of Knight 
Frank. “The Costa del Sol, 
The Riviera, Thscany..." 

Islay Currie, of Currie 
French Properties in Cam- 
bridge, reports that sales of 
handsome old rural houses 
throughout south-west 
France are again picking up. 


The 

Algarve: 
on the up? 


Michael Carpenter of Prime 
Property International of 
Maidenhead said: ‘'Demand 
is beginning to exceed sup- 
ply for luxury villas on the 
Algarve, although there's 
still a stock of middle-range 
property at competitive 
prices. "Adrian Meed of 
European Villa Soles, Cam- 
bridge agrees, adding: 
“Developers with landbanks 
are dusting off their shelved 
masterplans and are again 
digging footings.” On the 
Costa Blanca, three- or four- 
bedroom furnished villas 
with pools are selling steadily 
at around £175,000 accord- 
ing to Peter Mustafa of Juan 
Pbrcellanes “But," he adds, 
“recession bargains arc 
becoming scarce”. 

In the Orlando area of 
Florida, rental income moti- 
vates the British, says Gra- 
ham Green of Ruislip-hased 
International Property 
Group. A three-bedroom, 
two-bathroom house with a 
poo! could be yours for 
around £85,000. 

At the property show you 
ran pick brains, check loca- 
tions, compare attractions 
and study specific properties. 
And it’ll be safe to talk 
houses with anyone you may 
meet in the bar. 

The international 
property show takes 
place at The 
Cumberland Hotel, 

Marble Arch, London 
W1 on Friday 1 1 
October 12-6pm, and 
Saturday and Sunday 
12 and 13 October 
10.30am-5pm 
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AFRICA: 

START HERE 

Mall’ a day south of London, and 
Hthree hours’ drive across the 
3 Iparched. scraggy veldt, there is a 
zebra Crossing. Wait quietly in your 
rental car and in a moment its 
stripey friends and relations will trot 
across the track, too. Sinuous 
giraffe, stumpy wildebeest and 
rhinos the size of small houses share 
South Africa’s Pilanesburg National 
Park with each other and with 
tourists such as vour jet-lagged sell 

.African wildlife has never been 
easier to meet. The competition 
that is growing on flights to South 
Africa means fares to Johannesburg 
and Cape Town are fallin g This 
week Virgin Atlantic began flying 
Heathrow- Johannesburg, next 
month Britannia begins charters 
from Gatwick to South Africa’s 
largest city and Cape Town. 

The rest of Africa is also opening 
up to the traveller. Nairobi is £300 
away, aboard Sudan Airways via 
Khartoum, and not very much more 
on less flamboyant airlines. The 
Kenyan capital is base camp for 
more intensive - and expensive - 
safaris than a day out in Pilanesbuig. 

Hang on, though: what about 
the corrosive impact of tourism on 
the environment and the people? 
Certainly the treatment of Kenya’s 
Masai Mara, displaced from their 
homelands in the name of tourism, 
has been shamefuL And the sight 
of a dozen safari vehicles 
converging on a family of lions 
makes you fret about the way that 
the Travel Empire has conquered 
the Animal Kingdom. But tourism 
has been less damaging than some 
other forms of exploitation, and a 
positive force for preservation in 
many parts of Africa. 

Moving north. Egypt has 
enjoyed or endured tourism for 
centuries. And has the art of 
prospering from visitors down to a 
fine piece of theatre. As Jack 
Barker explains opposite. 

Whether you are satisfied with a 
donkey ride to the Valley of the 
Kings or crave the sight of a whale 
to crown the big five land 
mammals, now is the moment to 
visit Africa. Just remember to slop 
if you see a zebra crossing. 

Simon Calder 


Watch out for the end of the whale 
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Hermanus is South Africa's whale-watching capital. By Guy Perry 




“I blow on my hom in morse code - it's agreat way of attracting attention". Hermanns' whale crier directs whale-watchers to the perfect view 



I t’s not often you take notice of sand- 
wich boards- unless your interests tie 
in golf sales, leather jacket offers or 
predictions of when the world’s going 
to end. But in the snail coastal resort 
of Hermanus - an hour’s drive east 
of Cape Town -BsterClaesen is stopped 
by passers-by and actually quizzed about 
his sandwich board. 

The world’s first and only known 
whale crier, Peter has one mission -to 
publicise the day’s early sightings of win- 
ter breeding whales so that watchers 
know where to head for the best viewing. 

While generally dispensing information 
on his mobile phone, he often reverts to 
tooting on a hom which he has fashioned 
from the kelp lying in tangled mounds on 
the seashore near his fishing cottage: “I 
blow on my bom in morse code - it’s a 
great way of attracting attention, but no 
one seems to understand the messages!” 

Hermanus, once famous for being 
the country’s first leper colony, has now 
become the whale-watching capital of 



South Africa, and holds its owns arts 
jamboree, the Whale Festival, every 
September. Because of its excellent ctiff- 
top viewing, the town has become the 
focal point for the MTN Cape Whale 
Route, a small but influential promo- 
tional and educational body launched 
in February. It has already established 
dozens of information boards at view- 


Whale Ways 

There is plenty of choice for flights to 
South Africa from Virgin Atlantic to 
Britannia charters that start next 
month. 

Useful numbers: Whale Hotline (in 
South Africa) 0800 228 222; Whale 
Crier 083 212 1074; Greg Vogt, MTN 
Cape Whale Route 083 212 1270 or 
at Brentan on Sea Hotel 0445 
810061; Western Cape Tourism 
Board, 021 418 3705; e-mail 
wctbcape@iafrica.com 

ing points - the first established in the 
sleepy but charmin g resort of Still Bay 
- and has set up a Whale Hotline to give 
hourly updates on where whales can be 
spotted. The body boasts that South 
Africa possesses “the world's best land- 
based whale watching”. Few would dis- 
pute the daim, least of all between June 
and January when huge groups (known 


as “pods”) of whales can often be 
observed swimming only metres away 
from the shore, arid “breariiing" spec- 

tacularfyastbeysuigeupandcrE^idown 

tike thunder into the sea. Most of the 
time, however, they loll around on the 
surface “spouting” (blowing unpleasantly 
smelly water vapour into the air) and 
“spy-bopping” (poking their heads out 
of the water to look around) or, more 
impressively, “fluking" (lifting their tails 
into the air before diving). 

Whereas boat-based whale watching 
has become highl y organised in centres 
like Kaikoura in New Zealand. South 
Africa is taking the opposite approach. 
Laws forbid boats from getting within 300 
metres of whales. Transgressors lace jail 
sentences of six years, though the gpv- 
emment’sSea Fisheries Office admits that 
it lads the manpower to patrol the coast- 
line adequately. One of is officers at Still 

Bay, CunnyJooes, is worried: “We try our 

best to protect the whales but if you get 

idiots going up to them in rubber ‘duds' 


(dinghies) when our bucks jire turned, 
there's very tilde we can do." 

Southern Right whales were die first of 
the large whales to be protected in South 
Africa, in 1935.andconsen-.uionh >dies;tiv 
anxious that the 37 spedes of winks and 
dolphins found in Southern African waters 
are nor exploited Greg V#L the eharisr 
made chairman of the MTN Cape Whale 
Route, argues: “Yuu\v got to remcmlvr 
that Southern Rights were hunted to \-rr- 
tualextinctm and they're only slowly mak- 
ing a comeback." 

Many whale watchers support moves 
to add whales to the country's “Big 
Five" top game animals (currently 
lions, elephants, rhino, leopards and 
buffalo). Charlie Apples, a visitor front 
London, was bitten In’ the whale- 
watching bug: “The Kruger Park is 
very impressive and very commer- 
cialised, but it’s so much nicer to gel 
dose to the whales here. You feel that 
you can sometimes reach out and 
touch them.” 
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BOTSWANA 
Sf & ZAMBIA 
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HARTLEYS SAFARIS OWN & OPERATE 


Xiijjiu Hand L‘ji±’<- - .1 tmutjVil onus in the heart ■/ thrOhnn ngv Dell*. 
Xucajia Mtikoro Trail - Traditional dugrnl ranve trails. 

T>am Eli-p 1 ml L> - In the 'big game' Morrmi Wildlife Reserve. 
i.liiUiuqL. ffincrf Gamp . On ihr ban ks of ' the Lower Zambesi. * 

■/>. ■u.ruwntup ,,:r * tongnbat Lodge. Zambia. 

Zimbabwe * South Africa • Namibia • Malawi 

If 2 iu tirr 1,-rh .- ; t ,-tprrUv ;n \fnthenr ,\fr.r.i WiMeneu and taihmade Sajaris, CALL IS' 

HARTLEY'S. .SAFARIS. 3 BAJLCATF. LINCOLN LN1 3AE 
TELEPHONE: 01522-511377 FAX: 0 1 52*J • 5.18580 


LOVE OF 
AFRICA? 

SrtHmi • Namibia • Zambia 
Zimbabwe • Soulh Atria 
Malawi • Kimva • Tanzania 
jvt.vim.' firni/~. <ui.i 
I.'djlw iv cvdiiisrv *n>aj- ■ .iun- 
fiWA - J '.vJif ,'ni .\,s .,w.!> 

0171 73S 2038 
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IHI 3333 

S “NAIROBI tr£365rtn 
|DAR/aVTEB8E £399 rtn 
□ Harare £4S0rtn 
KUO-BURG £429 rtn 

e CAPETOWN £460 rtn 
LAGOS £399 rtn 
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■ i . /■' »-t.spgcfi x>f, Africa 

li^PlilSTS-TO 

sin liicHN A 

EAST AFRICA 

Wl) lilt 

I^lDTiEy OCEAN 

kl Tel: 01625 582006 ’ 


ENCOUNTER 

a whole new adventure... 

adventure holidays & 
EXPEomoNs 

10 days to 32 week? 

30 years experience r Trekking, ThxJang, j 

Rafting & jungle ProiecB in Africa, 

Ash. South & Central Ameri ca. 

DO rr RMHt DO IT WITH H* BtPHtrau 1 

OUL NOWRJR YOUt na BROOMtS 

0171 3706845 


Okavango 

JOURS kJJAFARiS 

Simply the best Tor 
tailored holidays In: 
BOTSWANA 
ZAMBIA 
ZIMBABWE 
NAMIBIA 
SOUTH AFRICA 
TANZANIA 
Tel: 0181 343 3283 
Fax: 0181 343 3287 

fTM. Gadd House. jtPj 
VS, Arcadia Avenue 
!fS9 London NJ 2TJ SS 



GARDBI ROUTE 
NAOU. TRANSVAAL 

A unfcpw Mlealan of dasdc 
Hoteb. Gam teumi and 
Charming Homes & Gardens. 

Rjr-drive whb Rights la 
One TOre (total Wianetug 
South Ahian Affair AT0L2U4 

517 Hinton tort, undoa WB 80H 


0171-381 5222 



NAIROBI Btetm 

£315 

JO'BURG 

£4B9 

LAGOS 

£425 

ABIDJAN 

£510 

ACCRA 

£425 

HARARE 

£435 

DOUALA 

£425 

KINSHASA 

£595 

CAPETOWN 

£555 
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0171 499 7203' 



The best lodg e d * camp*. 
Ry-in idfarii, Independent 
Hyd rivas lo Namibia, 

the Capo. Zhnbabv»o, 

Zombie & B o tswana. 
Call the experts far a trip to 
suit your style 
Sunvil D 

F 




Africa 



FREEDOM 

To explore as you 
choose, with self-drive or 
fly-in tours and safaris. 
Call the area specialists 
for a brochure. 

Cedarberg 

TELEPHONE: TlttVcl 

4181 783 1545 

ASIA V7598 * ATOL 3748 


TAILORMADE 

SAFARIS 

ZIMBABWE. BOTSWANA. 
NAMIBIA. ZAMBIA. KENYA. 
TANZANIA ?. SOUTH AFRiCA 


Luoiftorc remote lodges. weMng. 

canoeing. itttQ and votdds 
safaris with tha my bed guides. 
Supem wUMa. Achwnian hMi 
coratort. Callus to ootM jot 
ictaM safari. 
Ptionaartaon: 

TO: 01604 28979 Fax: 3168a 

EXCLUSIVE 

HonflonHouM fS 

aeP al nxiraonHd 

Northorptnn Wl 5EX ESD 


(.-Don't forget 
’f to mention \ 

, The Independent '. 
when replying to ■ 
. adverts 


For Con^tae South Africa 

^LULANQJp U R S 


IndapendanVEscortsdi 
Fly Dnwa 

Non Induing Botswana 
Elephant Back SaSailaa 

Call Stay S JL 
0181 951 4300 

TTAB775 


EXPERIENCE 

AFRICA 


Safaris in Classic Locations : 
Rift Vaftsy. Serengeii. Selous. 

KHamnjaro. Ethmoid etc. 
Beaches of Zamtoar & Pemtu 

(uitltaMriblnlndn 


Tol: 0131 441 9592 


AFRICA TRAVEL CENTRE. 
CapetoamlHanraMaliabL Fflgtts 
ortjr. Bflar mado hoBdays. safaris, 
ttrat 6 dub ^iaciaia. For haiher 
Info and bnwtiiBe (0171] 
3888B7B. ATOL 3384. 

SEAT BALE AFRICA Hhn, 
NafaoU, Jo’Bws, Ertabba, Dor. 
Uongwe, Lagoa, Aeon and mm. 
FnghB & Taflor Uada holldM. 
Cnodon TVaval 0161 4268444 
(1ATA/ ATOL 3348} E mall sales a 
omdoruJamonjan* 
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Tim Beal Travel 


-fHE-BST- W-3PTC1*U2B)- TTWg 

BOTSWANA. ETHIOPIA. 
KENYA. NAMIBIA, 
SOtna AFRICA, 

. * . -TANZANIA. ZAMBIA ft 
" ZIMBABWE- 
INDIVIDUAL . ' 

I ITINERARIES ' 
for 

TRADITIONAL SAFARIS 

‘ .4 

WALKING, RIDING, . 
CANOEING 

' GOLF IN THE SUN, THE 
COAST 


- TEL: 

0171 591 0300 
vax- : 

om 591 0301 


Namibia 

Bushman Trail 

I SoH drrr« Mavlsd talari. Trade 
datort afap fon ri and bladt rim in 
, D uumii end. vU Bodn 

National Port and meat 
tv ondanL Butiiiun 
Downs NOVA Dtc 

01488 681 611 

laaina Safari DfVm 
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Channel Islands | 

• tatoemut HOW OUT ( 

m NEW beet ever brochure* 

9 hot off the press. Don’t • 

delay - pbcne now! • 

Srerfaed. Ntu ituuuberhnd. • 

■ LterelMre. Nor* tMthn^ 

• Perk District. Wales, fiarfdk. ^ 

• SafUL. Donct We« Cdneby, • 

m Sorahem fariand • 


DE-LUXE FESTIVE HOLB1AYS 

TO HKtmm. OUBBBET 

SDayityMtonGmck. 

Sruhaocxxi Mto jMte 

art Bros 

:: Ecua 

DEFMTS 2S f 28 DECODSt 
- PRICE INCLUDES - 
• Return flghts 

■ [|| frH */|VJiJ|T,l 



• Luaey Hotels on Guamsay 

• HattSoaid 

• Getattww and Dance 

• Entertainment Progamme 
HoU^ Insuance £lft50 - EssoM 

BOOK NOW 

or ring tar tether Information 

0181-980 7244 

AbDanUsmSUHofcbfStDfoskfe 
by Luoay Coach - Csl tor tfatefe 

English Country 
Cottages 

_ Aw lttjuvalled 

gCaS choice in En^Uodi 
lorekesi areas. 

Laaul.. Rrc 444 ro* 

WHfUra colour brochure. 

IfioWah (01455J 852222 
tsa-aagaa' quote ejts o*Hn> 


ill Devon & Cornwall 


FOWEY/POLRUAN. Cham** 
waterside cottages with C/H 
CTv, * “ 


superb v*w,dbn We 
able. Pets welcome. Tel. D172B 
870406 

A FINE SEieCnO N ol CQB agaa on 
both coasts ol Conawea and on 
ScAy. Brochure Comleh Traffl- 
tfonal Conapwi (01206) 872 550. 
7 day person* aemca Bam . 9pm. 

CORNISH WELCOME COTTAGES. 
Hot oft the press new 1997 bast 
aver colour brochure. Phone 
nowtl 01766702201 

CORNISH COUNTRY MANOR. 
Erctenfaio TtanarVaUej. Areaot 
Outstanding Natural Beauty: 
Country foyers retreat. Autumn 
beta. 3 nts DBAB £89. 01822 
832442. 


WEEKEND RE1REKT SALCOMBE. 
Cosy Coach House LLFLH Oi. 
WB. Stove. Sfoe *. Partae- Court 
house and lodge. Spa 9-20. 
01 630 242409. 

UZARD PENINSULAHHrtdaycot- 
tage sleeps 21 iSedudad ganfon 


fet woodad vanep. Badminton, cro- 
quet 1 mile seeand vKagoFaifl 
wefooma 10% «ao Oct Phone St 
KeverTw0132B2S0199 
ST IVES. Siudfo FW, ootsianrflng 
on Perth meor Beoch. 
kte GeBenc Sfos 4. AmB 
Item 1st Noe. IN 01734787299 
ASHBURTON SC horary Mane tam 
conversion, superb setting. 4/B 
persona. £80 pppw. TO: 01364 
6522S7 

DEVON & SOMBtSET SpedaMts. 
Choose Srori over ffOfl cottagre 
01282 446728 (LNH1Q2) 


[ Holidays Afloat UK ) 


BEAUTIFUL WATERWAY; Surrey/ 
Hants. Lua brails. tQ1 256} 703601. 


Ireland 


SHAMROCK COTTAGES, 50 Mgh 
SL Wsflhtglon, SomoraeL 01823 
881060. Col Bro of 280 select 
houses. Disc tons, ATTa 
WELCOME IRISH COTTAGES. 
Corit, Kerry. Clare Galway. Amaz- 
ing V2 price 2 person acsom 
□liar. Bruch 01756 702214 
CONMaiARACO. GALWAY Cashel 
House Hotel - Gardens Restaurant 
and FBdlng Stables. Tel: (00353) 
9531001. Fax 31077. 

AN IRISH COUNTRY HOLIDAY Iren 
the widest choice. Individual cae- 
das, hotefa S farmhouses, horse- 
drawn Gipsy caravans A River 
Shannon Cruising. TO 01502 
(24hral 


The Lake District 


HiUTHWAHE HOUSE Wfodannam 
Thombanow Hoad, overlooking 
take. AD rooms ensuia {some with 
Jacuzzi bams) SatsRta TV. tea- 
tyio Steam Room 
Indoor pom solely for 
JSB. 2 ninhrs.5 course 
Dinner BAB fad. VAT only EB9. 3 
nights only CI30. Brochure 
0151 


SOUTHERN LAKELAND. Superb 
quality attractions, accomodation 
A countryside- Lake Ustrict Nat. 
Park OfflctaJ 44 pegs col brooh. 
01229 580742(24 las) 

LAKE DISTRICT WBXOME COT- 
TAGES . Hoi oil the prase new 
1897 bast aver colour brochure 
Phone nowtl 01756 702208 


North East 


VISITING DURHAM? Quality BAB. 
Vtfage green location. For detafla 
cal (01740)954854 
DURHAM DALES Peaceful cottage. 
Stunning views; CH. D138B 
517384 


Sussex 


SEDIESCOWE. Bridcwafl HOM nr 
Battle. Tudor Manor. Summor 
bfMM. Any 2 fdghts £96 PP 
DBAa 3nl M Occam irae. pay onty 
£25 tamer A breakfast. liS/pooL 
TO (01424) H702S3. AA/RAC 3 
alar. RAC rest award 91-96. 


Suffolk 


COASTAL Cottages Short brts. 2- 
to. Suffolk Seam... 01379 
6S1297 

NR SOUTHWOLD . Erauto B&B in 
tranquil Cieth lannhousa El 6pp. 
Autumn bargains. 01986 B731 17 


Scotland 


in 

Exceptional holiday 
prc i pcrpci in the most 
bcuniful areas oi Scot) and. 
REE M P4GE laOCHlUtE 

RING (01328) 854011 
Quote Siss in Hni 


SCOTLAND’S WELCOME COT- 
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O ver two-and-a-half days, 74mm of rain 
fell in the Fish River Canyon - a whole 
year’s rai nfall. The gravel road was cov- 
ered with treacherous drifts of sand 
deposited by ephemeral rivers; part of 
the lane leading to the canyon itself was 
washed away and the airstrip was filled with fis- 
sures created by swift flowing floods. 

Worried and apologetic because of the state 
of the rough lane, the manage r of the Can yon 
Nature Park rang to warn us that the camp 
could only be reached in a 4x4. But we were 
delighted by the unseason al storm for, though 
the Fish River itself was no longer running 
when we arrived, water was stfll cascading down 
the creeks and seeping through the Canyon 
floor to replenish the permanent pools. 

We drove down to base camp across mile 
after mile of high desert and scrub sav annah 
At regular intervals, interspersed with the 
huge nests of sociable weaver birds, we 
passed pale chanting goshawks on the tele- 
graph poles, watching for prey. At ground 
level - amongst sand and quartzite boulders 
- grew fat succulents, southern Africa’s 
answer to the cactus. 

Some 110 miles from the town of Keet- 
manshoop, invisible until you are almost on 
top of it, the Fish River Canyon is a huge tear 
in the face of the earth. In the mists of geo- 
logical time, a sea bed was lifted miles above 
the level of the ocean and weathered into 
ranges of table mountains. Then some 500 mil- 
lion years ago, a fault opened up among diem. 
Widened by glaciation and altered by more 
faults and wind erosion, canyons within 
canyons were formed until 50 million years ago 
a river began to flow down them. Now 100 
miles long and up to 16 miles wide, this nat- 
ural wonder is second only to the Grand 
Canyon as a gouge in the globe. 


africa travel 


The way of 
the curly 
horned 
kudu 


Margaret Bradley treks through 
Namibia's Fish Carom 







A bushman of Hamibia surveys the territory - a continuous map of wHdfrfe 


Every year the Ministry of Environment and 
Tourism allows a limited number of hikers to 
spend five days walking 53 miles of the canyon’s 
meanders -from the Main View Pomt opposite 
Hell’s Comer to the hot springs at Ai Ais. First 
they must produce a recent doctor’s certificate, 
as the only way to bring in medical aid is by heli- 
copter from Windhoek, the capital, 700bn away. 
And they must cany with them all their equip- 
ment, from tents to food and cooking utensils. 

Wanting more comfort, we opted for a newly 
opened alternative, the camp at die Canyon 
Nature Reserve, which has been set up by Lex 
\fcn Den Bosch, a Dutch fwrfogisr and tour guide, 
and his partner Loes BoHe. Seven guest tents 
have been permanently pitched on stone bases 
along the very edge of the canyon with a view 
across miles and miles of fissures, gorges, hang- 
ings valleys and plateaux to a range of table moun- 
tains beyond. Everything is dean and simple, 
from the latrines to the solar heated bucket show^ 
exs- simple, that is, for the guests: Lex and Loes 
have had to buy every item of building material, 
fumiture and food from Keetmanshoop, some 
six hours’ round trip away, or from Windhoek. 

The evening of our amval, just after the sun 
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had set leaving a streak of yellow and duck egg 
blue in the west, the full moon rose from the 
direction of South Africa's gold fields. It had 
a striking effect, for the fields looked as if they 
were resting on the brink of the world and dim- 
ming the stars all night. 


The next day, we set off along the lip of the 
canyon, following tracks of Hartmann's moun- 
tain zebra and curiy homed kudu. We saw the 
tiny, twin hoof prints, no bigger than a pair of 
5p coins, of the idipspringer and skirted its 
latrines - a klipspringer and his mate may use 
the same place to defecate over many years. 
Sometimes we startled kestrels, which rose from 
their look-out rocks and wheeled with motion- 
less wings ever higher and higher on the desert 
thermals. 

By late afternoon we had reached a large, 
permanent pool in the river bed, flanked by 
a wide sandy beach, and a thicket of acacia 
trees. As the overhanging precipices were 
beginning to glow dusky pink in the sunset. 
Lex and Loes unlocked a stone box and took 
out cooking equipment, sleeping bags and 
tents, which we each set up on the sand in the 
position we thought would give us the best 
morning view. 

We were not disappointed. Al sunrise the 
cliffs turned to gold and, gloriously out of place 
in this usually parched wilderness, a cor- 
morant dived for catfish in the pool. 

We began our return journey over a plateau 


Photograph: Katz/Rea/S Lehman 

of black limestone eroded into strange dimples 
that looked like egg trays for a dolls’ house. 
Then we ct rased a plain of rcd-brtnvn quartzite 
where, in the sandy gaps - startled into life by 
the unseasonable rains - the pointed, curled 
leaves of a bulb were sprouting. 

Towards the head of the valley, wc came 
across strange, stunted plants adapting to 
desert life, and camel thorn trees, which 
seemed to reach out for our clothes with their 
long, grey, skeletal spikes. ‘Take nothing but 
pleasure and leave nothing but footprints in the 
desert," the Namibians say. Apart from a few 
tom clothes, we did just that - and loved every 
minute of iL 

The only flights betweenLondon and 
Windhoek are operated by Air Namibia (0181- 
944 6181). 

The current lowest fareis £651 (including 
taxes) 

for a minimum stay of 10 days, maximum 
four 

months. For more information contact the 
Namibian Tourist Office, 6 Chandos Street, 
LondonWlM 0LQ (0171-636 2924). 


A return donkey to the Valley of Kings 

Jack Barker avoids the crowds in Egypt - and meets a Casanova 


T he best way of getting to the Valley of the 
Kings is the way of the ancients; by don- 
key. The deal was sewn up within 10 min- 
utes of our arrival in Luxor. Our hotelier’s 
son, laid-back and very young, produced a 
visitor's bode, stuffed with recommendations. 

AlmostaJJ were fulsome in their praise, and 
raved about the donkey trip to the Valley of 
the Kings. Most said “Make sure you get 
Mohammed”. One said “Avoid Mohammed 
at all costs: he is slimy and ignorant”. Since 
half the population of JEgypt seem to be share 
this name, the advice could have been more 
specific. But at only £4 a head for a day tour 
it hardly seemed mirth bargaining. 

The next morning the hotelier’s son took 
us to the river. He planted us on a tourist boat 
- included in the overall price, Td been 
assured - and the fat captain immediately 
introduced the concept of the enormous tip - 
he was expecting on the way back. Blanking- 
his persistent wheedling, I looked out over the 
blue waters of the Nile as we ehugged across, 
Luxor is a city cfividedWe had left the west 
bank, the city of the living, with the impos- 
ing temple of Karnak, and were heading for 


the city of the dead, on the east, where the 
painted and inscribed tombs are dug into a 
harsh landscape of rock and sand. 

The east bank didn’t look especially dead; 
it was heaving with a tourist industry starved 
of tourists and it was some relief to have a 
guide to drag us through the touts. We were 
quickly slipped beyond the crowds and intro- 
duced to our mounts. Their names, appar- 
ently, were Casanova (for me) and Choco- 
late (for my wife). And we met Mohammed. 

He was a chiselled Arab in his middle six- 
ties who convincingly claimed to have fought 
on our side in the Second World War, 
catering division. Our donkeys were lithe, 
healthy beasts - although wonyingly small 

Quiddy we trotted towards the hills, smil- 
ing bravely at passing coaches. After a mile 
or so we came to the defaced glares of the 
Colossi of Menmon and stopped for a cof- 
fee to catch our breath before heading off 
up a steep donkey path. 

Casanova on)y stood four foot tall with his 
ears up but my respect grewfer his legs, lock- 
ing straight in power singes as he doggedly 
picked ins way up the slope and found a route 


through the mountains. We progressed along 
narrow paths over terrifying chasms, deep into 
a biblical landscape of sunblasted rock. From 
the seat of our donkeys we looked down on 
world-famous sites. Salesmen bearing scarabs 
appeared from under rocks and strolled 
casually up on collision courses but Casanova 
knew his route and brushed them aside. 

Finally we crested a mountain to look 
down on the signposted paths of the Valley 
of the Kings. In the distance, flocks of 
tourists flooded around the best tombs. Don- 
keys are kept well dear, and we scrambled 
down on foot 

Any politeness to the guards lurking in the 
depths at the ancient tombs led to a request 
for money and within minutes my small 
change had run out The last few tombs were 
seen in a purse-lipped meanness, proof 
against further demands on my wallet 

It was a relief to climb back up the moun- 
tain to find Mohammed. While we caught 
our breath, he protectively bargained down 
the price of a Coke on our behalf. Then we 
crossed the mountains towards the irri- 
gated green smudge of the Nile Valley. 


As we threaded along the banks of irri- 
gation canals towards the road, I started to 
plan Casanova's reward. When we hit the 
Tkrmac I stopped at a roadside stall to buy 
a bunch of bananas for my tireless steed As 
I stood there bargaining, Mohammed hit 
Casanova on the haunches. I turned, clutch- 
ing aland of bananas, to see my donkey pelt- 
ing off down a sidetrack. 

You can’t park a Sierra that easily. And 
it turned out Mohammed liked bananas. 

The Brooke Clinic for sick animals has a hospital 
in Luxor, and suggests all visitors refuse to hire 
unhealthy donkeys. This consumer pressure has 
improved the health of all livestock used in the 
tourist trade. To get to Luxor you need a visa for 
Egypt: contact the Egyptian Consulate- General, 2 
Lowndes Street, London SW1X 9ET (0171-235 
9777) for more information, and check wrath the 
Foreign Office (0171-238 4503) for the latest 
travel advice for the region. Charter flights direct 
to Luxor operate through companies such as 
Tradewinds (01706 260000) or Thomson 
(0990 502399). Expect to pay around £250 for 
a flight 
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travel skiing 


Young single and dangerous. 
The laipage of snowboards 


Snowboarders aren't like normal skiers 


* . \ 




STEPHEN 1 A lelcome to 

wood Xlxl^p 

you have to 
do is iden- 
tify two 
resorts from the 
descriptions in this 
season’s brochures 
from In fijiarwq Travel. 
The first is “Ideal for 

all skiers. It stretches 

alone - a spectacular 
valley — and has developed into a large pop- 
ular resort whilst still retaining an intimate, 
friendly atmosphere”. 

The second “is party central It irirfrs off 
early and finishes earty (in the morning) and 
gets pretty large in the middle. If you go to 
three different bars every ni gh ty you’ll still 
have left half of them for your next visit... 
the atmosphere is kicking.’' 

The answers are: Les Deux Alpes, and Les 
Deux AJpes. The resort has stayed the 
same, only the brochure has changed. The 
first description comes from Ski Ingham*- 
traditional 250-page reference work, illus- 
trated with little snapshots of chalets, kids 
on toboggans and adults in brightfy coloured 
skiwear pointing at something in the dis- 
tance. The second appears opposite a foil- 
page action shot of Les Deux Alpes in The 
Edge , a new magazine-style brochure from 
Inghams, the first big tonr operator to offer 
‘‘the full-on snowboard experience”. 

As the Good Skiing Guide 1997 rather 
alarming)y accepts, snowboarding is “here to 
stay: only a sporting Luddite can continue to 
maintain that it is a pasang fad that has 
already peaked”. Those who work in the 
“inter-sports business” - they’re learning, with 
difficulty, to avoid referring simply to “skting” 
- have accepted this with more enthusiasm. 
It is difficult to gauge accurately how much 
of the business comes from snowboarding. 
Andrew Russell, assistant to the chief exec- 
utive at Inghams, would only guess that it was 
“less than 10 per cent" for his company. But 


it’s a fast-growing slice, which is why Crystal 
produced a 1 0-page snowboard-only booklet 
last year (and is considering doing something 
simil ar this season). And why Inghams has 
□ow gone a step further. 

The problem with dying to embrace 
snowboarders is that, for them, it's like being 
kissed by their parents. No way. A reader of 
Onboard magazine wrote in last month’s 
issue about how “bitter" she is that “the ski- 
ing industry is now accepting snowboarding 
purely because... they want to cash in”. 

Snowboarders like being different from 
skiers. They dress differently, in loose 
Street” clothes: the literature of snow- 
boarding is marked by a disdain for skiwear, 
particularly the tight, floral-print one-piece. 
They talk differently, too: the term “stem 
Christie" is as foreign to them as their “raE 
slide" is to skiers. ( The Edge helpfully 
defines the latter, in its “Wszzat mean?” sec- 
tion for the inexperienced snowboarder, as 
“you ollie up ana turn sideways to slide the 
edge of the board along a railing”.) They are 
young, single and - as any middle-aged skier 
will tell you - dangerous. 

So what The Edge does is take the snow- 
boarders’ side in the argument The holidays 
it offers are in chalets exclusively for snow- 
boarders because, as the brochure asks in its 
opening paragraph, “do you want to eat your 
dinner listening to some bloke in a polo-neck 
moaning about how the hire shop must have 
waxed his skis wrongly because he can’t cams 
a right turn properly?” 

After snowboarding action shots, the 
brochure gives the greatest prominence to the 
nigh tlife in the 10 resorts featured because, 
according to Inghams’ Andrew Russell, who is 
responsible for The Edge, “what snowboard ere 
do at night is as important to them as what they 
do during the day”. Meeting snowboarders’ 
needs also involves a “drag count” of button 

lifts in each resort, because they are no fun on 

a snowboard; slocking the chalets “with the lat- 
est boards from K2, one of three sponsors of 
the brochure (the others are Sony Playstation, 
which provides the in-chalet entertainment, and 


Swatch watches); and lining up “Celebrity Gro- 
ks” with eight top snowboarders. 

Lest there be any doubt that it is talking 
their kind of language. The Edge is full of 
snowboarders’ expressions: if riders are not 
hooning around they are usually going seri- 
ously big. The Edge goes seriously big on irony. 
On evening entertainments it says: “'Scrabble 
and weak lemon drink evenings will be laid 
on, as well as outings to the local folklore 
museum. There will be no beer, drinking 
games, staying out late at nightclubs^ meeting 
cute guys or girls, Larging off ar Germans..." 

Although its editorial ambition is high, the 
brochure’s commercial ambition is less so. 
A total of about 1,800 holidays are on offer; 
the Inghams group as a whole expects to sell 
more than 100.000 this season. But Andrew 
Russell says: “The Edge is an investment for 
the future: I think there's a gap in the mar- 
ket, and we’re going some way towards fill- 
ing it” Jud g in g by sales so far, he is fairly 
confident of its success. 

But does The Edge convince the snow- 
boarding community? Eddie Spearing, pub- 
lisher and editor of Snowboard UK magazine 
(call it “Suk n when you’re with snowboard- 
ers, but not in W H Smith's), was quite oom- 
plimentary. “It’s a bit corny, a bit mainstream 
- but that’s because they’re trying not just 
to appeal to the existing snowboard market 
but also to bring in new people.” His only 
major criticism was of the photography, 
which in snowboarding magazines is sensa- 
tional. “Look at the photograph of Les Deux 
Alpes: it’s terrible, and very badly repro- 
duced. And it must be eight years old... look 
at the floral one-piece suit” 

Perhaps I'm not gelling the joke, but that 
does seem a bit of an own goal Because on 
the previous page The Edge is making the 
familiar jibe about the “horrible flowery one- 
piece suit”. 

Because of a transcription error, the 
opening hours given for the SnowOome 
(0990 000011) on 21 September were 
incorrect; they are 9am-llpm every day 
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life on the edge 
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Skiing Holidays • 
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Acroo the Globe... 

And Back Agati 
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Cnjoc the Caribbean 

l 6 nights 
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Crus the Atlantic— 
Cnve the Caribbean 

l8 nights 
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SkiiDg Holidays 



01252 616789 
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ATQL. 

SN North America Meet, Winter 
MUM dhset to jwi lor the boct 
price. Cal far Drachm (01*1) 552 
6003 ABTAATCJL 

simply SKI- Quality chalets In 
Europe 1 ! top rasorta: CotechavaL 
UaribeL La Ptagna, Vaibler. Vai 
cflaarB. PImm cal inm B&59323 
ASIA V 1337 ATOL 1 922 AfTO 


Christmas Breaks 


AUTUUN/XMAS In baauWul 18C 
Water wm « tanrrixium In 
NaLPmt, SJjBlfK. From CBS. 0033 
64 37 92 se 


Travel Services 


ANNUAL WORLDWIDE karal tnaur> 
anoe covan you (or 383 days 
duration. InctudM njWOJKW 
modfcal, pfcja banage. Opdonri 
Mna arallablo. UndararOnn at 
Uoyda.OflfyC2rapwpmon.fia- 
lurflier driaAa cq|l Maicw Noam 
6 Oo. rptrifaig *386 PodCy 1 on 0171 
739 3444. 

AIRPORT PARKING: GATMHCK 
t3J0 daityj Haj dhnaa E3J0 (My 

&ttaachntBrS2A>daBy 4- nwv 

more alipotfeAbo low coat car 
him. Rarii ft GoSonrioBs 0101 977 

7444 

-Dm m 


Corsica 


StMPlY CORSICA. 7 Tm> moat beau, 
ttfud Word In the ktotUamncan. 
We oftar vrias wttt pocta. aawdde 
coUaoee, atyfsh holate. moantaln 
ariMrgas. an Maud Wartdartnp 
programme and Aoum; aedldng A 
printing hoBdaya. 0181 9969323. 
ABTA VT337 ATOL 1922 A1TO. 


Eastern Europe 


PRAGUE, ViatNA, BUDAPEST and 


■ apta. CUChata (01 7D8) 
PRAGUE/CRACOW. Hotels ta 
nappprv. Hghnhn 0159 (sgenra 
ATOk 4093). 01543 267777 


Germany [ 


Germany - Dafly low cost rights and 

hotel aocononxMlen. Afl ma|ar 

cndR eoRti. Pisan coataid: 0181 

429 2900. ARIA ATOL 2977 IA3A. 

Gam my- Daly tow aoriBnWtnd 

hotel e cea iaw Men. ab m a | cr 

cradR cards. Plane contact 0101 

429290a ASIA ATOL 2W7 UOA. 


If you 
wish to 
advertise in 
this section 
please 

telephone the 
Travel Team 
on 

0171 293 2222 



Could change your views 


The book diet amid 
ctaflppwvfcmfcn 
92 mu «f ffMoUtnkti 
BucrWmH.oa\E»iv«o™Bi 

LCXLET LKBLAS& BLeCK ftKE 

Tta™E5®ursraB.-ptSHir«uMr. 
su. yu inLiai nan Dovm to " 
Uuiuu mtKKMi KHAsm vaui: 

- ikh a«xm> Aiwa to tw Ann, 

«t»i New Exolwo tn tm NnaaKaAr* - 
Ffct&l TOM ™C*x«b to 
IffiCUBKH. 


0 

* 


Its one of die joys ofa dosric mnse -a dMfeocm view each aamiax. 

S mn ewb er c new to explore - a romantic pata-firinged bland ooe day. a&aodeniaad 
bfaporic city tte neat Then, after each advemme edrorc, tttem'a the n twirjuc c of 
flm dm rirmmSiidoed comfons back oo board whh a choke of pads, bm and 
looDpcs. co un eoua and aaondvr isvlce and yoar on, ctegaaL en-nbe cabin. 

Oar front entitle* mdltloBs 

Whb Feed. Oteeo Cmtae Lines todroon goes beyond classic linen, elegant 
dicor tod snnipaiota ttrroitndmJtS. beyond fine wines, superb cuisine nod 

awilki^ofeawaimiiatt / ^SSuMTO 2<fei 

Fred OUen &nrify aq m amfa ip and expertise, qualities reflected in tfe pride / tW* early b^t/oz di-s: 
and comctioncni of ^ecaapany** m an a g aat e nt officfwr and cm / it yon boo* mv*. Pob to: 

For iofbcmaiicm. >dc yoaf twvri agaa, telephone as now or post the coopott j POBo ' 1,1 . 

/ 



-wWi BKxvcnha than euar on offer we have written a betmifnl near 
bro chure. It's ■ clank, . 


Or letoptim 01 309 215000 


Fred. Olsen Cruise Lines 
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MjNOTOlDEWWFEKEND . SATUBnAV . innc 

Tel: 0171 293 2222 


travel • overseas 


Fax.- 0171 293 2505 


late Off 


Me Off 


TakeOff 


Take Off 


* r 
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Because we think t he world of you 

current best buys on the world's finest airlines 


AUCKLAND 


HONGKONG 


newyork 

£115 

£175 

JOHAWESS 

BOSTON ‘ 

na 

£199 

CAPETOWN 

FLORIDA 

£156 

£235 

HARARE 

US ANGELES 

EZf7 

£269 

NATOS 

SAN FRANCISCO 

£158 

£255 

DUBAI 


U It; B!.V,C 1- 
U »,*u ■■•m * /J 


s>4- 


worldwide attention to detail 


«35 TORONTO 


£197 £274 


AMSTBflJAM £55 £69 

6D£VA £119 £119 

AROUND THE WORLD £652 


THE T I * V E L E X r E I T S 


Virgin Atlantic's Top Agent 
tor the third consecutive year 
Call now tor great deals to USA. South Africa & Asia 


plus discounted quality accommodation per room per night from 


AUSTRALIA £36 • USA £31 • AFRICA £37 • PACHf&C • ASIA £36 f/ftBI* 

USA CAR Ffflf FROM £13 PER DAY • CALL DOW FOR OUR WORLD OB HQHIH AMERICA OfiECT)HTQNII171-S38 3S39 


A'i oar shop.' are up:;, f,£r;n-S,it ?-6crr - a ..;,( 7^^ . c,;.- if, gp.,. 


..au/tser. 




Trailfinders does not impose charges on credit cards 


184 Kensinaton High Street « LONDON W8 7HG 
Long Haul Flights- 0171-938 £139 
First & Business Class. 0171-938 3444 
215 Kensington High Street • LONDON W8 6BD 
Transatlantic & Euiopean 0171-937 5400 
42-50 Earls Court Road • LONDON WS 6FT 
Long Haul Flights 0171-938 3386 
22-24 The Priory Queens^/ - BIRMINGHAM B4 BBS 
WDiidftUJe Flights 0121-236 1234 
48 Coin Street • BRISTOL BS1 1HQ 
Worldwide Flights 0117-929 9000 
254-284 Sauchiehall Street - GLASGOW G2 3EH 
Worldwide Flights. 0141-353 2224 
58 Deansgale • MANCHESTER M3 2FF 
Worldwide Flights. 0161-839 6969 
First & Business Class 0161-839 3434 


peop/e think the world of us! 


For tto ml tomtom on wrtdwWe 
travel, TbBfimfers is your eoe step 
travel shop. 

TraOfiarfers offers more to* cost 

ffigbts to more desflaaftHis than 
anyooa. Experts to airfares sfaca 
1970, we em WtoHMta your very 
own package wfili ep to B% (Bscowt 
on hotels and car Mr* worWwfcta. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE 
TRAILFIUDER MAGAZINE 
CALL 01 71 -53c 3959 ANYTIME 


um Asnsnot 



L » S L c n 

Fi.itir.TTS j ft c 

H:XS.: - i 23... 

c >>* -* 14 


Boiil fry 16th October "96. Bar farther rimik rc thr Honda 
ad. For chit or many other Utodd Oflrn call m 2A Jus 


034? 2 . 22 . 1 11 


Wo«u> Offers 


* STA TRAVEL * 

WORLD LEADERS IN YOUNG INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


nir CraMaa*w«tatateB«8riM**n«enB6DiratfMMrt«riiL'tecnL not 


Pads M 
Anae ri a m £57 
hakfcvt BS 
Alton £119 
Prague 1129 


Boston £192 f Mri 1329 

SanRsoctoa £220 = Bngkok BS 

Chicago £2M | £399 

Tomato £2K j Sfcgapore £414 

noDmer £288 ! Hong Kong £440 

ROUND THE WORLD: FROM £682 


easyJet 

Nice ""£49 

Barcelona '""£49 

Amsterdam '""£35 
Glasgow £29 
Edinburgh "£29 
Aberdeen £29 

Single 4 Tax, Subject to availability 


Atol 4053 


VIRGIN ATLANTIC SPECIALS 


Matafai £339 

Ihto S44 

fa da into £479 
BAtorc £550 

Asdtad £88 


| EUROPE 0171 361 6161, WORLDWIDE: 0171 38626101618340668 (Manchester) 

j . ACCOMMODATION ■ CAR HUE ■ INSURANCE AND OYBUAIffi TOURS: 0171 Ml C1S0 

| !17EDtaJnadNV¥T,teCidBiaaptsoRdSW7,riCood^& WEbadoi. 

- 5ta mm rvrouunos noira? ld* nn»uu 


LOVDOK HMOHSTO. 61AS60W, OXTO«A CAAim«C BWOL 8»6>frofl_ STA TRAVEL 


ANNUAL 

TRAVEL 


FROM £46. 

With Insurance storting 
-from just £46, contact 
the name you can trust 
for the best deals on 
Annual Multi THp covet 
Other policies avail- 
able - Call for details. 
For travellers under 65 
years only 



Overseas Travel 


RAMBLERS 1997 = REAL HOLIDAYS 

The brochure you have been waiting for is here! 

140 REAL HOLIDAYS - the mo M mourimrerisc refection of hobby* hmxtnahfe 
s pan ning the world. Walking easy io cough choices in Norway, the Alps. Dolomites. 
Pyrenees, Spain, Slovenia, France. Inly- Czech. EtoLand. Portugal and lots more; outside 
Europe too. Treks in Nepal and the Alps. Tough mountain but trips in Austria. Great 
exploring hoBdays. walking and Cwg -fairypr, and Far East. 

S- Africa, N & S America. New J and Australia. A huge choice of REAL faoIMays. 

AH smaQ escorted patties, tourist dns accommodation. Mostly scheduled flights; 
A some holidays to ftauree and Ireland by coach ^ and aS hacked 

kRrt by SO years of experience. Please request a brochure. 

HHi Ramblers Holidays y&c. 

Ht^LiP^'s Bat 43, Welwyn Garden. ALB 6PQ - regfiE 

ES^n TH:0I707 331133 Fax: 01 707 333276 SBjR : 

pjSjj Jim j E-mail: ramhoIsIS'dtaLpipex.coai 



BOOK DIRECT WITH 


\w^\ 6,000] 


T FLIGH TS 

GSEECE f- C59 CAISG "frCtES 
SUSiNTs £59 CRUKD3 £159 
FiiF.G £=£ US- £175 
.MALTA £09 SYDNEY £.736 
TEL AVIV -1&S LANTAROTs £69 
GQA £?S9 T-KsBIF: £69 

01273 273 273 


3uc’ , i,' l-'j: 
vkit::*- icf: 
^ rr ’ — : k :cH IC" ir.i.ifi 

ecc'yLr. rg :;on * • S ttjr lc:cit 

01865 - 481444 

F.lf'.irr.ic: O18C0 ie-SSS 

T 


-JETLINE 

SPAIN 1.40 L'SS *, !£9 
PGHT'JGAl 79 C4R1SGESN :3S 

IS’AEL 59 AFRICA 145 

CStlC- 00 CANADA 17J- 

TURKcY 149 INO.-A 79S 

CtPKLS Oft FAST ’.S3 

MID. EAST 139 AUSTRALIA S39 

I gj;T. or Cl, IS: r Jl l 

riujiimnn 


'< V w A 

TRAVEL INSURANCE KM 

^0800 365.121 m* 




Greece 


Book In IDA tVlnhsr hr iiinhei J.mh -tv ilk - Bril 
k jd. Fiir l h is ft iium ■•■bri \V> il l i 'll -r . jll ir hm- j 

\ 034^222tli / 

\ World OrrtRs s' 

\_BWT1SHAIKMWS./ 


The mfHi tmvn rr drill* • 


France 


*~ - r — ~ miHTn»iHM 


buyc <hr manart ai n n) npmaa 

Ac nl Cm. jg nUVnuj 
lrklicapc& xad <nnn hmputoy. Wr 
olhr TEtbnd non; anapi nla 
muh [noLc pouh. quia. ,|nlnm 
ml tueif>-™ Lack, all m wont 
lonW Pla nr nope liM 
Wmdotqs Prapuaic ad qmafai 
P>DHHS. nowrr ad Mkfan 

0181 995 9323 


rang Cart*. LlrgnU. 

Ubcs. OymanW. Zdqwbw 


Caribbean 


'onmn 


CHSHEY/FUMTIDA Luxury 3 bad, 2 
bath vfBa h ptna traas. Large 
heated pool, cabla IV. Ooaa lo 
launk, horaa rdg. pod. Tal 0131 
3X1 8718 





British Virgin Uanda Qnb 
Forabrocteiretekplicne: 
4U9S2B zaODTT 

IBB to rmaa d i m dMW hd 




AHordable as a pair oS jeans 


itm m tit- ft fur 


USA CANADA AUSTRALIA 
NBV2EAUVD SOUTH AMBBCA 
CAHBBEAN FAR EAST 
HDDLEaSTtf»W 

THRIFTWAY 
TRAVEL 
S 0171-4901490 


LOW COST FLIGHTS AirawflfgliL 
013Z7 52481 8. UtxvSat Ben^apm 


per am iurb S I Hi^l an m fa pmai 

wlraA*h , 
■d C> oho Vbrid OSa ol • t4 Ir / 


01476 574111 


0345 £22 til 

World Offers 
vBR!RSKAflQWQS/ 


Newspaper PuMshng pfc 
regrete that although evBiy 
rea s onable precautions taken, 
nore^onsbatycenbe 
accepted tor S^teandror 
accomnxlslton offered 
through these oalumns. or any 
toss arising toetuffom. Readere 
are advised to take aS 
necaasanr precautions bstore 
ordering into any bavei 
enangemeniB. 


THE INDEPBIDEMT rscomuMnds 
Pm Grata afc ho usa a In hida- 
away riitaoes - braaihtaldng 
acamry ft empty beaches. 
Aug/Sept MIL (0181) 7000878. 
ATOL 2757. 

ORE COFILE/ FILOKENtA Escape 
pad a pm . Houses, hotets, By- 
drtvas ft aaeonad lotus ind ma- 
tocy. Art ale. Mulnlind I IAiumI 
Wands. (01422) 375090 ATOL 
2817 MUX 


IDYLLIC ITA1X antes, farmhouses, 
castles, hotels, the camptete 
eatactlon. Bridgeware's Tbeeens. 
0181 7D787B5. ABTA D0219 
SttePUT TUSCANY ft UH8R1A. Ua- 
(BHonal counhy villa epanmants 
with pool and BeidUa, Wy Diva 
hoftrtsys tateuring chartning. teU- 
aiata hotatek PtusspecW Intarast 
Hoflctays end short Isaaks to Ro- 
rancet Pteeee csH 0181 995 9023. 
ABTA VI 337 ATOL 1B22 ATTOl 



£339 

AfClPT** 5 


'^.•k?r‘l'.-‘> w‘ .V.wii.L 

0541 

555 

055 


ajarecooeTiM: 

@tirocamp 

Osr rrptritiut wiibu 
aK the rli f {e ce Mire 
'famif * 2 milt mi ip b 4 iWisn 
ABWV2310 


Luxury Self-Drive Camping 
Mobile Home Holidays 
In Summer '97. 

From Only £95 
For Up To 6 , 

People. 


Special Interest Holidays 


919 


DjRpj&Ti 


mmmcovB 



UEST Wori .DWTDE 


TE'milfl'.'K'.ei »I.L* 

flights Worldwide r.-n i : .:r, .Vouinl th.- W.-rlJ 





Oi fSl-547 j332 

OUHST WORLDWIPI-: ULYVFi 


An adventure of a lifetime f 
...and it’s FREE (almost!) | 


Hike 

iway 


Egypt 

,100km 


Call now: 

0345 69 79 69 

QMingretBHVIQ 


• 6 day hike, April 1997 [ 

• Spectacular Sinai Desert canons and oases 

• Swim to the Rad Set 

• Experience surrise on Mount Sinai 

• Sleep under the stars (optional!) 

• Enjoy Middle Eastern hospttafrty 

• Only £195* plus minimum sponsorship 

• Rights, meals and accommodation included 


SCOPE 


iljmamuraaa 


3^ 




niRFCT SCHEOL’Lc AlfiL!%E SOCIALS FOR r.OVEV^ 


iS MimBiaiig £««« 


iPETiTl'.'s FFF£S TQAi.1 TCUn 



The Nile Bike Ride 

in aid of Mencap 


The experience of a Hfetiiiie. 500km bike ride. 
Luxor- Aswan- Luxdc. Cyde by day: nights on 
a Nile Cruise Boat, fantastic sights crinj. 

Limited (daces available. 

For more details cafl now: 0645 777779 
Or write to: Nile Bike Ride. Mencap. 
FREEPOST. London ECl B 1 AA. 

Blue Sty Appeal 


nniraiiiTTolternfUn Rag. Qwfy Ne&a&J 



Sperial Interest Holidays 


ACTIVE & ADVENTUROUS JOURNEYS 


Africa 


Egypt 8k Middle East I USA & Canada 


South East Ada I Austraffa / NZ 


India, Nepal & China | Trans Siberian 


7 s f Floor, J4 Barley Mow Passage. London IVd 4PH 




Brochure Line: 
0131 742 3049 


ADVENTURES 



EXPEDITIONS 


J&01 373-858956«ta 

K *n' i,ii!wKiiSJiE«3 aSSl 



-V.--A L .r 

CfiL BROCHURE 01233 2T,m 


^WINDSURFING - 
CAPETOWN 
Inclusive holiday with 
accommodation, 
guide, *97 equipment 
and car hire. 

SOUTH AFRICAN 
ADVENTURE SPORTS 

AX 01273 


NEW ORLEANS Joateat 25 April- S 
May 1997. Baat male iacttal In 
the world, Irani UH. Jartlast 
Jaurta OKI 6387563 
DtSCOVER UNSPOILT Ewopo wbh 
Bonite waldno and cydbig 
c h ol cea. Good tood. bMutHui 
tocaUona. cornly horate. H wd wa 
trt (Oiare> 48699 ATTO 2412 
ATOL 

VIETNAM. Burma. Thaflwid, Laos 
and CanDodla. Escorted smMI 
Oroop uro, phis nBor-raada ton- 
srarlss. PorftiantMu p eraon sl aer. 
vice caB IndocMna Travel 0161 
995 6280. ABTA VI 337 ATOL 1822 
AUTUMN IN OOUARNANEZ Br8- 
tany Rote* on beauOuSy imorad 
80 tl woodan gall ksWi, moored 
fa musaran court. Wood stove, 
comortahte cabins, nka part In 
MBiig hw, walking or taHng. 
Longw/aormidHriLiWOlBI 653 
3487 er fax 0161 293 1627. 


- Don't forget 
’7 to mention - 
. The Independent 

when replying to . 
•- adverts 



Port i S 


0^ * Krt »«*- MW 

Rtf chrt or own? outn ** 

C345 222* 11 


tl/oRkO «nt** 



, UK Midas in Mii.il! 

Kt "roup advfiii utl 

5- j liuliiLn k w,>rliKvi(l( . 

.£; / u lih m\ i --D 

v i .n v jicrii'iK i 

l ill>OM' I I I'll) l 

• illicit- nl limcliui 





Was with n e hwni l w g pooh, 
c alttyn and v HV »a« hwaw h» 

guiat rewrie famtlons 

Our wlcrtten (eatum duality 
propertin in thv most drlmhriul 
coMal or mountain icttlngl. 


By-UrYirr Ferry Motnrul 

W Hunbok Road London WB 8QN 


0171-385 8127 


ANDAliiCW , bsauiBul olM mfll & 
pool In imn village nr Honda. 
Super!) views, flora, fauna. Sic 

J * tor 2-12, WNh oB condnrts 

348(874361 

rA DEL SOL Tbaox. aoaudU 
counby horn. maipiMcsnt viowb, 
Uedtemnoan and mountains. 
Porioct peace. Private pool. 
Phone 0034 52S38GS3. 

RONDA BEAUTIFUL OLD FARM- 
HOUSE. Fool. Ideal tor mountain 
waks. Btos aval 0181 3404480 


T\irkey 


SIMPLY TURKEY Panonal servk 
from Turkey spodaUsto. Pnra 
villas, convortod COCagot. ante 
hotels. taOnr raado mnerarto 
Butot cnitemg. Special Inlaro 
HcMoys. scubn dMng and she 
breaks to IsasibuL For out Hone 
ft bifofmauve tHDChura caB: Oil 
995 9323. ABTA V1337 ATC 
1922. 


If you wish to 
advertise in this 
section please 
telephone the 
Travel Team on 
0171 293 2222 


small group exploratory holidays 

THAILAND VIETNAM BORNEO 
INDIA NEPAL BHUTAN 

Cambocfia Laos Malaysia 
ttfDpp&ns Sulawesi Sumatra 
Java Sri Lanka china Tibet 

Seethe real Asia. By train, minibus, 
jeepney, rfiertnat, rice barge, on tool.. 
... PLU51 170 unique touts m Europe, 
7 Africa. M cfcfie East Australasia 
' & the Americas. Superb five brochure. 
Bqfcre WMdNhh (WJ, Mdntat SU11 1UJ 
tr 01252 344161 ^ 

fiABandwAUNa^SeS VTO 


Vf 


The Best Value 
worldwide; 

WORLDCOVER 

TRAVEL INEURAN ~l 

0800 365 121 

• Coraprshcnsive annuaLmdti'trip cover from £75 p<r ytir. 

• Unique free services. 

• C?.II us 24 h'curs : day. 355 days a year. - . 

h i 1 3 : ■ - w - - w ridcovfr.tr)!? 



Buuk (n- H4h LVtuhrr -‘Mi. For ftjfdwr dcLnfr. ibi' Fh-nli 
) For thii or nunv mbri Wnrid OtTm call in 24 hn: j 

\ 6349222(11 7 

\ World Offers / 

\ BKIBHAB8BffS X 

"T^c bS& rmnr 


Vi 
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travel 


A town of real ttiatchers 

As the Tories head Bournemouth, Teresa Allen visits John Major’s constituency 




H untingdon is a place of wartime 
memories; passionate regional- 
ism, rural regeneration and Stil- 
ton cheese. Its political her- 
itage includes Oliver Cromwell 
as well as John Major. Its first 
Earl, one William Clinton (possibly 
known as Bill to his mates), took office 
in 1339. 

This is Fen country, which is not nec- 
essarily an excuse for describing its 
politicians, past and present, as “wet”. 
Ancient churches dominate a land- 
scape which the novelist Dorothy L Say- 
ers described as resembling a chess- 
board. And indeed there is a Dorothy 
L Sayers car trail which starts at 
Bluntisham, where she lived as a child, 
just north of Huntingdon. 

Perhaps this is one reason why road 
users are treated with respect In Hunt- 
ingdon. Parking in the town centre of 
the Prime Minister's constituency, my 
companion cried “50p for 24 hours. 
Aren't Conservative authorities won- 
derful!” Walkers are also treated with 
consideration. The 26-mile Great 
Ouse Valley path, detailed by the 
local authority in a thoughtful seven- 


stage plan, winds its way around Hunt- 
ingdon. encompassing some interest- 
ing bridges. 

Walking south to north, just outside 
Huntingdon, you come across a bridge 
that looks as if it has been lifted off a 
Willow Pattern plate. Further along is 
the Old River Bridge on the Roman 
road between Huntingdon and God- 
manchester. Locals tend to describe this 
as “not quite meeting in the middle". 
A helpful barman at the nearby Old 
Bridge Inn explained that this is due to 
the bridge's joint construction by the 
Huntingdon and Godmanchester (own 
councils. A closer inspection revealed 
tasteful decoration on the Huntingdon 
side and a puritanical design on the 
Godmanchester side. Cromwell would 
have approved of the latter. 

The Oliver Cromwell industry thrives 
here. Young Oliver, and his near-con- 
temporary, the.diarist Samuel Pepys, 
were both educated in a small, ll^^-oen- 
tiiry building in Huntingdon town cen- 
tre. now die Cromwell Museum. The 
centrepiece is a huge, wide-brimmed 
hat, once worn by Oliver Cromwell. 
Neighbouring St Ives, which also lays 


claim to Cromwell, has a museum with 
a proud collection of Cromwellian arte- 
facts. And there's more: Hinching- 
brooke House, just outside Huntingdon 
- now a school but occasionally open to 
the public - advertises itself as 
Cromwell's childhood home. 

Activities at adjoining Hinching- 
brooke Country Park; have dearly been 
motivated by contemporary political 
leadership as much as that of the 17th 
century . One of die many activity breaks 
offered is a weekend of “Back to the 
Iron Age”, which may perhaps be tak- 
ing “Back to Basics" to an extreme. 

"Back to the Iron Age” happens 
twice a year - dates for next years 
events have not yet been confirmed but 
are likely to be in May and September. 
During these weekends you learn about 
wattle and daub, domestic crafts and 
thatching. Judging by the many well pre- 
served thatched cottages, skilled tfsatch- 
ers have always been in demand in the 
area. It is also possible to “get on your 
bike" (or hire one) at nearby Grafhara 
Water, and cycle around the park. 

The District Council supplies tourist 
information which states, a little peev- 


ishly: “As subsidies diminish and com- 
petition from the European market 
increases, farmers are looking towards 
diversification to make a living". Fruit 
picking at local farms, flour milling for 
tourists at the 17th-century watermill at 
Houghton and “watching the mysteri- 
ous limey bee at work” at Grays Honey 
Farm in 'the village of Warbojp, are 
flourishing. But another farm en route, 
where we had hoped to stop and watch 
cheeses being made, rang us back 
sounding sad after our enquiry. “We're 
sorry, but we don't make cheese here at 
the moment, because wc can't sell our 
existing stocks rapidly enough." 

To get a different taste of the past we 
moved on to Whrboys. one of 12 World 
War Two air bases in the area, chiefly 
used by American pilots. American 
bandleader Glenn Miller used a traits-' 
port plane from RAF Akonbuiy on his 
last night. Alcortbuiy rernains a Air- 
base and offers tours for groups, A fopaj 
authority leaflet suggests that Jiimt- 
ingdon is more regularly flown over by 
military aircraft than by the birds. Per- 
haps that’s appropriate in a region of 
political high fliers. 


Wallow in a South African holiday 

(from £499* with Britannia). 

From November 4th Britannia Airways will fly direct from London Gatwick into 
Cape Town and Joftannesbuig. So now. you can indulge in award-winning 
inflight service and a great choice of holiday options. All at really wild prices. 
For details call SARtravel 0171 237 1133 or Bluebird Holidays 0990 32 00 00, 
or see your local ABIA travel agent. 


•* 
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Bluebird Holidays ATOL 1835. SARfiravel ATOL 3158 


•Subject to availability - 


Road users are treated with 
respect io Huntingdon (above) 
Photograph: Brian Harris 


Special Offer 


Hong Kong 

5 nights hum £599 

1 14 Sep - 8 D«C 

Beijing 

7 nights tram £499 

(6 Now ■ 31 MaitIO 

0171-836 9911 

pfetHqumM/KO 

Chin Trod 5*r»ke (UKJ ltd . 
j 05 Houu, 7 Upper St Martin tone 
tendon HC2H9M. 

Roe 017VS3& 3121 
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Bargain of the week . 

Air fares from London to 
/lAmsterdam arc hovering around 
the £59 mark, but the addiliun of 
£3 in tax meads that this weel^s 
bareuiu is especially sharp. British 
Raulritemational (0171-334 2345) 
will sell you a train-ship ticket to 

Trouble spots 

Advice from our source in the Foreign Office: 


any station in Holland for £49 
return. This wuM take you to ihc 
German border, or as far as 
Maastricht. The only catch is that, 
on overnight sailings, you have to 
■pay an extra £6 caw way for a 
rcaining 



Albania (abovefc Avoid remote 
areas, keep valuables secure and do 
not cany targe amounts of cash. 

Take cafe when in rural areas. Travel 
with a k»eal guide who can ensure 
that local customs and traditions are 
not inadvertently breached. 

Bulgaria: Do not accept any food 
or drink from strangers as there is 
a risk it may be drugged Vfehfde 
theft, including armed hijacking, 
has become more frequent. There 
have also been shootings in public 
places between rival criminal 
gangs and a small number of 
explosions involving home-made 
devices. 

Tvfoidova: Avoid non-essential 
travel to TVansdnestria (north-west 
Moldova), which is not under 
Moldovan government control and 
where the security situation is 
unpredictable. 

Greece: To counter the continuing 
threat posed by boat thieves, the • 


Greek authorities have announced 
measures to tackle the problem, 
including a 50-strong police unit 
with the specific task of protecting 
the coast of Corfu from incursions 
by criminals. 

India: There is a serious risk of 
kidnapping in the state of Jammu 
and Kashmir. Avoid travel to all . 

; of the state apart from 
, Travel to Ladakh should 
be by air or vie Manali in 
Himachal Pradesh. Militants have 
held hostage two Britons and two 
other foretga nationals since July 
1995 and flftirdered a Norwegian 
hostage in Aftgust 1995. Six Indian 
tourists were abducted from their 
houseboat in Srimfscr sod 
murdered fojuty 1996. 

TNvel adyta fat many other 
dostiaatitta iTfc&lalM fttm the 
ftreta&gto on 0171-238 4503, 
httyrjww 9 ^foQcg 0 v.ul/ on the 
Internet, and on BBC-2 Ceefax 
page 564 onwards. 


Visitors’ book 

Samburu lodge in Samburu Natural 
Game seen today 


4.8.96 “Lioness and cubs (we saw 
them suckling and had a puncture 
10 feet away!!!)" -Anon 

7.8.96 “We saw everything except 
lions but still had a great time" - 
Men from 16th HGS. USAF 

18.7.96 “We've seen a herd of 45 
elephants heading towards the 
mountains for food. Saw lots of 
baby elephants literally 10 ft away 
from our bus, eat your heart out 
David Attenborough'’ - Bean 
family. Yorkshire 

4.4.96 “Where are all the 
cheetahs?" -Ann, US.A 


Picture this 

| re you proud of your travel 
jihotographS? Wauld you like to 
see them on display to rhe public? 
If jho answer to these two 
questions is yes then you should 
enter the Wanderlust photo travel 
competition, sponsored by The 
Independent and Canon. The 
winner will receive £ 1,000 worth of 
camera equipment and the best 15 


me Reserve, Kenya 

9.4.96 “Dear Ann, USA - we saw 
three cheetahs having a rest! (and 
much more)** - Nicola and 
Kathleen, Wales 

Birds seen today 

14.96 “I saw some really good- 
looking ones with legs up to their 
armpits and great blonde 

hair" - anon 

27.10.95 “Yes, big birds, small 
birds, most of them flying very 
fast" - Bwana Mashambu 

24.8.95 “Two lovebirds. Hawk 
and hawkette" - Mr ami 

Mrs Landmark on their 
honeymoon 


entries will be displayed at the 
Desintadons *97, to be held in 
London’s Olympia from 6 to 9 
February next year. All entries 
must be accompanied by an 
official entry form - which you get 
by sending a stamped addressed 
envelope to Wanderlust (Photo 
Competition), PO Box 1831 
Windsor, Berks SL4 6 YP. ■ 
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The Gurney family visits Portsmouth’s historic ships 
and dockyard. Interviews by Hamish Scott 


P ortsmouth, a naval dockyard sirvv 1394 , 
remains one of the Royal Navy’s largest 
bases. The historic heart of the old yard 
includes a number of museums and ex- 
hibitions, besides three historic ships on 
permanent display. The Victory, Nel- 
son's flagship at Trafalgar, is preserved in all its 
gloiy as a national icon, whilst the Wamot; the 
world’s most powerful and technologically 
sophisticated warship when launched in 1860, 
has been restored to immacu late condition. The 
Mary Rose, by con trast, is an eerie relic, its tim- 
bers sprayed continuously with water to ensure 
its preservation. Sunk in 1545, the man-of-war 
was raised and brought back to chy land in 1982 
in the climax of the most ambitious underwa- 
ter excavation ever undertaken. Guns, clothing 
and personal possessions recovered from the 
site are on view in a separate exhibition. 

Modem warships visiting the dockyard often 
welcome visitors, though generally not to study 
the more intricate details of armaments and 
electronics. Boat trips round the harbour allow 
would-be admirals to review the fleet and check 
on Britain's naval readiness should a new 
Armada be sighted in the Channel. 


The visitors 

AJastair and Lynne Gurney took their children 
Andrew, 15, Hope, 12, and Ronan, seven, to 
Portsmouth Historic Dockyard. 

Ronan; It was a really, realty good day, and I 
know quite a lot about sailing. On the big ship 
[Victory] the man put me in a hammock, which 
was really cosy, but then he said he’d stick a 
needle through my nose to see if I was dead. 
That’s what they used to do, you know. After 
lunch I went off to play and there were all these 
guns and nets and things where we could have 


a battle. I pretended that we'd lost a propeller 
and bad to dive overboard 10 get it back. 

Hope: The Victory was brilliant. It was all so 
realistic, like stepping through a door and find- 
ing you’d gone back in time. The guns were 
realty huge, and they even had the bags of 
grapeshot and special canonballs that could cut 
down masts. The guide was good, but it was also 
nice to walk around the Warrior and explore 
things for yourself. 

Wien we saw the Mary Rose I liked the way 
it was ail dripping with the water, as though it 
had just come up from the sea. One side was 
rotted away, so you could see inside the decks 
and imagine how it was before it sank. I 
thought it was a realty brilliant day, but 1 wish 
we’d had more time. 

Andrew: It took 2^00 trees to build the Victory, 
so a lot of forest must have been cut down. I 
thought she was die best ship that we saw, 
because she was so old and graceful, bat it was 
interesting to see how cramped the sailors were; 
14 of them bad to share a mess, which was just 
a tittle table in between the guns, and their ham- 
mocks were so dose that they touched. 

The Warrior's engine room was amazing, with 
the huge piston going up and down. The whole 
ship felt as though it could put to sea at any 
moment I also quite enjoyed the boat trip 
round the frigates and aircraft carriers. The 
Illustrious ases up 200 gallons of fuel a mile, 
which is pretty amazing when you think about 
how far it goes. 

Lynne: What impressed me is that three child- 
ren of different ages all found something to 
enjoy. For the smaller child, there’s scope for 
fun and fantasy; then there are also all the more 
technical details to interest adolescents. 
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The Gurneys disembark from Victory 

There’s far too much to do just on one day 
and ideally I would have made two visits. 

My only criticisms are the food, and the lack 
of helpful signposts. More than once we 
found ourselves separated from our destina- 
tion by some gate that seemed to have been 
locked only to annoy us. Thank goodness it 
wasn’t raining. 

Alastair: It was remarkably impressive, parti- 
cularly since the ships, the buildings and 
museum collections are all seen in their proper 
context, rather than some setting that has been 
artificially contrived. The Navy man who 
showed us round the Victory was excellent, but 


I did find some of the staff, from the car park 
to the restaurant, a bit unhelpful and unfriendly. 
Considering the diet Nelson's crew endured, I 
suppose I was quite privileged to have a stone- 
cola pie for lunch, but I did not expect the sar- 
castic lashing that I got when 1 complained. 

The deal 

Location: P 01 tsmouth, Hampshire, signposted 
from the M27. Open 10am -6pm until 31 Octo- 
ber and 10am-530pm November to Februaiy. 
Last tickets sold 90 minutes prior to closing 
Cost Access to the dockyard itself is free. Tick- 
ets are available to individual attractions, with 


Photograph: John Lawrence 

special rates for senior citizens and children. An 
“all-in passport". £30.50 for two adults and a 
child, allows all attractions to he visited once 
within a two-year period (01705 861533). 
Food: the Tradcwinds Restaurant serves salads 
and hot dishes, from £3.99. children’s meals. 
£1.99, and snacks. 

Crowds: 650.000 visitors a year, but the main 
attractions are spaced well apart. In autumn, 
even at weekends, there are seldom queues. 
Access: the disabled are limited tit certain docks 
on the Victory and the Warrior, otherwise good 
Wheelchairs available from the visitor centre. 
Tbilets: Immaculately clean and with well- 
equipped baby care rooms. 
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Fun and squalor in a medieval castle 

William Hartston braves goats and gore in the reconstructed Stansted Mountf itchet village 


A bout balf-way to Cambridge 
along the Mil, near the junc- 
tion 8 turn-off, you pass a sign 
advertising “Stansted Mount- 
fitdbet Castle and Norman vil- 
lage”, which seems an odd 
thing to have next to an airport. Fal- 
lowing the signs to the the village of 
Stansted Mountfitchet, things become 
even odder as the alternative attrac- 
tions of a local windmill and the 
House on the Hill Tby Museum com- 
pete for your attention. 

Anyway, we followed what we 
thought were directions to the castle 
and Norman village, through a gate 
and up the hill, past a talking tree and 
through the door at the top, and dis- 
covered that we were in the toy 
museum. Of coarse, we should have' 
gone under that much larger gate with 
the severed beads on top of it So we 
went back down the hfll to the castle, 
where we paid the entrance fee and 
bought a bag of food for the animals 
that are kept at there. 

The first animal we met, even 
before entering the castle, was a goat 
that seemed friendly but, with 
unseemly greed, took a huge bite out 
of our food bag. A brief tussle ensued, 
leaving the goat eating the spillage and 
us rescuing what we could for the 
sheep and chickens we expected to 
meet inside. . . • 

All that remains of _ the original 
castle is a small chunk of its tower. The 
castle itself was occupied by Richard 


de Mountfitchet 1, one of the 25 
barons who forced King John to sign 
the Magna Carta at Runnymede in 
1215. The rest is a modem recon- 
struction - it opened in 1986 - based 
on a mixture of historical record, a 
large dose of medieval myth and huge 
quantities of gore. 

' The Domesday Book lists 11 fami- 
lies living within the walla The rebuild- 
ing has been done with a reasonable 
degree of authenticity: lots of oak, 
hazel and wattle and no nails; and the 
huts are, as far as possible, where geo- 
logical surveys suggest they may have 
been in the 11th century - though 
there was not much to go on. The cas- 
tle was demolished by King John’s 
forces and its stones have been looted 
by villagers for 900 years. When a local 
businessman, Alan Goldsmith, bought 
the site, all that remained was an over- 
grown mound. 

In the absence of detailed accounts 
of life in the original castle, the recon- 
struction concentrates on the squalor 
and violence of the Middle Ages, 
Hollywood style, rather than opting 
for an accurate portrayal of what was 
probably a rather.tedious everyday life 
in a period of growing commerce and 
increasing social organisation. Tech- 
nically, the rebuilding has been a fine 
achievement The potter’s hut, the 
- dyer's hut and the blacksmith’s shop 
each have a life-size figure giving a 
commentary activated by heat-sensors 
whenever anyone enters; but theabki- 


ing mood is the one suggested by those 
heads above the entrance. There’s a 
surgeon in mid-operation, who chuck- 
les over how few of his patients sur- 
vive; a man being banged on a gibbet; 
a house burnt down by Saxon raiders 
leaving a corpse or two as evidence; a 
jaflhouse, which few survived; and a 
neat little torture chamber with a 
warning sign for children of nervous 
disposition. There’s a pillory to keep 
the kids entertained, and a mangonel 
- a type of catapult - that could hurl 
rocks 300 yards. The squalor of the age 
is well represented by the model who 
explains that "we bathe about once a 
month, and then onty in summer". 

The average lllb-centwy resident of 
Stansted Mountfitchet would probabty 
not have encountered all the things 
packed into the reproduction in an 
entire lifetime, but this cod-medieval 
theme park makes a most entertaining 
day out The children kwe the gore and 
the adults are amused by the squalor. 
In reality, though, the most dangerous 
aspect of life in Mountfitchet castle in 
the Middle Ages was probabty the 
threat of being nibbled to death by 
those hungry goats. 

Stansted Mountfitchet Castle and 
the House on the Hill Toy Museum 
are open daily until 10 November 
(after which, they say, the wind 
gets so strong it would blow visitors 
■ offthehUD. AduHs£3.85, children 
£2.85, concessions £3.50 
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ARE WE NEARLY THERE? 

A weekly round-up of outings for children 

Wildlife 

National Sea-Life Centre Cornwall, TR12 6UG 
An indoor ocean in the (01326 221 361). 
centre of Birmingham- Children £335, adults 
Visitors can watch • £4.95, family ticket £16, 

sharks, sea-horses and OAPs £3.95, under 

other fish swim around fours free. Open every 
and beneath them, day, 9am-5pm. 

handle rock-pool 

inhabitants, and take Mole Hall WMBfa Park 

part in the water cycle. Otters and cubs are 

The Waters Edge, major attractions at this 

Brindley Place, small park, with 

Birmingham B1 2HL chimps, butterflies, 

(01216436777). . owls, wallabies, snakes, 

Children £3.95, adults Camas and arctic foxes. 

£630, under threes Widdington, Saffron 

free. Open every day, Whlden, Essex CB11 

10anH5pm. 3SS (01799 540 400). 

Children £2.60, adults 
National Seal Sanctuary £4, concessions £320, 

A rescue centre plus under threes free. Open 

video displays and every day, 1030am-6pm. 

brain-teasers. . _ 

Gweek, Helston, Abigail Rayner 


Take a car and 5 people to France 
for £10 with v the independent 


T oday is final day of our Hoverspeed offer. To cel- 
ebrate The Independent 1 s tenth anniversary on 
7 October, we are offering readers the chance 
to take a day trip to France to stock up for Christmas, 
with a car and up to five people for £10. You can take 
your car on Hoverspeed’s Dover to Calais or Folke- 
stone to Boulogne routes for only £10 (£20 on Satur- 
days), or alternatively, travel as a foot passenger on 
the Folkestone to Boulogne route and pay just lOp. 

lb add to our anniversary celebrations we have an- 
other special offer, every person who books a day trip 
will receive a season ticket. The season ticket allows 
you to take as many day trips from Dover to Calais or 
Folkestone to Boulogne as you like until 3Q June 1997 
with a car and up to five people for only £10 (£20 on 
Saturdays) each time you travel. 

The normal day trip fare for foot passengers is £10 
and the price for a car plus five people, £55. The Chan- 
nel crossings with Hoverspeed are aboard either 
Hovercraft or SeaCat, both of which offer duty-free 
goods- Exclusive to Independent readers, Hover- 
speed is also offering 10% off all duty and tax free goods 
when you spend over £30 on one transaction at Dover, 
Folkestone and Boulogne land-based shops. A vouch- 
er will be supplied with your day trip tickets and is valid 
until 20 December 1996. 

Foot passengers can travel from 16 October, car pas- 
sengers from 2 October. 
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How lb Quality 

lb participate in our offer, you must collect four 
differentfy numbered tokens from the eight printed in 
The Independent and the Independent on Sunday. The 
final token, Token S is printed below. Yo\x will need to 
complete the booking form, printed right, and send ft 
with your tokens and payment to the address shown on 
the booking form. Alternatively, if you wish to travel 
by car between 2-16 - 


October, once you have 
collected your tokens, 
you can make a credit 
card booking by calling 
Hoverspeed reserva- 
tions, see the booking 
form for further details. 


TOKEN 
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THE EVD0*EIVDEIYr 


Closing date All applications must be received by Eurosave by 30 October 1996. 

Passenger ptuiy Leaden 

details AHrtr™- 


Day lime tel: Evening lcl: 

To book tout day trip far travel between 2 - 16 October 1996, 
Hoverspeed will take credit card booking for those takine a 
vehicle, please telephone 0990 Z4QZ41V 
Tb book your day trip for travel after 16 October 19% if you are 
taking a vehicle or travelling as a foot-passenger, please till in 
the following details. 

Travel dales Please provide us with a choice of dates of when you can lake up 
ibis ofwi - only one choke should be a Saturday. 

Data 1st choice 2nd choree 3rd choice 4th choice 


Before 09JD After 0930 Either 


Times Please tick box 


Destination If taking a vehicle please tick the 
bocc for your preferred destination 

Passenger PaVttfp (Meg. 

, Foot passengers: Folkestone to 

Boulogne for £0,10, any day 
No. or cars with up to 
3 people <&' no. Sun - Sat 
details Saturday car supplement of £10** 


Boulogne 


Iblal enclosed , 


** If you are takine a car and have requested a Saturday there is 
a £10 supplement. You must enclose a separate cheque which will 
be returned to you if Saturday travel is not allocated. 


Car Reg No: 

No. of Car Occupants - 


. Make/Model: . 


Payment 1 enclose cheqne/postal order nofe) payable to 

Ferry and Port Holdings repres e nting full payment for my day trip. 

I agree lo the terms and conditions of trading 

Signed Dated 

Enclose the completed booking form, full payment, your tokens 


Items and This promotion is snhjcci w limited space avadahililY. If we are unable Ui 
MHtfitinm: cofliinn jom hooking or your crowing * «ifcxfkd ht Anvmpcvil all non 
will be returned u you, do other relunds will be made. All alterations are 
subject wit 10 amendment fee. Mnumvm pmtal bonking Dnucc is 14 days. 

baas notice tmrt be pven fur telephone boriktnw. Tavcl a jvafljbk- ihnmgh 
Ur 30 December U*96. 

Mmnum of 5 panic per car • no trailers, caravans, mrnibw* nr uamil 
saet I »*» are alkwea wilithi the terms nf ItuinUcr. Eun&PVvrD endeavour 
to despatch ticket at least 10 days prim to depart ore. Valid paapnrbtam are i 
required. Catnap: by sea Is subject to tenDsandcondiULWol Ut: caiKT.copict 1 
nf which are araibhk tin request, for bifnrmaiwa. I anil 1 1 Nnrantor are 


•The icscroikw office « even U&tiO - 1930 Mon - Fa ObfO ■ |73D Sals. ’G.-b.-nhooc 
hooking! win only be aca-pictf r« vehicle bookings for travel between ’ - lb October 1 W6. 

Items and Coaditiaus 

I. The promotion hwbioa In avmhbtliry. K. The season ticket wiH vttliUc you k< travel 

Z IlEuroSavc are asahk lo confirm truer with a car and up io fire people for £IUtOl 
bootaetalfyHBooSj^icaaceMtyrfav- on Saturday*) cadi time nwrrareL The «*,■»- 
erqwedaflmt«inBwffltererariiedtoyou,ita son ikknsvnlid for day trips onlr andean 
oilier refunds win be node. be used umfl 30 June t W7. 

J. Afl amsaUttwarcaa^etf wa£|0amwtd- VAbxtenn of S people per car- no tnikre, 

caravans. tranrtniMs or iransu sired vans are 

4. Bootac forms most be received by. VOc- allowed. 

wbcrlWS. . 1 (X EaraSjvc w0] cndovoui to LfcMVHch nek- 

5. Yreimuaialce one uny im other Near or cism fort IDdmpriorio departure, 

asa foot passenger, before 3D December 1096 II. Vibd p»m«Wwas are rctiwrtd. 

kitesewe vwsr^cafsytsdw.Cffl \rwc&nscm 12. Gurnee sea n soNeta u> tennj and t™- 

statttrewugliran 2 October. ftMpasoiBcn UreofuoniB.anBcMiidiiKani. 

cm suit traveling (ran lb Daobcr 199b able m request. 

h. Mmnmnn postal booking notice is 14 days, 13, Thtf rucr is oofr valid for ii« mpv vetii- 
34 hours notice most be given for telephone dcsmnyingovernhptili^rateWtU bereltHed 
btJMBigs. oi [hr port. A mmuminiSJ hours musi he 

7. OpbEibbSm: bare received war bookmg *peo! m France. 

tarn. flicywiB mnd jwtrwbthKdiaison octet 14. Photocopies of lofcrin. arc noi atrrpuNr. 

together with juar thw day nip uefcm. 











And the winner is .. . 


Choosing houseplants? Go for begonias and other leafy varieties that are eco-friendly and surprisingly forgiving. By Anna Pavord 


L eaf mess is what you need from house- 
plums, even if. like cyclamen, they pro- 
duce flowers as well. Greenery makes 
even the dingiest cell seem more hos- 
pitable. as our eldest daughter discovered 
when she started her university term in a 
room that would have had prison reformers on 
the phone to the News of the World. But among 
her luggage was Matilda, a large prayer plant 
(maranta) and an even bigger rubber plant 
which for some reason has never acquired a 
name. That is unusual in our family, where even 
visiting spider plants gel christened. The plants 
did more than posters. Indian throws or music 
to make her room feel like home. 

First you’ve got to get them there, and in a 
car heaped with tottering piles of Guatemalan 
jerseys and jars of Nescafe, it s not easy to find 
moni for a prayer plant in full fig. But plants 
are so forgiving. The ones scattered about our 
home could be basking in a Malay jungle, or 
cruising through the undergrowth of a Domini- 
can rainforest. Instead they are stuck on the win- 
dow ledge of a freezing cold house and expected 
to make the best of it. 

Not surprisingly, some cope hetter than 
others. Begonias, the leafy kind, do well with us 
because they positively enjoy the cool. And the 
rather low light that there is, for instance, in the 
old. shallow sroneware sink on the landing. 
When we came, this was the only source of water 
upstairs, a sink 2ft lOin long bv 1 ft 7in wide and 
only 4in deep. It is set under an east-facing sash 
window and. from the beginning, has been filled 
with houseplants. 

I started with an old Begonia maculaln that 
my aunt threw out when she moved house. I’ve 
}o>t count of the number of times I have 
divided it up and passed it on to friends. Some- 
times it spends the summer outside in the shade, 
beside the back door. It makes a tall plant, the 


leaves growing on strong, bright green canes. 
When ft gets too leggy, I cut a few of the tallest 
stems down. You can root the tops to make new 
plants. The leaves, lopsided in the usual bego- 
nia way, are about iff long and spotted all over 
with silver, the spots arranged rather evenly, 
large and small alternating. It's flowering now. 
with drooping dusters of waxy pink flowers. 

It gets fed when it gets watered, which is not 
more than once every couple of weeks, but 1 
would guess that in our house, with stone floors 
and no central heating, it loses less water than 
it would in a close-carpeted, centrally heated 
room. It likes damp, that is, a damp atmosphere. 
Like most houseplants it loathes being wet at 
the roots, and it doesn’t seem to like misting, 
either. Not that I've ever tried, but someone who 
had. told me it made the leaves die back. 

Begonia manicaia is much more compact, with 
furry, fur stems slowly winding round and round 
themselves like snakes to produce a low mound 
of handsome, staggeringly glossy leaves. Each 
one could star in a Mr Sheen commercial. They 
arc dark, broruy green, with ruffs of strange little 
red hairs round the margins and on the under- 
sides. They are the kind of leaves that I'm 
tempted to sink my teeth into. The plant heaps 
itself up in an elegant way, each leaf fitting neatly 
into a space on the same plane as its neighbours. 
The stems are spotted with red, and are hairy 
like the leaves. The flowers are carried well 
above the leaves on strong, upright stalks. 
They appear in late winter. 

Two now begonias have recently joined the 
trough. One 1 bought as ‘Gloire de Lorraine’ but 
it obviously isn't, as that variety has bright green 
leaves and single pink flowers whereas my plant 
has dark. lustrous bronze leaves with the dull 
sheen of the best sort of satin. It’s been flow- 
ering over the last couple of months (the real 
“G de L is winter-flowering) bearing the flow- 


ers like cherry blossom at the shoot tips. They 
are bright pink and heavily double. 

David Rhodes of Rhodes & Rockliffe, which 
specialises in leafy begonias (they put up a stun- 
ning display at Chelsea this year), thinks that 
mine must be ‘Lady France’, an old variety pop- 
ular in Victorian conservatories. The growths 
are quite lax and when the flowers have finished. 
I think I'll pinch back the shoots to make them 
break into more growing points. The more grow- 
ing points, the more flowers. 

The other new begonia is an “eyelash” type, 
so-called because the leaves arc heavily fringed 
with white hairs. The stems are covered with the 
hairs, too, looking like wool when the leaves arc 
unfurling and the steins short. As the steins 
grow, the hairs space out and become less dense. 
The leaves are crinkled, with points like an 117 
leaf, rather than the smooth, rounded shape of 
B. manicaia and 'Lady France'. They are dark, 
with a paler splash in the centre. The one I have 
is ‘Beatrice Haddrdl’. It is winter-flowering. It's 
a more compact plant than the others, about Sin 
high and the same wide. 

I like the begonias because they like us, are 
undemanding and suit the particular conditions 
of the house - and because I've never seen a bug 
on them. The asparagus fem. Asparagus densi- 
flarus Sprengeri, which stands behind them in 
the sink, collects aphids as though its life 
depended on it (rather than the reverse), but 
they never cross over on to the begonias. 

If plants collapse it's likely to be because they 
have been overwatered. Thick, sappy stems are 
prone to fungal attack if the compost is too 
soggy. If leaves are tinged with yellow (or, in the 
tall, cane types, too much red), you may not be 
feeding the plants enough. They do best if they 
are repotted in fresh compost every spring. 

Now, reading Eco-Friendly Houseplants , I 
learn that my begonias are doing me good as 


welL They have a high transpiration rate, which 
means they suck in nasties from the atmosphere 
at a greater rate than many other houseplants. 
“As water moves rapidly from the soil sur- 
rounding the roots up through the plant, air is 
pulled down around roots adding nitrogen gas 
and oxygen to the soO,” writes the author. Dr 
BC Wolverton. Through a biological process 
called nitrogen fixation, certain microbes can 
convert atmospheric nitrogen gas into nitrate, 
a chemical that plants use as a nutrient” 
Because air inside buildings is naturally dry, 
a high transpiration rate in a plant means that 
more air (and toxins) go to the root zone where 
microbes absorb and convert them into food. 

Dr Wolverton has spent most of his working 
life as a NASA scientist, researching closed life- 
support systems for future space stations. In this 
book, he assesses SO houseplants according to 
their ability to remove chemical toxins from the 
air, ease of maintenance, resistance to pests and 
transpiration rate. Then he marks them out of 
10. The begonias got 63 points. 

The best-performing plants, according to his 
criteria, are the areca palm, Chrysalidocarpus 
lutcscens, and the lady pakn,Rhapisexcelsa. Both 
scored 83 points. The areca palm transpires two 
pints of water every day and is the best known 
plant for removing the toxins associated with air 
indoors (most commonly formaldehyde, present 
in paper towels, floor coverings, carpet backings, 
plywood, chipboard etc). 

‘Eco-Friendly Houseplants' is published by 
Weiderrfeld & Nicolson at £14.99. 

A wide range of begonias is available by mail 
order from Rhodes and Rockliffe, 2 Nursery 
Road, Nazeing, Essex EN9 2JE (01992 
463693). Send two first-class stamps for a 
copy of their catalogue. The nursery is open 
by appointment only. 


1 1 recommended the seed catalogue of 
Graias Baumaux, Nancy. I received a 
new one this season without fuss, but 
Joy Richardson of Thame, Oxfordshire, 
was not so lucky. She got a note saying 
u Nous n 'expedions pas dc catalogue hors 
de France 7 Vh'e the EC. 


WEEKEND WORK 

W ind, one of the gardener's worst 
enemies, has been flexing its muscles 
again recently. He up any climbers that 
have been torn from their moorings and 
secure new growths of climbing roses, 
solan um and the like. 

Lay new turf where necessary so that 
the grass can settle before the winter. 

Dig over the ground to be turfed, getting 
rid of all weeds. Rake the earth to a fine 
tilth. Use a line to keep the turves 
straight and lay them so the joints are 
staggered like brickwork. Sift soil into 
any gaps and firm down by banging with 
a rake head 

Finish planting spring bedding plants 
such as wallflower, polyanthus and 
forget-me-nots. The latter make a pretty 
under-carpet for tulips, especially the 
.white-flowered ‘White Triumphator’ or 
the stubby, double ‘Angelique’. 

Clean up the ground between 
strawberry rows, getting rid of weeds 
and unwanted plants that have rooted 
themselves. Mulch between the rows 
with well-rotted compost or manure. 

Plant lilies, which are best moved, 
like snowdrops, just after they have 
finished flowering. The raartagon lily is a 
hardy. Ixme-tolerant species that will 
thrive in sun or shade. Put the bulbs 
about 9in apart and 4in deep, with a 
sprinkle of sharp sand under them to 
deter underground slugs. Mulch in 
spring with compost or leaftnould The 
ordinaiy type has dirty purple flowers 
with ginger anthers, but there is also a 
lovely white form. 


Tel: 0171 293 2222 
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The Greenhouse Gardeners 
Choice’ 


AS FEATURED ON TV. 


SPEED SHELVE^ ^ 

(Fold away shelving} 

A*3 liable fai three styles Easy to 
assemble. fixes to mast siunumum awl 
ieiv*fc?n grwMtrases. Can also be used 
13 support growing crops, Instsnft, folds 
juji when nor :n use. More cost 
effect ie than comvrnonal fried staging. 




GROWING^RAM^SYSTEM 

(Multi purpose staging) 

The ideaf porting bench, intensive 
propagation unit, or plant display stand for 
pjUos and LunsortafonM. An easy 
dssemb/j frame to support uo ta 4 speed 
s/ie/ws (purchased separately!. 


GREENHOUSE 
& SHED TIDY 

Helps ro keep .Vi 
greenhouse equipment 
together and harmful 
substances out ol reach of 
children. Simple nook on 
attachment. A suspended 
vertical storage unit which 

frees valuable shelf and 
hmr space. 
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AVAILABLE FROM MOST GOOD GARDEN CENTRES 
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POND PLANTS. 

'TVrtei UV-- fi-*n ,V2 
'..iii-lnr- M-uniiuh I'llvi il'I.V 

FREE DELIVERY 

In 

fui. Smith Aqtntk*. I Thfetk 
iJKlige. Eaadykci. FtWsncy. 
LincoliPlUrc PC22 SML 

k TeL- 01754 820472^ 


Enjoy her wit and wisdom in this 
stylish book with beautiful wood 
engravings by Evonne Sfcargon. 
Published bv Coll Reolw Ltd of 
u Clarendon Fed. Cambridge CB2 -EH 
Sjini elwquo tor lint, p&p»*jr 
fax credit caret ik-tnil-, lo(H22-~ 



HIGH QUALITY BUILDINGS IN A RANGE 
OF DEAL AND CEDAR. 

LARGE RANGE OF MODELS & SIZES. 

* BUILDING MADE TO 
CUSTOMER REQUIREMENTS 

* GREENHOUSES 

* SUMMERHOUSES . ./■• 

* GARDEN ROOMS 

* WORKSHOPS 

* CHALETS 

* SHEDS 

* PLAYDEN 

CALL US NOW FOR A FREE t . 

COLOUR BROCHURE 
(24 HOURS) B HjBff 

Tel: 01 SI 303 4982 j|Kp 

387 BLACKFEN ROAD * 

SIDCTJP, KENT, DAIS 9NJ 
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SHEDS, WORKSHOPS, SUMMERHOUSES, GAZEBOS, GARAGES, PLAYHOUSES, 
GREENHOUSES, ETC, ETC -v.~-.-v *5?' 

■ Buy (Urea from the factory • Quality bunt on'4G yis experience ^ - 7.:“:' 

• No payment before deffvwy • First because they last r-V 7 . - 


Td: 0181 383 4982 
Run 8181 301 0426 

WARRENS 


FRUIT PRESSES 
AND CRUSHERS 

Turn surplus and windfall fruit 
into pure, fresh juice 

— .. A range of traditional. 
/“I quality machines suitable 
- < |-> iffrW for juice, wine and cider 

8 Presses from £55 ' 
illM i VIGO, P.O. Box 7, 
JITTTTITaU • • Hemyock, Devon »' 

nfT •• EXI5 3SE 
// I ft TeL- 01823 580844 (24hr) 
II II ft Fax: 01823 6S08 07 


The Wbskfc Largest 
Busmnea 
Seed Catalogue 

W* «I* SB iMrad tagOUr 
nftofagwnMvMd estate fas It 
IK d pdBl Mi 2S fflWUJ abvfMS. 
fc Unpaid Mapi Sod CakpeB 
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To advertise 
please call 
0171 
293 2323 


Lola 

Very high TicWlnp fim eut* Long 
aval vdkiw Hnlrcd rubm. 
nbfrr«rrm- (bvrjur, 



Roscval 

Qwic French ubd pium with 

■Uiiaiee dark ml ilurt, jod 

ycflim Hah, DlUcwu hoi ur udd 


' Rediscover the flavour of fresh 

POTATOES 

• from your own garden 

' Franna 

Ainaetl. whrir Antxil ituinaup 
rariar. Bribhle Ihivv cropper. Boi and 
Vl T. bakes wefl jnd nukes dupi. 

The new MarrinHs cUalosne features the tastiest, most 
reliable soft ftnrt xegeobla and triad vuitdo. Seeds, 
waiter plant}, onion sox and seed potatoes. . 
Due-in and taste the difference. 


. &E. Marshall & Go. UA, Bet 842 Wsbedi.Canir%dweP£15 2RF 
j Please send my FREE copy of the new 1997 cstafagoe. 
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The biggest 
winner in last 
weekend's coup 
by Frankie 
Dettori was a 
man who won 
£550,000 on a 
£60 bet. Yet 
such outright 
speculation on 
long-odds 
outcomes is still 
a losing strategy 
in the long run 


I t was, said one of the country's 
leading bookmakers, a catas- 
trophe for the bookmaking 
industry. Bookies collectively lost 
an estimated £3 0m, and one com- 
pany, Stanley Leisure, was forced 
to issue a profits warning, proba- 
bly the first time m stock market 
history that such an event has been 
prompted by a single day’s horse 
racing. 

Yet last weekend's coup by 
Frankie Dettori in winning all 
seven races on the card at a big 
Ascot meeting tells us a lot about 
how Britain as a nation handles its 
money. We all know that gambling 
is a big industry and that it only 
prospers because those who take 
the bets are better able to calculate 
the odds than those wbo place 
them. In a free, capitalist country, 
there is nothing wrong in grown- 
ups taking such gambles if they so 
choose. 

Yet surely as surprising as the 
amount which the bookies lost last 
Saturday on this historically unique 
occasion, is how many punters 
actually had bets which could only 


pay off with such a statistically out- 
landish result. Tbe biggest winner 
was a man who won £550,000 on a 
£60 bet. It was such a long shot that 
for practical purposes it was off the 
scale of probabilities. 

The winning odds that he 
received were more than 25,000 to 
1 against And yet this punter was 
not alone. The number of those 
who won with various multiple 
bets as a result of Dettori’s success 
numbered hundreds. 

The one thing you can be cer tain 
about is that most of the biggest 
winners were drawn from the ranks 
of those who normally subsidise the 
professional punters. Nobody seri- 
ously interested in making money 
from betting on tbe horses ought 
to be making such outlandish 
wagers. But statistical research has 
demonstrated clearly that most 
amateur punters bade more out- 
siders and fewer favourites than 
they should do if they are pursuing 
a rational, money-maximising 
strategy. 

Those who make such bets are 
clearly drawn by the same irrational 





JONATHAN DAVIS 

INVESTMENTS 

lure as those who regularly bet on 
the National Lottery. It is the size 
of the potential payout relative to 
the scale of the bet - and to the 
wealth of the individual - which is 
the real draw. 

Such bets as the Dettori accu- 
mulator only make sense if the per- 
son making the bet knows that his 
own lifetime earning power is not 
going to free him from financial 
duress. He needs a bonanza, a jack- 
pot. a goldmine to satisfy his needs. 
The Klondike spirit, consciously Dr 


otherwise, is what drives him on. 
Sometimes miracles do occur and 
the bet pays off. 

Yet such outright speculation 
on long-odds outcomes is still a los- 
ing strategy in the long run, which 
is why the professionals will always 
be found going the other wav. In 
the stock market, “get rich quick" 
investors tend to be drawn to 
penny shares and to buy traded 
options, attracted by their unlim- 
ited upside potential. Now and 
then such investments will pay off 
spcctaoilarfy. 

But more often than not. they do 
not. It is no coincidence that 90 per 
cent of all call options expire 
worthless. That is one reason why 
professionals in the options market 
mostly “write" options fie act as the 
counter-party to the buyer) rather 
than buy them. Taking the 
investor’s’ bets is a more certain 
way to make money over the long 
haul. 

The truth is that attitudes to risk, 
in the stock market, as in horse rac- 
ing, are not strictly rational Recent 
academic research has highlighted 


how lopsided people are in their 
approach to money. By and large, 
we overpay lo against pos- 
sible loss, however small or 
improbable, and under-invest in 
things that offer steady, rather 
than dramatic, returns. 

So, while some investors will 
throw all their money at long-odds 
speculative shares, the vast major- 
ity of Britons go to the other 
extreme and ignore shares alto- 
gether because they wrongly regard 
the risk of losing money as too 
high. The Weinberg report on 
wider share ownership earlier this 
year demonstrated conclusively 
"that most people axe put off buy- 
ing shares by their absolute aver- 
sion to losing money. 

Yet the long-term returns from 
buying shares in established high- 
quality companies, or simply from 
buying an index tracking fund, are 
quaniifiably higher than most 
investments of similar risk. It is 
true that the chances of outper- 
forming the equity market as a 
whole may be statistically poor. But 
The consolation with shares is that 


you don't need to outperform 
everybody else in order to make a 
decent return over time. 

The long-run average return on 
shares is about 7 per eent in real 
terms. The risk of an equity 
investor losing all his money, 
assuming he Holds a diversified 
port folio, and has not borrowed to 
finance it, is to all intents and pur- 
poses zero. The risk of losing say 
25 per cent of his wealth in any one 
or two-year period is of course 
high, bm over longer periods that 
risk diminishes too. 

The fact that there is nobody to 
write up the odds in chalk on a 
blackboard does not mean that the 
odds arc not there. But nor does 
it mean ihat we should react sen- 
sibly even if they were. As last 
week's dramatic day of racing 
showed, life would be much the 
poorer if we weTO all “desiccated 
calculating machines'* capable of 
working oui all of life's odds cor- 
rectly. They also remind us that 
whole industries, from insurance 
to hookmuking, depend on the facr 
that we are not. 


A handout for millions when a mutual insurer floats 

Norwich Union's decision to head for the stock market should mean £2bn in shares for policyholders - at least £500 each, reports Nic Cicutti 


N orwich Union this week became the first of 
the UK's mutual insurance companies to 
announce plans to float on rhe Stock 
Exchange, entitling 2.9 million policyholders to 
a shares handout. The decision, taken after a 
year's review of the insurer's options, follows 
the rush by most large building societies, 
including the Halifax. Woolwich and Alliance 
& Leicester, to become h anks. 

As with the building societies, Norwich 
Union plans to sweeten the deal for policy- 
holders by offering them shares in the company 
when it floats next year. Tbe insurer refused to 
give details of its plans, which it intends to unveil 
ahead of a ballot and meeting of members next 
Spring. However, the flotation will involve giv- 
ing policyholders a parcel of shares each and 
raising extra capital from tbe stock market 
Experts believe the company will be worth 
between £4bn and £45bn, with members 
receiving about £2bn in shares. Norwich Union 
said last week that it intends to give each policy- 
holder a basic allocation of shares, with an extra 
amount depending on the scale of a member’s 
savings with the company. Based on estimates 
of a £2bn payout to policyholder^, this would 
mean a basic allocation about £50Q worth of 
shares each. 

Amtong policyholders qualifying for shares 
are those with life and term assurance cover, 
both with-profits and unit-linked policy holders, 
personal pensions and annuity holders. Quail- . 
dying members will be given the right to buy 
an additional amount of shares at a preferen- 
tial price. Those not benefiting will be the com- 
pany's motor, household and other general 
insurance policy holders, 600,000 health and 
medical insurance members, unit trust and PEP 
investors. 

Others who will lose out are the 10$00-15J)00. 
members whose policies nature between now 
and March next year, when voting takes place. 
The company said last week that those indi- 
viduals will receive an extra, unspecified bonus 
to their funds to take this into account It may 
be possible for some policyholders to extend the 
life of their pofa'des until after the vote. 

Beale Dobie, which deals in second-hand 
endowment policies, said the flotation means 
that anyone considering surrendering their poli- 
cies should think again. By selling them on the - 
second-hand market poh'cyholders will retain 
the right to shares on flotation. Conversely, any- 
one hoping to buy a traded endowment to gain 
from the free shares is wasting their money. 

Norwich Union's decision to float was not a 
surprise. Despite its claims of uniqueness, most . 
industry analysts believe its move is likely to be 
followed by many other mutual insurers. 
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Sign of flu times: Norwich Union’s chairman George Paul (left) and group chief executive Allan 
Bridgewater prepare to publicise their flotation plans Photograph: Peter Macdiarmid 


- Companies tipped to follow suit, or be taken 
over by larger banks or already-listed insurers, 
include Friends Provident, believed to be up for 
sale at present, Scottish Provident, Scottish 
Widows, Scottish Amicable and NPI. All have 
repeatedly stated that they have no intention of 
abandoning mutuality, as has Standard Life, the 
largest mutual insurer in Europe. However, 
observers point to the way that building societies 
were stressing their commitment to the mutual 
ideal two or three years agp. Earlier this year, 
Standard Life admitted that a senior employee 
had been seconded by the company to exam- 
ine the implications of demutualising. - 
Prospective “carpetbaggers" hoping to ben- 
efit from any expected flotation or takeover 
should bear in mind that setting up a pension 
scheme or taking out life cover is a much 
longer-term proposition than the simple act of 
opening a building society account It costs 


money and the potential gain from a shares 
handout is unlikely to be worth tbe costs of set- 
ting up and then discontinuing a policy. 

The greatest irony is that Norwich Union is 
among a large number of mutual life insurers 
serving their policyholders better than con- 
ventional insurance companies owned by out- 
side shareholders. 

An analysis for the Independent by John 
Chapman, a former senior official at the Office 
of wir Trading, shows that at the top of per- 
formance league tables, mutuals outnumber 
proprietary companies by a wide margin. They 
also represent a minority of insurers at the bot- 
tom, where many of the poor performers are 
proprietary companies. 

The excellent performance of mutuals raises 
fundamental questions about whose interests 
are being served by the trend towards aban- 
doning this long established form of ownership. 


With interest rates currently low and the furore still uncertain, whar could be better than to know 
that the interest rare on tout investment will increase every year, GUARANTEED. The Cheshire's new 
Escalator Bond offers a fixed rare of interest over five years, guaranteed to increase to an 
outstanding 10.75% gross in the final year. Far further details visit your local branch, fill in the 
coupon or telephone us free on the number below quoting code 243-09. 


FREEPHONE 0800 243278 
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BUILDING SO C IETY 

Taking Care of Your Interests 

Please tend n Cheshire Bnxk&ag Society, FREEPOST. Cank Street, M ac c tafid d, Cheshire SK11 6TA. 


1/Wc endow 


/mcmniim/3.000 muunmn jESTOJWOl for Bnwmenf in rfr Excabur Bond. 
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PENSIONS BY 

PHONE 

24 hours a day 7 days a week Now you can pick up the phone and get 

pensions information or advice and even set up a plan, quickly and without fuss 


0345 6789 10 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS 


For vovr protection. \uur wO x " 1,1 


Widow «■ nun In- ivi.nrdwl [ s mi,-iI l*» SmJiidi Widows’ Fund ami Life A»urancc Society, a mutual company. Rcgubu-il l»» the IVrumal InivMtnrni Authority information <>r j«Ki<v mil nnl\ hv prmirfed on Scottish Widows prod 
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Living i 

retirement means 
topping up your 
company pension now! 


Having more time to enjoy life is an enticing prospect, 
whenever you plan to re tin 1 . But will your company pension 
be enough to let you do all you’d like to? 

To get the maximum pension available, you would 
typically have to he in the same company pension scheme 
tor 40 years. And changing your job just once can result in a 
quite dramatic reduction to your pension. 

Topping up vour company pension by means ut‘ an 
Equitable Free-Standing Additional Voluntary Contribution 
Scheme, however, can help you make up the difference and 
look forward to living it up in retirement. Your 
contributions are made from your gross income, with tax 
relief currently at the highest rate which you pay. 

Remember that the value of tax relief available will 
depend on individual circumsunees and that current 
legislation can change in the future. 

What's more, we don't pay commission to third parties 
for the introduction of new business. 

II you'd like more information by post and by 
telephone, call iU990i 38 48 58 or return the coupon below. 
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flie house that we built 

A couple in the negative equity trap dug their way out with a 
build-it-yourself cottaga Karen Fardel! found out how it was done 
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The Equitable Life 

You profit from our principles 


MORE CASH 


FOR YOUR ENDOWMENT. 
CALL SEC MONEYLINE NOW 
0181 207 1666. 


SEC mil pay you much more money than the " ' ' 

surrender value. Don't lose out on that extra cash! J 

Phone our friendly helpful staff now. — — 

Your policy must be at lout 8 years old. 

FAX: 0181 207 4950 

SECURITISED ENDOWMENT CONTRACTS PLC BHH 

SEC Home. 49 TheotaJd St. Bcrehwiwood. Hens WD6«Z - .r — 


M ore than 500,000 homeowners in 
Britain are tied to their existing 
home by the spectre of negative 
equity. Despite the past year's housing 
market recovery, for many it will take at 
least another 12 months of rising prices 
before their homes are worth more than 
the mortgages they owe on them, 
according to experts. 

A minority, including those who 
bought starter homes or some types of 
council property in the late 1980s, are 
unlikely to see an end to their problems 
even then. Others will manage to dig 
their way out - literally. 

Two years ago, Markus and M axin e 
Lehnert were also stuck in the negative 
equity trap. Today, they have not only 
escaped but made themselves a healthy 
£20,000 profit in the process. 

In August 1994, Markus was offered 
a new position at a hotel in Kent. The 
commuting would have created too 
much of a strain, which meant the cou- 
ple had to move from Luton to Kent. 
The problem was their home in Luton 
had been valued at £10,000 less than 
their existing mortgage. The solution 
came with their decision to self-build. 

“Having read a copy of Build It mag- 
azine a few years ago, I knew that there 
were great savings to be made,” explains 
Marlas. Every year around 25.000 cou- 
ples opt to design and build their own 
home and through careful planning and 
budgeting, some self builders save 
around 20-30 per cent on the cost of buy- 
ing a similar property. Markus and 
Maxine were no exception. 

The couple began their search for land 
in mid September 1994 and finally found 
a suitable plot through General Accident 
Land and Property Services. There were 
two adjoining plots for sale which were 
on the market for £50,000 each. How- 
ever, since one plot was slightly smaller 
than the other, Markus managed to 
negotiate a 20 per cent discount. 

“I had been on a self-build seminar 
back in 1993 so I had a fair grounding 
on how to budget for the build." he says. 


The Lehnerts then approached 
Potto n, a firm of self-build specialists, 
and with the help of the company's archi- 
tect, modified the floor plans of their new 
home to suit their individual needs. 

Markus copied the floor plans for 
their new home and distributed them 
with a covering letter to over 150 con- 
tractors in the area. Two or three years 
ago, barely a dozen lenders were pre- 
pared to consider mortgages for self- 
builders. Ibday. up to 25, including 
some of the biggest banks and building 
societies, have special schemes for self- 
builders, while a dozen others will con- 
sider applications on an individual basis. 

All lenders will pay out the mortgage, 
charged at the same variable rate, in 
stages depending on progress achieved in 
building the home. About half the lenders 
will, however, not make loans to purchase 
the land itself, often a big expense. 

Armed with the best quotes from 
contractors, the kit prioe for their cot- 
tage and the land costs, the Lehnerts 
took the plans to the Bradford & Bing- 
ley Building Society. The society offered 
a mortgage on 75 per cent of the value 
of the finished property, provided they 
were able to rent out their existing home 
in Luton and provide an income to cover 
their current mortgage. This would 
cover the total buQd costs, budgeted at 
£90,000 and provide the couple with the 
means to build a house expected to sell 
for £120,000. Thus, their £10,000 nega- 
tive equity was covered, leaving another 
£20.000 profit should the Lehnerts ever 
decide to selL 

Once the finances were agreed and 
planning permission was granted, the 
couple started building in March 1995. 
Markus and Maxine managed the entire 
project, bringing in contracted labour for 
each stage. Neither had any previous 
DIY experience but with good research 
and planning they completed the build 
within four months. 

‘The key is with good suppliers and 
contractors who have the machinery to 
do the job so you don’t have to waste 


money hiring equipment. You then 
need to make sure you have a good solic- 
itor who can help with the fine print, and 
finally a good rapport with the building 
authorities since they have the final juris- 
diction over what you can and can't 
build,” advises Markus. 

By project managing the build and 
developing a good relationship with 
their local builders’ merchants, the 
Lehnerts saved themselves around 
£30,000 on labour costs and several hun- 
dred pounds on materials. 

Markus and Maxine moved into their 
new home in June 1995 with no power . 
or services connected to the property. 
Ibey carried out all the wiring in the 
property so that by October the house 
was habitable. 

“Camping for four months-was not 
ideal, and normally it wouldn't have 
been necessary except that we needed 
to save every penny possible,” Marcus 
says. “At the time we were renting a 
property in Kent whilst overseeing the 
build and so as soon as we had a roof 
over our heads we moved out to save 
ourselves the additional expense. 

“Before we started the famd. I bad no 
DIY experience at all bat I found that 
as the work progressed, I did more and 
more myself. Wiring up the building was 
just common sense and in a way, easier 
for me to do since I knew where all the 
appliances were going to go.” , 

For a year, the Lehnerts were totally 
committed to building their dream 
home but agree that the whole experi- 
ence has Men extremely satisfying, 
especially since their completed prop- 
erty has been valued at £120,000 as 
expected. They have sold their three- 
bedroom ed semi in Luton and are now 
proud owners of a Tudor style cottage 
with four bedrooms and three reception 
rooms in the heart of rural Kent 

To book a place on a Patton Self 
Build seminar, call 01767 260348. 
Seif-build mortgage details are in 
Money Facts, a monthly specialist 
guide to the best rates. 


Prolific is launching a combination growth 
PEP, investing in both the UK market and 
the Far East. Initial charges are 3 per cent, 
on minimum investment of £2,000. Call 
0345 886666. 

National Counties Building Society is 
offering a new 90-day postal account, 
offering 4.25 per cent on savings of £5,000 
and a top rate of 6.5 per cent gross on 
investments above £50,000. Call 01372 
742211. 

Lloyds Bank is launching a job coun- 
selling service, Jobcare, to holders of its 
card protection insurance scheme, giving 
telephone advice on CV writing and job 
interview techniques. Details from Lloyds 
branches. 

Yorkshire Building Society is offering a 
three-year stepped rate investment bond 
starting at 63 per cent gross and rising to 
8.25 per cent in year three. Call 0800 
378836. Stdpton'5 two-year Step-Up Bond 
increases every six months from 5.75 per 
cent to 7 per cent Call 0800 603010. 

Framlingtoo is launching a monthly 
income PEP with 3 percent initial and 1 
per cent annual charges. Minimum invest- 
ment is £3,000. Call 0345 775511. 

Leeds & Holbeck Building Society is 
offering 20-year fixed rate mortgages, 
pegged at 8.49 per cent on loan-to-value 
of 90 per cent. Call 0113225 7777. 

Chartwefl Investment Management is 
offering a free Guaranteed Product 
Guide, which examines “guaranteed” 
investments. Call 01225 446556. 

Flemings is waiving its usual 1-5 per 
cent initial charge on PEP investments 
made in October. Charges now payable 
are 1 per cent dealing costs and 0.5 per 
cent stamp duty. The annual rate is £25 
plus VAT Call 0500 500161. 

Help the Aged is bunching a guaran- 
teed home repair service with a 24-hour 
cover. Policyholders face no call-out fee 
and no on-the-spot payment. Call 0500 
515542 

TSB is launching a five-year guaranteed 
stock market bond which locks in gains 
made on the FTSE 100 share index 25 per 
cent above the investment date level. Cap- 
ital is guaranteed back if the market falls. 
Call 0500 758444. 

Johnstone Douglas, the financial plan- 
ning firm, is offering a free guide to pen- 
sion annuities, answering the 10 most 
common questions. Call 0800 557768. 
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Now you don’t have to tear through the 
financial pages, trying to find the best deals. 

We've selected them for you and put 
them in our High Income Fund PEP. 

To start with you're offered a tax-free 
income of 7.4%p.a*. And you pay no entry 
or exit charges. 

We also think you shouldn't be ripped 


off on management fees. Ours is a very 
low 0.75%. 

If you'd like your money to work harder, 
invest a couple of minutes in a phone call. 
Our salaried advisers are trained to give 
you helpful advice and information and 
can send you a free fact pack. 

It'll cut out the need to look any further. 


NOTICE OF LAUNCH 

European 
investment - 
tax-free 


• No overexposure 
0 No unquoted shores 
0 No initial charge 
0 No withdrawal fee 
0 No cost share exchange 

From October. InvtMK nill he Me to benefit from Legal General's rerxmned 
Index-Tracking expertise jctuv. Europe by investing tax-free into the European Index Unit Trust, 
liy tracking the FT SUP- Actuaries World Index-Eumpe tEs (TO imvstors Rill gain exposure 
to all Eumpe's major market* n Itboul risk of overexposure to any one market it M me - <v any 
exposure to unuuoted shares. Wl m M mm m m m 

.« » „ The Index-Tracking P 


transfer an existing PEP - rcycttr for uouu n 
tour information pack h}- calling or Pku*? <!»+,• n, 

returning the coupon bebiv or E-mail http: iron- kgjl-and-genenl.oo.uk 


The Index-Tracking PEP 

0800 1166 22 



PkitA' a/rn** nfituvce nuwivQ TB6I4 


,■ (xtAninr fl(ln^Uil.wlirt'»i<i' l lb>Mi(« pnlmn tui.i, ri/i,in,N>v „tu 

»*9' l<»l anr-Wiil In uonflli jnJjrr -u>tnf -Mi***! i^uifcv Hit i:i/n ■ if i.i\ n-J, ; 

nHiijmliiii ii«TEilhiilLuliaiiiiiNii>i« hid .« •t-fM-'l W .> m/H'*' 

>1 iw Tnni llnipi.1 LfHikri m Ciyrlaal \.i A]M<nl ' *6..- frmi' < •«' II Oi-'U l.irnj Vnvl 

(■Alwft'iX |JT tn IIU 0 iMJibrfVwtEU frmMilknl hafarst • 


• • 

2 Pr*a m Legal JS Gvnml tl 'nU The* AtinjjjfPii Limited. FREEPOST KTi -r“l. Kni^vmi-ujui 11 - * 

■ Humes. Sunev KTi oitft TffolJ « 

• • 

■ Please send me fan written details of ihe Legal & General Index-Tracking PEP. . • 


CALL NOW 0800 829 100 

8AM TO 9PM SEVEN DAYS A WEEK I' 


SAVE 

PROSPER 


•Estimated gross redemption yield at 17.9.96. (gross running yield 7.57%). The vafae of investments, and ary income from them, canfaflaswelasriseandyou 
nuy not get back the full amount you invested. Part or all of the annual management charge may be paid out of capital -wtife this wSl enhance the ncome (fetrixited 
it may constrain capital growth. Tax concessions can change and Ihw value writ depend on you cmn stances. Save & Prosper Gnx^ Limited is regdated 
by (he Personal Investment Authority and IMR0. We only advise on products and services offered by the Fleming and Sava & Prosper Marketing Group. 

Save & Prosper Group Limited, FREEPOST, Romford RMI IBR. Please send me details of Save & Prospers High Income Fund PEP. 


£ 
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i;r.aqi.>ii(ii|tii« a «ifaf ut l« -fmKTt-w *M.n B >i«i njilU imkrfol R>Kki«, ■ 

»*ntsr»»i (*■»■ .whi ik u itk' jhai- uho.* ■« ijw- Aar Investment * 
t^iAuriMKiu Manag ement 


Home I»l No 1 


So that me may call and offer l 


httoywww/prosper. co.uk 


1740/047 
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Best borrowing rates 


Best savings rates 


Telephone 


Ms Fee 
adv% 


Incentive 


% Rate amS 
period 

mrnm. 

Feed rates 

ScartwwghBS D800 590547 O^Otorlyear 85 ’ 075% - 

FiretMortgaBB 0800 080088 635 to WOO 75 £295 — 

Northern Roc* 0800591500 7.49 to 1 / 10 /D 1 95 £295 _ 


.0.65% for 1 yea 95 — 

3.50% tc VI 1758 75 — — 

424% to 1/10/99 95 £295 Fas valuation 

2.10 to J/1CV97 95 . 0.5% — 

4.49to I/11/S8 ‘ SO £295 UnetaptoymoTtbs 

7J4 to 3Q/S/D1 95 £50 Refund vain fee 

LOOto 1/11/97 90 — — • 

■3.49% for 2 years 95 £250 — 

5.43% to 31/1/Q2 90 — Rrfnnri ualnfan 


Redemption 

penalty 


Scarborough BS ogflo 590547 
Principality BS 01222344188 
Northern Rock BS 0800 591500 
First time buyers fixed rates 
AKance & Leic BS via local branch 
Market Harhorp' BS 01858483244 
158 _ via local branch 

First time buyers variable rates 
Principality BS 01222 344188 
Greenwich BS 0181 8588212 
Halifax BS 0800 101110 


1st 5 yrsJU)4% pf am repad 
fa 1 / 1 / 02 : 6 % of advance 
1st 6 yrsr 5% of cam repaid 

1st 5 yrs^33% pf stmuqrid 
fa 30/10/01: ifisnotrt rectal 
1st 7 yi* 5% of sun repaid 

fal/HV01:6ffithsinterat 
To 1/11/D0: 3 ruths mterest 
fa 30/9/01: 3-5 nata at 

fa 31/KVDL tfisctmtf rectal 
1st 5 jrs: discount rectoimed 
fa 31/1/04.- 1-2% of adv 


Unsecnred 
Direct Line 


Telephone 


Midland Bank 0S00 180180 

Secured (second charge) 
Clydesdale Bank 0800240024 
Royal B of Scotland 0131 523 7023 
Barclays Bank 0800 000929 


Woofaridi BS 0800400900 
Alliance & Leicester 0500 959595 
Abbey National 0500 200500 


Telephone 

0800109000 
0800 829024 
D800 077770 

0345 212212 
0800 077770 
01702 362890 

Telephone 


John Lewis via store 

Marks and Spencer 01244681681 
Sears via store 


Standard 

Co-operative Bank 
Robert Fleroing/S&P 
RBSAdvanta 
Gold cards 
Co-operative Bank 
RBSAdvanta 
Royal B of Scotland 


APR % 

Max LTV 

Fhfld numttey payments (£3,000 ovw 3 years) 




With HHmranm 

WftfeoM iasOTBce 

135 E 


£11236 


£10153 


143 


£11453 


£10256 


14.9 


£11532 


£10249 




Max LTV Advance 

farm 


7.5 


£3K-£I5K 


6 mths to 25 years 

8.7 

70% 

£25K-£100K 


3 years to retirement 

95/9.6 

80% 

B*35SH 

£10K-£75K 


5 Id 25 years 

* 

— .•!« 

Aothorisad Daautfaarisad 

mmm 

■MR 

Acoufflt 

%pa 

APR % pm 


APR 


Coreot 

0.76 

95 2.18 


29.5 


Aflianca 

0.76 

95 250 


293 


Current 

054 

115 Z18 


295 




Card Type 

Min 

Rate 

APR 

Annual 

Ini free 


Income 

% pm 

% 

Fee 

period 

Advantage Visa 

— 

Q-64N 

750N 

al 

Odays 

MasteCanl/VIsa 

— 

03958 

1120 

id 

0 days 

Visa 

— 

. 054N . . 

1150N . 

id 

56 days- 

Visa 

£ 20.000 

•14792 

1052 

£120 

46 days 

Visa 

£20500 

054N 

1150N 

■ nil 

56 days 

Visa 

SCTS3S5-'35l 

£ 20,000 

K3BB9 

L05N 

1450N 


46 days 

.act 

Payment by dkBct debit 

Raymait by other raetbods 

% pm 

APR 


% pm • APR 


159 

185 


• 159 

185 . 


157 

243 


157 

263 


154 

255 


• 220 

293 



APR Aonuafeedperoenbp rare. B^CBuddia^andQirtBntsktSDranraQVLiBiirevatav kSUAcctfeoLadinessand 
E tatb&fe to conprcrinoM nnb^msaanapakytuUets abater 22 fern 
N tofJMtoflfy rate for abrntedpemd 


AD rates subject to ctenga vritteyt radfee. 


SotmMOKYFACIS 01632 SOOSH 


30OJtsrl99B 


fateptoro 

number 


Account 


Notice 
or tarn 


Deposit 


Rate 


Interest 

interval 


. h -- 


ftdnaiiBS 
Co-Operative Bank 
Direct Line 
Direct Line 


Teachers' BS 
Affiance & Leic BS 
Bristol 4 Vtest BS 
Bristol & West BS 


01202 292444 tastart Access 
0345252000 Pathfinder 
01816671121 Instart Savings 
0181 667 1 121 iRsfant Sarahs 


01202 887171 Bullion 
0645 228858 Instant Drad 
0800901109 Instant Acess Postal 

0800901109 Instant Acess Ratal 


GafseaBS - 0800132351 POST-tsf 20 day 

Cheltenham ft GtansbrOBOO 717505 Dnact 3fl 
National Counties BS 01372 747771 Direct 90 
Greenwich BS 0181 8588212 One tear Tens Share 


instant 

Instant 

Instant 


Postal 

Postal 

fWfnl 

roses 

Postal 


2)dayP 
30dayP 
90 day 

1 YOar 


£100 

£5.000 

£10000 

£50/200 


£500 

£5,000 

£ 10,000 

£25.000 


£5000 

£100 

£ 20,000 

£2500 


450 

4.75 
550 

5.75 


450 

5.40 

535 

655 


655 

5.50 

650 

650 


tar 

Month 

tar 


1/2 tar 
tar 
Year 
tar 


tar 

Year 

tar 

tar 


■ HaiMort Benson 

01202 502404 

MCA 

Instant 

£2500 

550 

Month 

Hafifax BS 

01422 335333 

Asset Resern 

Instant 

£10500 

4.00 

Quarter 

rhMqm BS 

0800 717515 

Classic Postal 

bstert 

£10500 

455 

tat 

CftefseaBS 

0800717515 

Classic Postal 

to stent 

£25500 

4.65 

to 

YortshireBS 

0800 378836 

Food Rate Bead 

HhEs£BI&3 

31/3)98 

£5.000 

6.60F 

Maturity 

NorthanRockBS 

0500 505000 

Postal DeposftBoml 

31/12/98 

£2500 

6.75F 

tar 

CovmtryBS 

0345 665522 

Fort Rata Band 

30/11/99 

£1500 

75QF 

Year 

SUptmBS 

0800 603010 

in iiniNimrmnra 

Feted Rate Bond 

31/10/01 

WVwr~TOT57rei 

£5.000 

755F 

MMmn 

tar 

vokWKa|irj> 

Sun Banking Corp 

01438 744505 

Find Rate TESSA 


£8575 

750? 

tar 

NatitatBank 

□S0Q 2LH1400 

Food Rate TESSA 

5 years 

£5.000 

7.45F 

tar 

Binninghan Hjdshires 

0645 720721 


5 years 

£ 1,000 

750 

tar 

Pnncipafity BS 

01222 344188 


5 years 

£500 

638 

tar 


S«i Banking Corp 

01438 744505 

Fired Rate TESSA 

5 years 

£9,000 

7.50F 

tar 

NafflestBaok 

0800 200400 

Fixed Rate TESSA 

5 years 

£5500 

7.45F 

tar 

EWCMbB 

01372 747771 


5 years 

£ 1.000 

720 

tar 

Brnnet^tare Midshires 

0645 720721 


5 years 

£9,000 

7.00 

tar 


AK3 Ltfe 

Financial Assuance 
Ptonade Insurance 
Phmade Instance 
Financial Insurance 


0181 680 7172 
0181 380 3388 
0181 2079007 
01812079007 
0181 380 3388 


1 year 

2 year 

3 years 

4 years 

5 years 


£50,000 

£50,000 

£3500 

£3,000 

£50.000 


4.85FN tar 
5.60FN tar 
530FN tar 
650 FN tar 
6.50FN tar 


-f.-j3.--y 


Newcastle Bank GfraltarOO 350 76168 Nova Access 
Nothern Rock Guern 01481 714600 Offshore 30 
Derbyshire QOM) Ltd 01624 663432 90 Day Notice 
Nothern Rock, Gusm 01481 714600 MMum Bond 


Instant £25,000 

30 day £25500 

90 Day £25,000 

WOO £10,000 
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6.30 tar 
655 Year 
655 tar 
7.50F tar 


Investment Accourts 


I month 

£20 

4.75 

Year 




£500 

525 

tar 




'£25.000 

550 

Year 

income Bonds 


3 months 

£2500 

6.00 

Month 




£25,000 

62S 

Month 

Capital Bond 

Series J 

5 yean 

£100 

6.65F 

'Matirty 

Fist Option Bonds 


12 months 

£1500 

650? 

Year 




£ 20,000 

625F 

tar 

Persia rear's GTaed income Bond 

Series 3 

5year 

£500 

7.00F 

Month 

NS Certificates ftax-frea} 

43rd issue 

5 year 

£100 

555F 

Mabeity 


9th Into finked 

5 year 

£100 

250+rpi Maturdy 

Children's Bold 

Issue H 

5 yea- 

£25 

6.75F 

Maturity 


P post oa^ F foadfBtB 

N net rats A AS Hitxfavrabsotiicctat 30 day loss of interest 

Al rates are sham puss and are adject Id drop nttout notice.. Souica HOhEYFACTS 01692500677. 


3 October 1996 


TAX-FREE 

ZONE... 


up to 


£25 


a month 


r. l:~o»* you could bft sov>.g op : 

• c t. • ;s> -freo- Srori sc. rede .y .-. ■ ; 

; o-“C you c«d /Cur roir-.y • 

'ump-suT, poyr*-. 0 'is - 1 ox-*kv »V-t.r 
■ : rpmi / doiic cr.d .‘urt-or Bond ccru.- *.vfr b. ■ 

Ou - chore.-.' -■<? ccrono'/ ,u t !c*-. • : 

c-K i r-cndly Society. 
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Addnm 


I Pwtaxfa 


U 


I Dcto of Birth / / 

■ Send dus coupon kx Fandy Aaunmcs Friendly Society Limbed, 

| FR370ST (BR220ti), 16-17 West SfcwT, Brighton BN 1 2BJL 

I W? raw send inforrafion to you about odwr pududi offered by Ae Sodriy. 

I you dp not wish io reuww mis p JumUi on - plena fck to box. □ 

* VfemovtafeplioneyDuospDnciioiir onlonxr 
| 4youa3 not wohtobeajrkxtodin liuvway pi 


BEQUEST 

axe 


14127 



Guarantee your 
income for the next 
two years. 


None of us can predict the furure 
with any degree of certainty. 

Which is why our new Two Year 
Postal Deposit Bond is such an attractive 
proposition. 

With this investment yon ’ll know 
exactly whar your income will be right 
up until 31st December I99S. . . 


p\ 

... '■f* 


FIXED UNTIL 31.12.98 




Amount 

you 

invest 


£2,500+ 


Gross Nat* 


6.75 5.40 


■mmn 


I 

M: 


Gross Not* 


6.55 5.24 


. A. 


WM 


You are guaranteed high interest 1 

investments of £2400 or over. 

And, you can choose whether 
you want rhat interest paid monthly 

or annually. 

In fact, there’s only one snag. This 
is a Limited Issue and once it’s closed 
you can’t make further deposits. 

So you must take advantage now. 
For full derails, call us free 9-5 Monday 
to Friday, or 10-5 weekends {you can 
leave a message at other times). 

0500 50 5000 

Two Year Postal 
Deposit Bond 
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NORTHERN ROCK 

Northern Rock Building Sooay. 

Principal Office: Northern Rock House. Cnfmrh, 
New cattle upon Tjuc NL3 4PI_ 
www.nredr.eo.uk 

Mcrntwr of the Building Socictn Aiisaum. 

A*mu curecd Lll hillian. nr 


Rain arr correct ar 21.$.% and wifl remain fised until .11.12.98. Ratwi mav vary thereafter. 'IniirrcM mil fo 
rend nr of iusic rare tncMnc «s, pnscmJy 20% (which may he reclaimed hj- non-iaspaycrs) or. tuhpxr io 
rbc required regurranno. fuo» - hared no our understanding of nrrent Inland Rlttciuk- Regulation,. The net 
rale or mrenir payable will depend on rhe basic rare of iiitnmr ra, ptev ailinp from lime lo lime. The levels 
and bares of launun can t ha rtpe. The Account n. lor ptrborwl toe and open ro permanent UK rr-idenrs iidIt. 
Foil wnrtc n terras and I condirioni will be rent with your application torn. Follnwinp receipt of yow 
completed aiwlicanpn form and proof of idenini , ynur pasebook will uuiallv hv rent to vou n irhin five 
full workin g dayv. The Tu-o Year Pottal Oepo.it Bund n a Limited Iwue. The Two Year Pom I Dcpnur Bond 
'» * «P*mk account and docs nor confer mcmhcrJnn rights in the Snciery. Opening an account n. whim in 
status ami idcnniicanon mil be mini red. No withdrawal, of capital are per mi tied prior to .11.12.98. 
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He’s left me out of his wilt What can I do? 


V •: i i l 

i. "r ■ : t i\J 
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Aggrieved former partners are increasingly prepared to put up a challenga Ian Hunter explains how the law works 


The fast track 


way to 

tax-free global 

investment. 


The Norwich Global Tracking PEP 


The Norwich Globa] Tradring PEP combines the tax efficiency 
of Persona] Equity Plans with the opportunity to spread your 
investment across a wide range of companies around the world. 

Charges for the plan are low, NO initial charge, NO exit 
charge and an annua] charge of less Qian 1 %. 

The minimum Tump sum investment Is £1,000 or you can 
invest from just £50 per month offering a very economical and 
highly efficient way into world markets for a modest investment. 

Act today, to get your money moving around the world - ' 
with Norwich Union. 


Complete in block capitals and post tos Norwich Union Portfolio Services Ltd, 
FREEPOST ANG4098, PO Box 142, Noiwidi NR1 3BR. 

Name 

Address . 


For full written details call 


0345 

738393 


(local call rates} 
quoting reference “NZ" 
between g am and 6 pm 
7 days a week 
or complete the 
coupon below 


A recent legal ruling that a live-in lover was 
not entitled to a share of her deceased part- 
ner’s pension would seem to underline the 
vulnerability of dependants who are not 
expressly provided for in a will. 

The reality, however, is that the time-hon- 
oured threat to cut an errant relative out of the 
will is not as potent as it once was. Moreover, 
changes - both in law and public attitudes - 
mean the situation is no longer as cut and dried 
as it once was. 

One significant change is that we all appear 
to be more litigious than before. Exeter-based 
solicitor Huw Davey, a partner with Anstey Sar- 
gent & Probe rt. says that in his experience in 
recent yean, the numbers prepared to challenge 
the terms of a will have been on the increase. 

Mr Davey believes there are several reasons 
for this change: “ First, potential claimants are 
better informed of their rights. Often financial 
advisers are able to offer guidance. Secondly, 
the recession has played its part, convincing 
some of the need to pursue a claim where in 
other circumstances they would be reluctant." 

Perhaps even more significantly, a change in 
the law relating to deaths after 1 January this 
year is likely to lead to a further increase in 
claims. Section 2 of the Law Reform (Succes- 
sion) Act 1995 now allows a common-law hus- 
band or wife, who lived with the deceased for 
two years prior to the date of death, to make a 
claim on the estate. Prior to the charge, this cat- 
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egory of claimants would only be eligible if they 
could show thev were “maintained' 7 immedi- 


Postcode. 


Data that jum prnld* nq be used 
by Norwich Union group conipmtes, 
your finAndal advher o> other 
relevant argamutiotK fcr imitating 
purposes judi a» market research 
■nd contacting you regarding your 
future insurance Jnd Investment 
needs, tor yuuT protection a]] 
telephone oBs wfll be recorded. 


The value oS and frame from PSPs 
may <aH and you may not get bade 
the amount Invested. Funds Invested 
abroad may alter with exchange rate 
fluctuations. In funna tt m i/adidce 
______ offered wilt only relate to Nontfdi 

NORWICH Unfwi products. Reftrrenres to UK 

1 1 KimM taxation are to ieweis and reHefs 

UM,unl currently available and are subject 

» T to change and an fndMduab 

No one protects more. 


Saruicb liman Port lotto Semites LmnteJ a regulated frt the Personal huranwnt Audvmr and Inr IMRO. 


could show they were “maintained' 7 immedi- 
ately prior to the date of death. 

The division of the deceased’s estate is usu- 
ally either governed by the terms of a properly 
executed will or. in the absence of a will, the 
rules governing intestacy. Intestacy rules set out 
the pecking order, governing the deceased's rel- 
atives' entitlement in descending order, depend- 
ing on the extent of the blood connection. 

However, the law recognises, in the form of the 
Inheritance (Provision for Family and Depen- 
dants) Act 1975. that a will or the intestacy rules 
may not adequately provide for everyone . 

In particular, someone may be close to the 
deceased but nor a relative. A typical situation 
is where the deceased re-marries late in life and 
bequeaths everything to his or her new partner, 
often leaving the children empty-handed and 
aggrieved. 

Save in the case of common-law husbands 
and wives, claimants must be able to show that 
they have been maintained by the deceased 
immediately prior to death. 

The law is precise and, to some observers at 
least, can seem both arbitrary and cruel. If a 
claimant has been supported’by the deceased 
for a long period of time and then there is a 






ASSOCIATED WlTCh 

ALASTAIR FAY BEATRICE 

SIM COMPTON CAMBELL 

LAUGHTER IN PARADISE u 

RELEASED BY W ARNER-P ATMf DISTRIBUTORS LTD 



Where there’s a will, there’s an argument, especially in old film comedies Photograph: Ronald Grant Archive 


gap shortly before death this will totally frus- 
trate a claim. 

Maintenance, which must be financial, can 
take a variety of forms including the payment 
of rent or mortgage. It will not usually stretch 
to caring for an ill partner. If claimants can 
establish that they have been maintained, a 
court must then consider whether sufficient pro- 
vision has already been made for them. 

Should sufficient provision not have been 
made, the court must then consider whether it 
should exercise its powers and if so what pro- 
risroo it should order from the deceased s estate. 

Mr Davey a ibises parties to attempt, at least 


initially, to settle matters amicably short of 
action* He comments: “Preparing a case for 
hearing can be costly and time consuming. It will 
delay the distribution of the estate if the court 
takes the view that the claimants have a legiti- 
mate claim. Those who believe they have a jus- 
tifiable claim should act quickly as a claim has 
to he made, in normal circumstances, within six 
months of the grant of probate or letters of 
administration." 

If all else fails, legal action may still be needed 
Bui if the alternative to a long-term family rill 
is that a formerly loved dependant is left with 
nothing, the choice really is no choice at all. 
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M&G European 


Unit Trusts 


M&G now has 3 European unit trusts with investment 
objectives to meet your needs. Aii 3 funds are 
available for investment within the M&G PEP. 


The M&G European & General Fund - for 
investors looking to build capital from a 
diversified portfolio of European securities. 


The M&G European Dividend Fund - for 
investors aiming to achieve an above average 
and increasing income from their investment. 

The new M&G European Smaller Companies 
Fund - for investors aiming for capital growth. 


It’s a good 


investment 


And it 


can only get 


better 




To: The M&G Group, Bristol BS38 7 FT. Please send me details of the M&G European I 
Fund range and how to transfer any non M&G PEP. m 

NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 1 


For details return 
the coupon or 
telephone 


Vbu should contact your independent Financial adviser (if you have one) before investing. _ r 

The price of units and the Income from them can go down as well as up. The value of the tax I (0990)600 627 

benefits of PEPs win depend on your own circumstances. The tax regime of PEPs coufd change m - 1 f 

the future. I or e-mail 


INITIALS 


SURNAME 


| ore-mail 

hb@MandG.reply 


BALANCE 

GROSS 

£2.500 - £4,999 

5.W 

£5.000 - £8,999 

5^0N 

£10,000 - &2<S99 

6.10* 

£25.000 ■ £49599 

6.20S 

£50.000 + 

6.30V 



POSTCODE 


GG-NMAET5 


M&G does not offer investment advice or offer any recommendations regarding Investments. 
Vte only market the packaged products and services of the M&G marketing group. 
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"European 
companies and 
stockmarkets are in 
the throes of an 
unprecedented 
period of change, 
from which 
shareholders will 
probably emerge as 
the main winners." 




FOR FULL DETAILS AND AN APPLICATION FORM QUOTING REFERENCE fIND03> OR FRRFPOXt' 
THIS COUPON TO MBNA INTERNATIONAL BANK LTD. FREEPOST. P.O BOX 1544. CHESTER CM OFT 


j Pleax send Bkedeofls of tbe MBNA RaieSafcIarcestnian Account, ifichtdiog terms and conditions. 

1 Mx/MryMea/Ms Signature 


Managing your money for the longer term 


John Hatheriy, Head of 
Research, M&G 


3 M&G European Unit Trusts 
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money 



nvestors are -traditionally 
encouraged to pour their money 
into unit trusts, bonds and fund 


sitting on a 
design classic 

John Andrew discovers some obscure objects of desire 
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Take a seat: This Sixties chair could fetch £3,500 at Bonham's today 


for wEich they regularly receive 
pieces of paper telling them by 
bow much their savings have 
grown. Few a minority of individ- 
uals, however, investing is as 
much an aesthetic question as a 
financial one. 

I . a st month, Christie's of South 
Kensington opened its Europa 
Gallery with 5,000 square feet 
devoted to auctioning 20th cen- 
tury material. Tbday Bonh ams, 
the pioneer of auctioning 20th 
century design, will be holding its 
ninth sale in London. Sotheby’s 
has a similar event planned for 29 
and 30 October. 

What is offered in these sales 
and who are the buyers? Virtu- 
ally anything - furniture, pottery 
and porcelain, glass, jewellery, 
sculpture, prints, paintings, light- 
ing, TVs and stereos, textiles, 
office equipment and household 
gadgets and utensils. The buyers 
include museums, dealers, 
students of design and collectors, 
together with people wanting 
affordable “designer” furnish- 
ings for their home, plus increas- 
ing numbers who see the new 
market as a speculative punt. 

At Christie's last month, 
objects placed undo' the hammer 
included Eero Aamio’s famous 
Ball chair of 1966, which was 
adopted as Number 2*s chair in 
the cult 1960s TV series The 
Prisoner. Made from moulded 
.polyester, it found a buyer at 
£2,760, about 10 per cent up on 
prices secured for similar pieces 
at both Sotheby’s and Christie’s 
in April. 


However, VIstosi glass birds 
designed by AUessandro Pianos, 
which Christie’s were selling like 
hot cakes in April at £U300- 
£1,500 each, were selling last 
month at £800-£900. 

One catalogue for a Bonhams 
auction shows 1960s typewriters 
selling for around £90. But hopes 
that such prices might be paid for 
a 1960s Imperial - the first elec- 
tric portable typewriter to be 
marketed - are likely to be dis- 
appointed. It is Olivetti models 
that are sought, as these were 
styled by designers such as as 
Ettore Sottsass and Mario Bellini. 

likewise with furniture and 
lighting it is not any old piece 
which is sought, but designer 
items that would have retailed at 
Liberty’s, Heals and Habitat, as 
opposed to shops which sold 
purely functional productions 
made for mass sale. In other 
words, they were generally expen- 
sive at the time they were bought 

One of Christie's auctioneers. 
Mark Wilkinson, gave some clues 
as to what triggers demand. Ttoo 
new books on Whitefriars glass 
and an exhibition at the Museum 
of London have resulted in a 
growing interest in the subject 
Consequently prices have risen. “A 
year or so ago vases from the 
Whitefriars “Knobbly” range 
designed by William Wilson and 
Harry Dyer were selling for under 
£20 a piece. Now the price is 
around £50,” Mr Wilkinson says. 

Another example of an exhi- 
bition acting as a catalyst is the 
demand for Troika pottery. The 
work of a group of Cornish pot- 
ters in the 1960s, it was a popu- 
lar purchase by holidaymakers 
wanting a souvenir of the South- 


west of England. Until the exhi- 
bition. it would probably have 
been difficult to sell Tbday, it 
realises good prices and demand 
is increasing. 

Peter Hampson is a London 
silver dealer specialising in 20th 
century silver, including pieces 
from the 1960s. He points out 
that the market for most of the 
newer material is in its infancy. 

“Marketing by auction houses 
makes it fashionable to buy 
pieces from a certain era." he 
says. “In the eariy days prices can 
soar, only to settle at lower levels 
in the future.” 

His criteria for baying a par- 
ticular piece are appropriate for 
any medium: “Initially it is a case 
of a little knowledge and gam- 
bling on your instinct. However, 
as my knowledge increases, my 
purchases become less of a 
gamble. I look for two things: 
style and workmanship. 

“However, I will not buy some- 
thing which is stylish bur which is 
not well made. I only buv what I 
like." 

What items dating back a few 
decades are worth keeping? Gen- 
erally, quality traditional designs 
and stylish well-made contem- 
porary' pieces which capture the 
mood and spirit of the time. 

Throwing out an Old Hall 
1960s stainless tea service, a 
Braun table lighter or the piece 
of studio pottery you bought on 
holiday 20 years ago could there- 
fore be a mistake. 

Peter Hampson: 0171 229 
8173 

Bonhams: 0171 393 3970 
Christie’s: 0171 581 7611 
Sotheby's: 0171 493 8080 


personal pi: ns i o ns 

Do you need a pension 
plan that’s ready for life’s 
unexpected turns? 


NIo matter how carefully you plan, life has <i habit of 
presenting us dll with unexpected twists and turns. Early 
retirement; a change of career; children. All these can change 
tout circumstances, so you need a pension plan which is 
flexible enough to let you cope with any changes - without 
penalty! 

Thar is why you should consider an Equitable Pension 
Plan, which: 

• Lets you vary contributions - without 
penalty. 

• Lets you retire earlier than planned - 
without penalty. 

• Provides a full return of fund in the 
event of death before retirement. 

The Equitable Lite does not pay commission to third 
parties for the introduction of new business. So, if you'd like 
to know more, call us direct on (0990) 38 48 58 or send oft" 
the coupon below for further iniorm.nion by post and by 
telephone. 
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|j The Equitable Life y 

You profit from our principles 


//rur FREE 

TO OFFER THE 

BEST PENSION 

FOR YOU BECAUSE WE DON’T 
HAVE ONE TO SELL 


Because your life twists and rums it s reassuring to know that there is a pension out there thac can 
match the pace. The problem may be finding the one that adapts to your changing circumstances. 

As our Independent Financial Advisers have access to the best of hundreds of pensions on the 
market they can help you to find the most adaptable pension for vou. 

Call 0800 57 0800 

For More Information Or To Make An Appointment With One Of Our Independent 
Financial Advisers And Quote Code IN0510. 

{Lines Are Open 9.00am-830pm Monday -Friday, 10.Q0am-6.dQpm Weekend) 

Bradford 
&Bingley 

INDEPBsIDENT ADVICE 


w 


Simply the right choice 

Bndfa<d & Bindley Building Society is iq^dflied in the Ptnoiml Ittvcsimeiu AmJwoiy fix InrcJoncm Borucm. 



A TWINNING 



ERFORMANCE 

General Accidents Pension Assured Fund has grown by 167% since ft was 
set up on 1st March 1988. That's an equivalent annual growth of 12-25%. 

The Fund has in-buUt guarantees that, provided you retire on your 
chosen date, ensure your fond is totally safe— whatever happens. 

What\ more GA’s unique Target Pension Service can help you regulate 
your contributions to ensure your retirement plan is kept on track. 

Call General Accident FREE on 0500 100 200. 


0500 100 200 
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EXCITING RETURNS 



SAFELY 

MANAGED 
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See how little it 
costs to secure your 
family’s future. 




In an Ideal world you will always 
he diene for vour family. Bui should 
the worst happen, would they be 
able to cope 

without you? 

You may well 
be surprised to 
leam that for the 
mondily equivalent of 20p a day you 
can safeguard your family's future. 

Legal & General's Family 
Protection Plan will ensure that 
those who depend on you receive 
■a lump sum should you die or 
liecome Terminally ill during the 
term you select 


HOW LITTLE IT COULD COST YOf 


HINDI.! I . 1 ' I H 


£48.263 15 yrs 

. £90,000 1 5 yrs ' . 

Buand nm a muhr nofl-ntrotfr ey W JO jrjm 


This valuable cover is easy to 
budget for a.s you only pay a 
premium for a fixed period of 
time, and the 
amount you pay 
each month slays 
the same. 

The sooner you 
apply, the sooner you can lie 
■sure that your family’s future i> 
secure. For a free quotation call 
the number below. Alternatively, 
contact your financial adviser. 



FOR AN INSTANT QUOTE ON LOW COST COVER CALL FREE ON; 


© 


FIND OUT MORE TODAY. 

Pom to. Legal & General Assurance 
Society Limited- FREEPOST (SWC 0467). 
Cardiff, CF1 1VW. 
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CINEMA - 

Jude the Obscure Christofflier Ecdestori and 
Kate Winslet (above} star in this latest screerr 
adaptation- Directed fcy Michael Wntatxjttom^ 

. it's a more sober affair' than the mannered ' 
Austen fripperies that have been packing (he 
cinemas of late. ' 

A Touch of Evfl Re-release rf the Orson Wyfes 
classic with the ©eat man directing aoctstar- 
ring- Chariton Heston's ideafisiic investigator 
follows 'lousy cop" Hank Quinlan tfimygtite 
murky backwaters of a Mexican botfer-town.-* 
Don’t Forget You’re Going to Die Coof, btoht 
.and startling. Xavier Beauwris’-. story rf .drug*' 
gie despair follows ParisianstiEfent Benoif on.' 
a romantic rampage toflcM^'tftodiscbvefy'tH^ 
he is HIV positive. 


THEATRE 

Swai Lake Matthew Bourne's subversive take 
on the Tchaikovsky favourite certainly qualifies 
as good, theatre. The male swans are muscular 
and. why and Lez Brotherston's set design is 
stunning. Piccadilly 77ieatre, London to S Nov 
Marlene Pam Gem's latest bio-play has a well 
cast Sian Phillips as the inscrutable star of the 
sHver screen. Lou Gish and Billy Mathius lend 
solid-support as Vivian Hoffman and Mutti. 
0 Wtem Coliseum to 26 Oct 
SfflTasine (above) Powerful revival of Neil 
Bartlett and Nicolas Bloomfield's musical 
version of Balzac's tale of doomed love. Sar- 
tasme's passion for castrate diva La Zambinefia 
played out in a darkly complex narrative. Lyric 
Hammersmith to 12 Oct 





EXHIBITIONS 

Giacommeti Comprehensive exhibition of the 
sculptor’s work f above,*. Along with the famil- 
iar etiolated figures are examples of the artist's 
earlier flirtation with Surrealism. Royal Acad- 
emy. London from VSed to 1 Jan 
Private Eye The scurrilous ra§ celebrates its 35m 
birthday with an entertaining survey of satiri- 
cal artwork, covers and cartoons. Among those 
on show are Steadman, Scarfe and the slightly 
less savage talents of Willy Rush ton. National 
Portrait Gallery to 5 Jan 
David Roberts The artist- traveller journeyed 
widely before returning to England to paint topo- 
graphical oils and watercolours that record the 
lost landscapes cf the . last century. Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh to 24 Nov 
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Metattica Nothing pernicious abort, this 
metal, just very, very noisy. If you dart leave : 
with bleeding ears you haven’t expaienced 
their talents to the full. A Jreme ndously 
imposing shew, verging on ihe Dam^cene for 
certain anti-me4ailufgists. NEC Birmingham, 
tonight and Sun, and touringnaiionaliyto 15 
Oct 

The Jon Spencer Blues Explosion (above) Punk 
blues played by WhiteAmericans vyfthouta bass 

player. Astoria; Lorirfon Sun ' ’ 

Gfllian Welsh and John Rawlings Elegantiy. 
bleak American folk-country, 
but intensely played - feminine but not floral. 
Dublin Arts Club. Dublin tonight; Hop and 
Grape Manchester, Sun . . . 


CLASSICAL 

Sir Gem Solti (abm el Mg 
: cancers are alwa g inc redibly P0P«fe 

thsertxa) 


darce 

Rldumf AWbn fyboue} TTre'toridPW«l«fe d 

0W», I*** 


— 

predSSy, Mahler's 4th Symphony. Barbfcao, 

to-ich ^ K^ Fesav»I TW; iS0 play 
Mahler’s 9th, conducted by Kent Nagaland 
preceded by a talk with the composer ^sgrand: 
daughter. St Abdmv’s Hall, Norwich Thur 


Javier Be frutos Highly.pesonaf. often witty 
meditation on the dancer's feme spent m 
ote toc -A- choreographed travelogue set to 
popular American tunes. .#?»% JbeMre, Lewis 

Chinese chbreogra^^OT^M *nQ\ 

■Lph> twKton-bafied company. The Place, 

'Lbrnfon tonight 1 



Arts and entertainment listings 


HIM 


LAHORE MOLESTO (18) Com- 
plex murder mystery set in 
Naples. MGM Swiss Centre 1.20, 
335. 530. S20 

ANTONIA’S LINE (15) Oscar -win- 
ning drama from The Nether- 
lands. Curzon Mayfair 1.15 (Sat L 

330. 6.00. 830 

BLOOD SMPLE (18) The Coen 
brothers' classic thriller. ABC 
PiccadiUy (Formerly MGM) L30, 

3.40. 6.00. 830 

THE CABLE GUY (12) Riotous 
comedy starring Jim Carrey. I'ir- 
gin Tmeadero 1105, 115 
COURAGE UNDER FBE (15) Gulf 

War drama starring Meg Ryan 
and Denzel Washington. Odeon 
Bfcsr End 1155, 330, 6.10. 8.45 
DEAD PRESIDENTS ( 18) Brutal 
study of Afro-American life in 
the late '60s and *705. Virgin Tro- 
cadem 630. 0.15. 12midnigfrt 
(Sat); Warner Bfcsf End 1150 
DIABOfJQUE (IS) Contemporary 
remake of Henri-Georgss 
Qouzofs taut 1955 thriller, Les 
Diaboliques. Wimcr ftest End 
11.00 

EMMA (U) New version of 
Austen's romantic classic Odeon 
Mezzanine 1.05, 335, 6.10, 8.45; 
Virgin Haymarket L05. 335, 6.05, 
835; Warner West End 120, 350, 
630,9.10 

ERASER (IS) Thriller starring 
Arnold Sch w arzenegger. Virgin 
Tmeadero 6.00, 9.00, IZmi rinigh t 
(Sat); Warner West End 100. 

430. 7.00. 930. 12midiiigfat 
ESCAPE FROM LA. (15) Big bud- 
get sequel to Escape From New 
York, starring Kurt RusselL 
Empire Ldc Sq 115, 4.40, 7.00, 
930. 930, 1 1.45 (Sat); Virgin Trth 
cadero 5.10 

THE EXORCIST (18) Classic hor- 
ror. Virgin Tmeadero Sat 1230am 
FALLEN ANGELS (18) (subtitles) 
Emotional drama set in Hong 
Kong. Curzon Phoenix 115 1 Sal). 
430. 635, 830 
FARGO (18) Coen brothers 
thriller. ABC Ration St 130. 4.00, 
635, 850; Plaza 4.05, 8.40 
HOLLOW REED (15) Child cus- 
tody drama. Plaza 130, 635 
THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE 
DAME (U) Disney blockbuster. 

J Iran Tmeadero 12115, 105: 
Warner WtU End 1110, 110, 4.10 
THE MCREDIBUr HHJE ADVEN- 
TURE OF 2 GIRLS W LOVE ( 15) 
Contemporary romance. ABC 
PiccadiUy (Farmerlv MGM) 130. 
3.45.6.15,8.40 

DIDEPENDENCE DA V (12) The 
aliens are coming!-, stars Bill 
Pullman and Jeff Goldblum. 
Odeon Mezzanine 140. 530. 835; 
Virgin Trocadem 1155am, 250, 
5.43. 7.40. 8.45, 1150 (Sat): 
Warner Wfcsr End 1 150am, 145, 
5.40. 850. 1155 
JAMES AND THE GIANT PEACH 
(U) Fantastical Roald Dahl story 
combining live action and anima- 
tion. Virgin Trocadem 11 10. 110 
JANE EYRE (PG) Starring John 
Hun and Charlotte Gainsbourg. 
Barbican Cinema 6.15. 8.40: Vir- 
gin Haymarket 3315. 5.10. 8.15: 
Warner West End 1.00. 33U. 6.1XL 
S30 

JUDE ( 15) New interpretation of 
Thomas Hardy's bleakest novel, 
starring Kate Winslet ABC Ton 
Crt Rd 130. 4.05, 6.45. 935: Bar- 
bican Cinema 3.00 , 6.00 (Sat). 
S.40; Odeon Hay-market 1140, 
3.15. 550. SJ5: Warner Best End 
1231L 34)0,550, S.40, 1130 
LAST MAN STANDING (18) West- 
ern-style remake of seminal 
samurai film Yojimbo. starring 
Bruce Willis. ABC Ton Crt Rd 
155. 440, 7.10, 935; Plaza 130. 

4.00. 6.25. 8.45: l irgw Tmeadero 

12.10. 125. 4.40. 7.00. 935. 
I2midnight (Sat): Homer West 
End 12noon. 120. 4.4a 7.10. 

8.40. 9.40, 11.10. 1110am 
THE LAST SUPPER (15) Black 
comedy starring Cameron Diaz. 
llrpn Haymarket 1.00, 3.20. 5.40 
LEfflnNG LAS VEGAS ( 18) Star- 
ring Nicolas Cage as an alco- 
hoIic.-4flC Rmton St 1.15 
MISSION: IMPOSSIBLE (PC) 
Brian Dc Palma's film version uf 
the cult '60s TV series. Empire 
Lae Sq 100, 430. 7.00, 930 
MUJVUCTTY (12) A workaholic 
clones himself, with amusing 
results. Odeon Ldc Sq 135, 5.4a 
335, 11.15 (Sat) 

THE NUTTY PROFESSOR (12) 
Remake of the screwball Jerry 
Lewis comedy, starring Eddie 
Murphy. Empire Ldc Sq 123a 

145.5.00. 7.15. 93a 12midnight; 
Virgin Trocadem 1230. 230, 4.40, 
655. 93a 12midnight (Sat) 


PHENOMENON (PG) Magical tale 
about the power of the mind 
starring John Travolta. .4 BC 
Shaftesbury Avc 111). 5.10. 8.05 
IL POSTON) (15) Sentimental 
low story. MGM Swiss Ccnov 

135. 355. 6.20. 8.40 

LA REGLE DU JEU ( PG) French 
dasac. MGM Swiss Centre 1.45. 
4.G5. 63a 050 

RICHARD H (15) Ian McKellen 
stars in Shakespeare updated to __ 
an imaginary fascist Britain. .4/)C 
Phnlon St 350, 6.15. 8.4U 
THE ROCK (15) Alcalrax-sct 
adrenalin rush, starring Scan 
Connery and Nicolas Cage. 

Odeon Mezzanine 120. 535. 835; 
Warner West End 1230, 3.45, 

93a 1105am 

SECRETS AND LES 1 15) Mike 
Leigh's drama. ABC Panion St 
1.4a 5.00, 8.00; Odctvi Mezzanine 
120, 53a 830 

SENSE AND SENSBIUTY ( U) 

Fmmn Thompson stars. Odeon 
Mezzanine 230. 53a 8.25 
SMOKE (15) Episodic New York 
drama starring Harvey KeiteL 
MGM Swiss Centre 130, 3.45. 

6.10. 8.40 

STEALING BEAUTY (tf) Coming- 
of-age saga starring Liv Tvlcr. 

ABC Shaftesbury An 14a 5.40, 
83a Metro 1.10, 3.40. 6.ia 8.45 
STRIPTEASE (15) Provocative 
drama starring Demi Moore. 

ABC Tott Crt Rd 130, 4.05. 6.45, 
935; Odeon Hfcsr End 1145. 

330. 64)5, 8.40 
A SUMMER'S TALE (PG) Eric 
Rohmer’s delicate tale of French 
life. Curzon West End 130 (Sat). 
3.45, 6.ia 835; Renoir 1.25. 330. 

6.15.8.40 

A TIME TO KILL ( 15) Mississippi- 
set thriller starring Sandra Bul- 
lock. Virgin Haymarket 730: Vir- 
gin Trocadem 130. 5.10. S.20;_ 
Warner West End 11.40am. 230. 

5.45. 9.00. 1115am 
TOUCH OF EOTL (12) Orson 
Welles’ tense 1958 detective 
thriller. Lumiere 1 35, 335, 6.20. 
8.45 

TRAMSPOTTWG (IS) Adaptation 
of Irvine Welsh's noveL Plaza 
4.0a8.40 

THE TRUTH ABOUT CATS AND 
DOGS (15) Comedy starring 
Uma Thurman. ABC Panton St 
130. 335, 63a 8.45: Plaza 130. 
6.20 

TWISTER (PG) Rival mctcoaMo- 
gisls tackle the largest tornado to 
bit Oklahoma this century. Plaza 

1.00. 330, 6J35, 835 

West End Booking Lines 

Numbers 0171 exo:pt where 
noted, some may levy a booking 
fee 

ABC Pan ton St 9.W 003i: .ABC 
Piccadilly ("Formerly MGM) 45 T 
3561; ABC Shaftesbury Aw 
0181 S36 0279; ABC Ton Crt Rd 
0181-970 6032: Barbican Cinema 
382 7000: Lumiere 536 0691; 
Metro 4370757; Odeon Havmar- 
kcl 0181-315 4212; Odeon Leic 
Sq 0181-315 4215: Odeon Mezza- 
nine 315 4215: Odeon West End 
0181-315 4221: Plaza 0990-930 
0144; Renoir S37 8402: Virgin 
Haymarket 01S1S39 1527; Vir- 
gin Trocadcro 434 0031; Warner 
West End 457 4347. 

repertory cinema 

London . 

EVERYMAN Hollybush Vbk- NW3 
(0171-435 1525) 

The Stranger Left No Card/ Alice 
Guy Programme 1 Sat 2.30pm 
Alice: Guy Programme 2 Sal 
4.40pm Kitchen Sink/Night 
Cries/Two Friends Sat 6.40pm 
Hongfen ( Blush) Sat 9pm My 
Father is Coming ( 18) Srrr 
11.30pm E Piccerella Sun 130pm 
The All-Round Reduced Person- 
ality (Redupcrs) (15) Sun 4.50pm 
Daisy Doodad's Dial/Thercs 
Good In The Worst Of Us/Fan- 
tasia E Suidato Sun 3pm The 
Germans and Their Men Stai 
7pm Home Away From Horae/A 
Thlc Of Love Sun 9pm 
ICA The Mall SW l (0171-930 
3647) 

Spin SatiSun 6J0pm Bruce Con- 
ner Movies Sat/Sun 8.30pm 
NFT South Bank SE1 (0171-928 
323 2) 

BFI South Bank Open Day Stu 
10am Flipper fPG) SatfSun 4pm 
The Four Feathers (U) Sai 
4.10pm Beautiful Thing 1 15,1 5<r/ 
6.15pm Accident (15) Sat 6.30pm 
The Thief of Baghdad (U) Sat 
7.30pm Letters From The East 
Sat 8.30pm Things To Do In 
Denver When You're Dead (IS) 
Sal 845pm 

The Go-Between (PG) Sun 
3.40pm Trent's Last Case + 


Diurv Of A Nobody (PG ) Siui 
6pm The Great Mr Handel (U) 
Siui 6.15pm Vertigo ( PG)5»« 

7 30pm The Pumpkin Eater Sun 
S.SOpni Letter From An 
Unknown Woman ( U I Sun 
8 45pm 

PRMCE CHARLES Uiceslcr 
Place WC2 (0171-437 8181 ) 

Babe (II) Sat lpm Tweh’e Mon- 
keys ( 15) Sal 5pm Primal Fear 
(IS) Sal 5.30pm Up Cose & Per- 
sonal 1 15) Sat Spm Trainspotting 
(IS) Sat jn.30pm How To Make 
An .American Ouilt 1 15) Sun 2pm 
Blue In The Rice ( 15) Sun 
439pm The Secret Of Roan Irtish 
(U) Sun 6.30pm Leaving Las 
Vegas ( IS) Suit 9pm 
RIVERSIDE Crisp Rd Wo 9 (1)171- 
741 2255) 

Down By Law ( 1 5 ) Sat 645pm + 
Dead Man (IS) 9pm Deli- 
catessen (15) Sum 6.15pm + Cin 
Of Loti Children [ 15l 8pm 


THEATRE 

West End Choice 

Matinees — / 1 J: Sun. [ 3J : The, 

[41: VKai. /J/: Thu. f6j: Fri. (7J: 

Sat 

ART 

Albert Finney in Yasmina Reza's 
drama. 

Wvndham 's Charing Cross Road. 
WC2 (0171-369 1736) e U-ic Sq. 
Tue-Sai 8.00. [4] 3JOO. [7 J[ 1} 5.00, 
£930-£25. 70 mins. 

ASHES TO ASHES 
Harold Ptater’s drama stars 
Stephen Rea. 

Royal Court Theatre Upstairs (at 
Thc.AmbasSiulorsi ) Wfesl Street. 
WC2 (0171-565 500U] ■©■ Leic Sq. 
Tue-Sat Spm. |5)[7|. 4.U0. ends 26 
Oct. £10, cones ft mats £5. 60 
mins. 

FtJOL FOR LOVE 

■vim Shepard’s acclaimed love 
story. 

Donntar Warehouse Earlham 
StrecL WC2 (0171-369 1 732) O 
Leic Sq. Mon-Sal 8.00. ends 30 
Nov. £ 1 2-£l 630. slandbv- cones £S 
(30 mins before peri"). 

KWDERTR AN SPORT 
Jean Boht stars in Diane 
Samuels’ drama . 
llniJciiUc Strand, WC2(0171- 
836 9987 1 BR 1 ©' Ch urine X. 
Mon-Sat SJW. |4](7] 3.00. £10- 
£2330, previews £b30-£20. 135 
mins. 

LAUGHTER ON THE 23RD FLOOR 

Gene Wilder in Neil Simon's 
comedy. 

Queen i Shaftesburv Avenue. W l 
(01714945590)^ Picc Ore. 
Mon-Sat 8.00. j4] 230. [7J 4.00. 
£93i>£25. 

ROYAL NATIONAL THEATRE: 

CHhicr. 

Hw Akbenast Simon Callow in 
Bill Alexander’s production of 
the bawdy Ben Jonson comedy 
about confidence tricksters. 

Today -00 & 7.15. in rep until 26 
Nov.' 

Lyttelton: 

Seven Streams Of The River Ota 

Robert Lepage's post-Hiroshima 
epic. Today & Sun. 2.45. 465 
mins. 

Cotrcsloe: 

Bfinded By The Son Stephen 
Poliakoff" s scientific detective 
slorv stars Frances dc la Tour. 
Today 230 & 7.30. 150 mins. 
Olivier ft Lyttelton: 18-C24. 
Cottesloc: £12-£I6. South Bank, 
London SE1. 

ROYAL SHAKESPEARE 
COMPANY: 

The Barbican: 

A Mdsummer fflgWs Dream 

Adrian Noble's acclaimed pro- 
duction ol Shakespeare's magical 
fantasy. Last peris, today 2.00 & 
7.15. ISO mins. 

77it' Pit: 

Faust Goulhe's greatest dramatic 
work in a new and complete ver- 
sion by Howard Btenton. Pan 
One: fast performance today 
230. 195 mins. Part Two: last 
performance tonight 7.15. 130 
rains. Barbicm Theatre: £6- 
£2430. The PiL- £10-£17. Silk 
SLreeL, London EC1 
UNCLE VANYA 

Bill Bryden directs Derek Jacobi 
in the title role of Chekhov ’s droll 
comic drama. 

Albert' Si Martin’s Lane. W’C2 
(017 1-369 1 730) Lck Sq. Mon- 
Sal 730, (4 (j 7] 5.00, ends 16Nuv. 
£10-£25. 150 mins. 

WHEN WE ARE MARRIED 
Jude Kelly directs' Dawn French 
and Alison SLeadman in JB 
Pricsdev’s comic drama. Sarpy 
Strand, WC2 (0171-836 888.^9) 
4s> Glaring X. Tue-Sat 730, |4]|7| 
3.00. ends 13 Nov. £10-£25. 150 
mins. 


B^ond the West End 

London 

ALMEIDA THEATRE 
t Who's Afraid Of Virginia Woolf ■ 

j .Albee’stragi-ccimcdystarring 
| Diana Riga and David SuchcL 
Mon-Sat 73Upm. mats Sat 3pm. 

| ends 26 Oct £630-£l930, cones 
available. Almeida Street, NJ 
(01 7 1-359 4404) ■©■Angel. 

| GREENWICH THEATRE 
j The Heidi Chronicles Wendy 
I Wasseretein’s Pulitzer-winning 
j drama follows two years in the life 
of an art critic. Today 230pm & 
7.45pm. £935-£l530, cones 
available. Crooras HilL SE10 
(0181-85S 7755) BR: Greenwich. 
LYRIC STUDIO 

Horace Corneille’s drama about 
war and suppression in Ancient 
Rome reeewes its first British 
staging. Mon-Sat 8pm. mals Sat 
430pm. ends 19 Oct. £830. cones 
£5. King StrecL W<» (0181-741 
li 1 1 } © Hammersmith. 
SOUTHWARK PLAYHOUSE 
King Lear Jack Shepherd’s 
intimate production of the cpie 
irascdv stars Oliver Cotlon. Mon- 
Sal 7pm, ends 1 2 Oct. £7. corns 
£5. Mon all seats £3. Southwark 
Bridge Ruud, SE1 10171-620 
3494)© Borough. 

WAREHOUSE THEATRE 
Temporary Rnptwe Talc of love 
and revenge. Tue 630pm. Wed- 
Sat 8pm, Sun 5pm. coils 13 OeL 
JE430-JES.95. cones £5-£6. Dingwall 
Road. Croydon (0181-680 4060) 
BR: East Croydon. 

wunicvic 

Blood WeddmgTed Hughes’ 
version ol Lorca's play. Mon-Sat 
730pm, 230pm, ends 2 Nov. £14. 
cones £730. The Cut. SE1 (0171- 
928 6363) BR’©Wfeterioo. 

Around the cowitry 


Bath 

THEATRE ROYAL 
A DotFs House Henrik Ibsen's 
compelling drama starring Janet 
Me leer. Today 230pm & 8pra. 

] £8-£20.eoncs available. Sawclosc 
(MI225-448S44) 


KO MEDIA 

The Quest For Don Quixote 

Commotion’s playful inter- _ 
pretation of Cervantes. Tonight 
Spm. £6-£430. cones £4 30- £6 . 
Manchester St (01273-277772) 

Bristol 

THEATRE ROYAL 
The Beaux Stratagem Ian 

Hastings’ production of George 
Rirquhar's comedy of last, love 
and lies. Mon -Wed 730pm. Thu- 
Sat 8pm. ends 12 Oct. £530-£18. 
cones available. King Street 
(0117-987 7877) 

Cardiff 

SHERMAN THEATRE 
Table Manners Alan Ayckbourn's 
play about a wrecked family 
weekend. Mon-Sat 730pm. ends 
12 OeL £5-£10.50. cones 
available. Senghennvdd Road 
(01222-230451) 

Cheftenham 

EVERYMAN THEATRE 
Animal Farm Northern Stage's 
boldly physical vers ion of Orwe 11 's 
social satire. Tonight Spm. £430- 
£1330. cones available. Regent 
Street (01242-227979) 

Chichester 

MMERWt THEATRE 

It Could Be Any One Of Us Old 

dark house thriller from Alan 
Ayckbourn in which the solution 
to the mystery varies nightly- 
Mon-Sa'l 7.45pm, mats Thu & Sat 
2.45pm. ends 19 Oct. £J4-£25. 
cones available. Oaklunds Park 
Hi 1 243-78 1312) 

Gufldford 

YVONNE ARNAUD THEATRE 
Dealers Choice Comedy about on 

all-male all-night poker game by 
Patrick Murber. Tbday 230pm ft 
Spm. £I0-£ 1930. cones available. 
Millbrouk (01483 440UUO) 


THEATRE ROYAL 
Beatrix Patricia Routlcdge stars 
as Beatrix Ritter in a one-woman 
play depicting the writer's life, 
directed bv Patrick Garland. 
Today 330pm & 730pm. £10.50- 
£ 1 63IL cones avaDablc. RiTyal 
Parade (U1752-267222) 


ROYAL SHAKESPEARE THEATRE 
Macbeth Roger All am heads Tim 
Albert's production of 
Shakespeare's tragedy. Last perf. 
today 130pm. £63Q-£3530. 


As You Like ttNiamh Cusack 
makes a return to Lhe RSC in 
Steven Pimlott's production. Last 
perf. tontobl 730pra- £630- 
£3530. Waterside (01789-295623) 
SHAN THEATRE 

Three Hoots After Warriage j 

[ Richard Cottrell directs the first j 

major staging of Gay, Rape and i 

Arbutimot scorned)’ in 250 years. J 

Last perf. todav 1 ,30pm. £9- 
£2930. | 

EXHIBmONS 

Brighton i 

BRIGHTON MUSEUM & ART 
GALLERY 

James Abbe Vintage photographs 
featu ring Lilian Gish and NIae 
West. Mon-Sat lOamopm. Sun 
2pm-5pm, ends 10 Nov. free. 
Church Street (01273-603005) 

London 

BARBICAN ART GA1LERY 
BtaRMriUd: A Fstfsh For 
Beaaty/Jan Glamour 
photography alongside a multi- 
media exhibition. Mon, Thu -Sat 
10am-6.45pm.TueI0am-5.45pm. ; 
Wed lOam-Spm. Sun L2noon- 
6.45pm. ends 15 Dec £45a cones 
£230 (both shows), after 5pm 
Mon-Fri £230. Silk StrceL EC2 
(0171-6384141 1 © Barbican. 
HAYWARD GALLERY 
Robert Mapplethorpe/ Antony 
Gormtey/ ACE! Retrospective of 
photographs alongside Gormley's 
collaborative installation of 
terracotta figures and Arts 
Council recent purchases. Mon- 
Sun lOam-opra (until Spm Tue ft 
Wed) ends 17 Nov. £ 5 , cones 
£330 all shows. £3. cones £2 
Gormlev.ACE only. Belvedere 
Road, SHI (0171-9604242) 
Tubc/BR: Waterloo. 

NATIONAL GAUERY 
Peter Make The Assoriate Artist 
re-tnterprcls gallery paintings- 
Ends Jan 5, free. 

New Acquisitions Huber's Christ 
taking leave of his Mother & 
DuKfsSainiJervnie. Mon-Sat 
lOura-tipm (Wed until Spm ), Sun 
12noom-6pm. ends 13 Oct five. 
Trafalgar Sq, WC2 (0171-839 
3321 ) © Charing Cross. 

NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
Private Eye Tones 1961-96 The 
hisLoty of the satirical magazine 
explored. Mon-Sat 10am-6pm, 
Sun L2nooo-6pm, ends 5 Jan. 
free. 

St Martin’s Place, WC2 (0171-306 
0055) 

©Charing Cross. 

TATE GALLERY 

Hans Hartamg Abstract drawings. 
Mon-Sal 10am -5 30pm. Sun 2pm- 
530pm, ends 27 Oct. free. 
Millbank, SW1 (0171-8S7 8000) 
©Pimlico. 


JONGLEURS CAMDEN 

Mkkev Hutton MCs for Ed 
Byme'Paul E Edwards. Phfll 
Jiipitus, plus special guest. Tonight 
7.15pm & 11.15pm, Chalk Farm 
I Road. NWl (0171-924 2766)© 
i Camden Town, £10, cones £7. | 

! JONGLEURS BATTERSEA 

| Tim Cart MCs for Mandy 
l Knight Alistair McGowan, Sean 
Meo. Mark Maicr. Tonight 

l 7.15pm. ILi5pm. 
j GdlK. SW11 (0171-924 2766) BR: 

• Oapbam Junction, £ia cones £7. 

! VICTORIA WOOD AT ROYAL 
j ALBERT HALL 

Cuddly comedy capers. Tonighl ft 
I Sun Spm, Kcnangton Gore, SW7 
| (0171-589 8212) ©High St 
I Kensington, £S3O-£2330. 

COMEDY STORE PLAYERS 
Lee Simpson, Richard Vranch. 

Jim Sweeney, Paul Merton. Neil 
MtiiUtrkey. Sim Spm, Osentkm 
Street, SW1 (01426-914433) 

© Piccadilly Circus. £10. 

PERRIER PKK OF THE FHMGE AT 
HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE 
Fm my - winning Rich Hall ft 
Dominic Holland. Sun 730pm. 
HavmarkeL SW1 (0171-494 
54<W)© Piccadilly Circus, £5-£il 

Swansea 

LEE HURST AT ®AND THEATRE 

Slap-head from They Think It's All 
Oivr. Tonight Spm, Singleton 
Street (01792-475715) £830-£lO. 


DANCE 


Oxford 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
Scream ami Scream Again Film in 
art including Tony Ourslcr and 
Douglas Gordon. Tu e-Sun 1 lam- 
6pm (Thu until 9pm], ends 27 
OeL £23a cones £1 3a free Wed 
1 lam- lpm, Thu 6pm -9pm. 
Pfembroke Street (01865-722733) 


COMEDY 


Cotefacster 

SCOTT CAPURRO AT 
COLCHESTER ARTS CENTRE 

A Perrier nominee in 1995. 
Tonight 8pm, St Mary-at-the- 
Wdlls, Church Street (01206- 
577301) £5, cones £4. 

Loadop _ 

BOOTHBYGRAFFOEAT 
WOERMANS ARTS CENTRE 

Erstwhile Perrier nominee. 
Tonight I03l)pm, Brentford High 
StrecL Brentford (0181-568 1176) 
© Gunnersbury, £8. 

COMEDY STORE: BEST HI STAND 
UP 

Mart Hum. Ivor Dembina. 
Smiley. Simon Bligh, Miles 
Crawford. Tonight Spm ft 

llmidnishL Osendon StreeL 
SW1 (0142b-914433)© Piccadilly 
Circus. £10. 

HAMPSTEAD COIffDY CLUB AT 
THEWISISNGTON 

Simon Bligh. Noel James. Eddie 
Strange. Tfrnight 9pm, Englands 
Lam.’,NYV3 (0171-483 3647) © 
Bclsizc Park, £6. cones £5. 
H0LSTEN EXPORT B&R FEST AT 
BATTERSEA PARK 
Mark Lamarr MCs for Sir 
Bernard Chumlev, Richard 
Morton, Matt Welcome. Rex 
Bcyd and music from The Men 
Thev Couldn't Hang. Tonight 
7pm', SW 1 1 (01 71-344 0044) BR: 
Battersea Park. £630. 


Chelmsford . 

CIVIC THEATRE 

European BaBet Carmen 

Passionate fully-ectstumcd ballet 
set in Seville. Sun 7.30pm. £11- 
£13. cones £830-£1030. Fairfield 
Rd (01245-49502S) 

Frome 

MERLW THEATRE 
idem Flamenco Authentic 
flameoco from acclaimed 
company from Seville. Tonight 
7.45pm. £8 3a cones £630. Bath 
Road (0LV73-465949) 

Gloucester 

NEW OLYMPUS THEATRE 
European Baflat Carmen See 

Chelmsford. Tonight 730pm. 
£1230. Barton St (01452-505089) 

London 

THE BHAWN CENTRE 
(BHARATIYA VTOYA BHAVAN] 

Srishti Waa Raiarani Daace 
Creations: Ifidden Farces Double 
bQI of Bharatanatyam focussing 
on supernatural powers. Tonight 
630pm. £5-£73U. cones available. 
Castletown Road, W14 (0171 -381 
3086) 

PICCADtiy THEATRE 
Adventures In Motion Pfctnres: 
Swan Lake Matthew Bourne's 
acclaimed version with a 
male corps of swans. Today 
230pm ft 730pm, ends 1 1 Ocl 
£ 930-£30, standby cones 
available. Denman Street, W1 
(0171-369 1734) © Piccadilly 
Circus. 

PLACE THEATRE 
Wen Hzd/Bl Ma Dance Conpanr- 
Boride Bffl An exploration 
of Hong Kong’s 1 997 Chinese 
assimilation. Tonight 8pm. 

£ia cones £6. Duke's Road, 

WCJ (0171-387 0Q31)©EustoiL 
QUEEN EUZABETH HAH 
Dance UmbreUa 9€e Mcbanl 
Alston Dance Compaqr Exciting 
mixed bill including the World 
Premiere of Okho. Tonight ft Sun 
7.45pm. £10-£14, cones £6-£ 1 2. 
South Bank Centre, SE1 (0171- 
9604242) 

BR/© Waterloo. 


London 

BARBICAN HALL 

London Mozart Ptwers/Banwrt 

Julian Bream plays Bnntwer s 
Concerto EhqjwtK Tonight !^nn. 
£6-12230. . ... 

LSO/Nagano Barbara HemJncks 
sings Strauss' Rw Lost Songs 
with Mahler's 9th Symphony. Sun 
330ptn. £6-£30. 

New Queen's Had 
Orcbestra/Magidre Elgar's ( eUu 
Concerto with Mahler's 4th 
Svmphony. played on period 

instruments. Sun 7.31 lpm. £7- £20. 
Barbican Centre. EC2 (0171-n3b 
8891) © Moorgale. 

PURCELL ROOM 
lynx Lbnqr A Chopin recital 
taking in die Funeral March 
Sonata. Tiwidit 730pm. £10. 
South Bank. Centre. SE1 (0171- 
960 4242) BR,’© Waterloo. 
ROYAL FESTOAL HALL 
Jessye Norman The legendary _ 
soprano in a celebrity recital. Sun 
5pm-£S-£50. 

South Ekrnk Centre, SE1 (til > 1- 
960 4242) BR/© Waterloo. 
WKMOREHALL 
Nash Ensemble Works by Ravel. 
Suint-Suens and Tchaikovsky. 
Tonight 730pm. £b-£i4. 
Racbmarinov Trto Trios by 
Brahms, ShosLiknvieh and 
Rachmaninov. Sun 7pm. £6-£13. 
WignuMV StrceL WT (0171-935 
2141) ©Bond StreeL 

Windsor 

ST GEORGE’S CHAPEL 
Acarfamyof St Martin In Tim 
Fields/Sllfito Coneerti by Handel 
and Vivaldi with Tchaikovsky’s 
Serenade for Strings. Tonight 

8.15pm. £930-£ 1530. 
(01753-62340(1) 


— * 


; LeveOera Crusty folk-rutlctN 
I umr on the b.ivk ol a live allninv. 

! Headlwhtv White Linn. Blu;k 
| T.ir Rivers. Rnenne&l Rkhfiekl 
I Avenue (01 "34 391591 )Ti«ighi 
I 7.3t*pm. £10- 

j Southampton 

: The U^rttMtsa FamBy British 
I Mtil-toul vluvl. 

i (iuitdhal! NorthtiiiiU. Comnwr- 
I rial Ro.\d SO (Ill?a3.(, A3MJI t 
j Tonight £10.50. 

| Wolv erhampton 

] Knb Shaker Sixties H.ihswd p»v- 
i ehedelki-linged pop h;inJ - 
Oi* Hull North Street (01902- 

• 312U3U) Umight 7.30pm. £7. 

I jazz, world, folk etc 

( Br&btoa 

i Martin T*yk>rt Spirit Of DJmso 

I Gvpsv j.ux guitar w ward with 
I atABl Dave O’Higsins anti vet- 
i ctju accordionist Jack Embhtw. 
t yidtu Ramey TheaOv Unhersitv 
| of Br^himi. Grand Parade 
j (012TV- 70970°) Sun 8pm, 19, 

■ antes £7. 

j Brist ol ’ 

! Gary CtttafafE Nn lYoop Jax/ 

{ Jamaica's bassta w ith the cream 
’ of young black jae latent .4/ter 
; Inn West Street (0117-966 1%8) 
j Sun Spin, £6. cones £5. 

{ London 

| Clyde SttbHdMd J.imcv 

• *Funkv Dninimei 


OPERA 


Cardiff 

NEW THEATRE: WNO 
The Doctor of Mjrddfai Maxwell 
Davies' new opera to David 
Pounlncy's libretto and 
production. Tbniehl 7.15pra. £S- 
L14. Park Place 11)1 222-S/S88M) 

London 

LONDON COLISEUM: EN0 
La Trariata English National 
Opera opens its new season w ith 
a new- production of Verdi's 
drama, directed by Jonathan 
Miller. Sal 630pm. £b30-£55. 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL: LONDON 
PHILHARMONIC 
Don Giovanni Sir Georg Solti 
conducts a concert performance 
of Mozart's opera, with Bryn 
Terfel as the Don. Tonichl 7pm. 
£7-£40. South Bank Centre. SE1 
(0171-9604242) BR© Waterloo. 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
Die Wriknre Richard Janes's 
production of Wagner for the 
Royal Opera, conducted by 
Bernard Haitink. Tonight 4pm. 
£7-£ 14730. Covent Garden. WC2 
(0171-3044000) 

© Caveat Garden. 


Bristol 

The Jon Spencer Btees Expiostoo 

Blues-abuse and punkabilty from 
the tiieremin-toting Pussy Galore 
man. The Fleece St Thomas St 
(0117-927 7150) Tonight 730pm, 
phone for availability. 


WC2 (0l7l-9|b 6989) © Totten- 
ham Court RivuJ. Tonight ft 
Sun. Spin. £10. 

Freddy Cole THo Nat King Cole’s 
little bruv sings the laves. Cafe 
Rmvl Regent Street Wl (III71- 
437 9090) © Piccadilly Circus. 
Tonight Spm. ends !»» Oct. £25. 
Alfredo Rodriguez Bcbi'p-cdcvd 
Cuban saKa pianist. HQ\ West 
, Yard N\YI {0171-485 r4M4l © 

; Camden Ttwvn. Tonight 8pm. £(«. 

£4 before l»pm. 

! Keziab Janes Funk-c^lgcd 
1 acoustic guitarist and singer from 
! Nigeria. L42 Charinu Cross Rd 
■ VVC2 (0171434 0403) © Tollen- 
, ham Court Rd. Tonight 7pm, £8. 

I Btossom Dearie Witty American 
I cabaret stinger. I’nhvrsity l i4/r\r 
I School Hh'atrv Frogual NW3 
J (UI71435 2215) © Finchley 
1 Road. Tonichl ft Sun. "45pm. 

£8, adv £0 

LITERATI) RE 

BractaieB 

Park »d Write South KB Park 
Uteratnre Festival *96 Poetry, 
plavs. debates and dwcussion>. 
South HiV PtokAns Centre Ring- 
mead (01344484123) Times vary, 
ends 27 Oct, phone fur details. 

Tomngton 

Lit Up! 9& North Devos's litera- 
ture Festival Workshops and per- 
fumiances from an array of liter- 
ary stars. Lit Up! 96 Infimiathm 
Various Venues (01805-624ti24) 
From today, times vary, ends 12 
Ocl phone for details. 




SALISBURY ARTS CENTRE 
Janet Sndth & Dancers: 
CMvascuro & ToacMug Zulu 

Acclaimed double-bill 
from Smith’s 2Qlh anniversary 
lour. Tonight 8pm. £6, canes £5. 
Bcdwin Street (01722-321744) 

CLASSICAL 


THE ANVIL 

London Mozart PbyersABaoert 

Field’s 4th Piano Concerto with 
Mozart's 39th Symphony. Sun 
7.45pm. £S3(>-£1 83a Churchill 
Why (01256-844244) 

Bristol 

VICTORIA ROOMS 
Brsbori Euseuilite/Anrtai Ravel’s 
G major Piano Concerto with 
Vaughan Williams' 5th 
Svmphony. Sat 730pm. £7, cones 
£4. Queen’s Rd lO 1222-563676) 


Space Eocentric Liverpudlian 
pop band. 

The Junction Ctillnn Road 
(01223-511511) Sun 730pm. £h. 

London 

The Jon Spencer Bines Expkisioa 

Blues-abuse and punkaliilK- trom 
the therein in-toting Pussy ' 

Galore m.m. Asiona Charing 
Cross Road WC2 (0171-434 
0403) 

© Tottenham Court Road. Sun 
7pm. £8. 

Due N8e Raul Buchanan’s ambi- 
ent pop team play their now 
album. Peace At Last. h»ui> w 
Palladium Arts'll Street Wl 
(U171494 502U-503S) © Oxford 
Circus. Sun 730pm, £1430- 
£lh30. 

Norwich 

Ocean Colour Scene Moddv 
Birmingham rctru-rcvkcni. L-n>> 
UTStrv of East Antfia The Plain 
(01603-505401) Sun 730pm. £10. 

Oxford 

Due N3 a Raul Buchanan’s ambi- 
ent pop team play their new 
album. Peace At Lata. ApttBa 
Theatre George Sttcel (U1865- 
244544) Tonighl 730pm, t(23U. 


BeaconsfieM 

30th Woobnrn Arts Festival Con- 
cert's exhibitions, theatre and 
children's events. I ari> ms tltruc; 
(01 628-524243) Times vary, ends 
20 Oct, Phone fv>r details. 

Gufldford 

29th Surrey Antiques Fair Long- 
established fair vrfth wide range 
of objects for stile. Chic fhtS 
(til 48342250 Sal. Sun. 1 1am- 
7pm. £3-£4. gala cvcntng £ 10. 

Lond on 

Dartmouth Hocru AatiquM & 
Brocante Fur Wide r.mge «f 
ver. jewellery, gl.tvi. IXirttMtllt 
House Charles St Wt (UlTl-W 
352S) © Green Pk. Sun Itiam- 
430pm. E1.20. riiild five. 
Cbfldraft Book Week Litcrart 1 
adv entures . I luce Inn. Howl Hs- 
tniri Hall South U.mk Sf 1 (Ul""l- 

960 4242) BR.© Waicrkxv 
Tixbv. phone lor details. ±230. 

Reafmg 

Sooty’s (Arcus Sooly and friemh 
cntcrUiin l arc* ol‘ all agev. IU'44- 
gon Town Hull. Ulagr.nv Street 
(01734-59J50I ubjav Hiiiu. 
lpm ft 3.30pm. LS 5tu£».5t). 

Swansea 

Swansea Cettte FOstivairradt- 

dbn.il dancing, crafts, folk. .q«*rts 
events. l>‘ftio.wtrwin (01’N2- 
6.311*11111) Fiotn Sun. limevvart. 
ends 12 (Vi, phoiK* lor details. 








BBC1 


BBC 2 


Sunday television and radio 

ITV/London Ch 


Channel 4 


6.50 QHa The Spy with My Face (John Newtand 

1 966 US). Thrush done a double of Napoleon 
Solo. With David McCallum (4142525). 

8.15 20 Steps to Better Management (1 640761). 

8- 30 Breakfast with Frost. Prime Minister John Major 

sets out his stall (26542). 

9- 30 Heart to Heart ft) f J 092728). 

9.45 First Light (S) (938254). 

10.15 See Hear! fSJ (920235). 

10.45 Deutsdh Plus ftj (1123709). * 

11.00 The Seventh Hour ft) (79728). 

12.00 CountryFBe (S) (30254). 

12.30 On the Record. Brian Mawtiinney (42780). * 

1-30 EastEnders Omnibus (R) (S) (7926780). * 

2.55 Cotaimbo (S) (8416322). 

4.05 Junior Masterchef 96. The first semi-final. The 
judges are J eff Bland, executive chef of Cameron 
House, and Ronnie Corbett ft; (8585525;. * 

4.35 People’s Century. Witnesses of the first American 
atomic tests, scientists who built the Soviet bomb, 
and survivors of Hiroshima and Chernobyl all offer 
their views on the nuclear age ft; (6516612). 

5.30 News, Weather (381693). * 

5.50 Regional News (583525/. 

5.55 Songs of Ptaise. Joins Dr Christiaan Barnard in 
South Africa ft) (867438). * 

625 The Nation's Favourite Poems ft/ (525934). 

6 JO The Great Antiques Hunt Jilty Gookten and 
chums hit Eton College ft) (340983). * 

7.15 Pie in the Sky ft; (424544;. * 

8.05 Buds of a Feather (R) (900983). * 

8.35 The Legacy of Reginald Perrin ft; (156235;. * 

9.05 Rhodes. 4/8. Martin Shaw continues to carve up 
Africa ft; (365029).* 

10.00 News, Weather (190457). * 

10.15 Clive Anderson AM Talk. With Eddie Murphy and 
Ben Elton. See Preview, p28 (S) (692506). 

10.5G Heartofthe Matter. This month parliament is _ . 
expected to consider new plans to camjxfl. ' \ VT1 
paedophiles to register with the pofice when they 
move home. But, asks Joan Bakewell,' do these 
safegu arding proposals go far enough? (291051). 

11.30 HBKThe Grissom Gang (Robert Aldrich 1971 - 

US). Dark, long and brutal reworkingof No - 
Orchids for Miss Blandish which sees a 1930s 
heiress kidnapped ty a gang of grotesques, who 
then proceed to faH in Iwe with hec Stars Kim 
Darby and Scott Wilson (22702490). * 

135 Holiday Outings (Then Weather) (236421 6). 

1 .50 The Road to the White House 1996: The 
Presidential Debates. The first cf three meetings 
between President Bill Clinton and Republican 
challenger Bob Dote ft; (246007). 

REGIONS. Wales 12.00pm Homeland. Scot 
12.00pm Landward. 


730 ChSdren’s BBC: Joe 90. 7.55 Playdays. 8.15 
Bitsa. 830 Jackarxay Gokt 8.45 X-Men. 9.10 
Eek the Cat 920 The itsy Bitsy Spider. 9.40 The 
Made 10.05 Ship to Shore. 1035 Grange Hid 

11.00 The Demon Headmaster. 

1125 Small World. German short (S) (9755525). 

11.45 Q3B Summer Hofiday (Ron ben Mamoullan 
1948 US). No, not CTiff Richard on beard a 
Routemaster, but a prdty horrible version of 
Eugene O'Neili’s nostalgic comedy about 
adolescence, Ah Wilderness!. Mickey Rooney 
mugs his way through the teed rote of the young 
man troubled by school and first love (308544). 

1.15PrixderArcdeTriompheSpedal. Thel20Prix 
de I’Abbaye de Longchamp, the 2.05 Prix Marcel 
Boussac and at 2 . 50 - the Prix de P Arc de 
Triom phe. See The big race, p28 (60618983). 

320 OB Hell Boats (Paul Wendtos 1970 UK/US). 
Clapped-out war movie sends American James 
Frandscus to destroy a supposedly impregnable 
Nazi bomb base in Sirily (20154419). 

435 Rugby Special ft/ (6518070/. 

535 The Natural World. (New Series) The secret life of 
the sperm whale ft) (149998). * 

6.45 Star Trek: Voyager (336780). * 

_7-30 Prom i s ed Land. How the life and culture of 
Chicago began to change with the influx from the 
Deep South ft; (664235). * 

820 The Money Progra m me- The insurance industry’s 
bid to access genetic Information about 
prospective clients ft) (568273). * 

9.00 It Happened Next Yfear (R) (S) (1070). * 

930 Where’s Elvis The Week? Four celebrity guests 

. try to explain Americans tothe English, and 
Englis h to the Americans (S) (79631). 

10.00 QB Roadracers (Robert Rodriguez 1994 US}_ 
The first entry in a newseason called “The Young 

, j ' . and the Reckless", in whteh.contemporary filrrv- 
rfofeers remake Fifties driveTh rridvles. Heavens 
know why. In this one, Arquette sibling, David, 

' plays a rebellious teenager who fa Us foul of the 
local sheriff ftl (410321. * 

1130 BB UAcoompagnatrice (Claude Miller 1992 Fr). 
Subtle and insightful study in betrayal concerns a 
gifted pianist (Romane Bohringer) in wartime 
Paris who manages to escape to England with her 
employer; a renowned opera diva (Then 
Weatherview) (386099). To 1.25am. 

2.00 The Learning Zone: Work Is a Four-Letter Word 
(61133). 4.00 Languages: French Experience II 
(91945). 5.00 Business and Work (34262). 

5.30 Business Matters (52 571). * 

REGIONS. Wales: 4.55pm Scrum. 5 10.00 The 
Hollow State. 10.50 Film: Roadracers. Scot 
4.55pm Sportscene Rugby Special. 


6.00 GMTV: 6.00 The Sunday Review. 630 News, 
Sport and Weather: 7.00 The Sunday Pregramme 
(38728). 

8.00 Dragon FTyz. Animation (1 065254). 

825 Disney Club. There's a new bey band on the 

block. Damage, and here they are (S) 
(56320186). 

10.15 Link. Schizophrenia ft) (4982612). * 

1030 Morning Worship. From Whatley Range Church in 
Manchester ft; (33032). * 

1130 Heavenly Voices. A Christian reck service and 
Jane Asher's taste in religious music (3092902). 

11.50 Your Faith and Mine. A young Jew from Cardiff 
visits a mosque in Newcastle ft; (7980885). 
1230 Crosstalk (Followed by LWT Weather ) (53693). 

1.00 News and Weather (84028029). * 

1.10 Jonathan Dimbtefay. Health Secretary Stephen 
Dorrefl MR ft; (591 6506). 

2.00 Wfar a nd Remembrance (R) (2438). 

4.00 QBI The Hind en burg (Robert Wise 1975 US). 
Oscar-laden (for its special effects) historical 
disaster movie, positing that the great airship 
disaster was caused by sabotage. George C Scott 
and Anne Bancroft lead the cast (701316931. 

6.05 Local News, Weather (935964). * 

625 News and Weather (738148). * 

635 The Cosby Mysteries (5519021- * 

730 Heartbeat The Sixties coppers investigate a case 
of hit and run ft/ (941 67). * 

830 Ybu*ve Been Framed) ft/ (4186). * 

9.00 London’s Burning ft/ (31 67). * 

10.00 Tarrant on TV ft/ (26051). * 

1030 News and Weather (Followed by LWT Weather) 
(136235). * 

10-45 The South Bank Show: Mehtyn Bragg talks to 
Norman Mailer about his bock. Portrait of Picasso 
as a^bung Man. See Preview, p28(S) (738506).* 
11j45 Theabetand. (New Series) Emma Freud returns 
with the theatre magazine. Up for discussion are 
Vanya, starring Derek Jacobi, and Stood Wedding 
at the Ttiung Vic (2319981. 

12. 15 The Practice. Caroline Quentin narrates this 
fly-on4he-wall documentary series looking at life 
In an inner-city doctors’ surgery (R) (76755). 

12A5 Murder, She Wrote (R) (6 565910). 

1M 039 Johnny Handsome (Whiter Hill 1989 US). 
Disfigured criminal Mictey Rourke is given a new 
face in prison, and, once free, sets OLrt to avenge 
himself on his old gang. Nasty, brutish and long, 
co-starring Ellen Baritin, Elizabeth McGovern and 
Forest Whitaker ft/ (251939). 

325 Not Fade Away Timmy Malieti (R) (7425649). 
4.20 rfight Shift (R) ft) (92035281). 

435 Flux (R) (S) (4150026). 

530 News (5 6397). To 6.00am. 


6.05 Blitz! (R) ft) (3828983). 

7.15 Ric (553411. 

7-45 Biker Mice from Mars (4890612). 

8.10 Earthworm Jim ft! (9449964). 

835 Street Sharks ft; (83887801. 

9.00 Insektois ft) (5737506). 

920 Saved by the Bet) ft) (2622341). * 

9.45 Sister Sister ft! (921964). 

10.15 Happy Days ft! (51460511. 

10.40 HoByoaks Omnibus (R) ft; (9877341). * 

11 .40 The Waltons ft! (3640341). * 

12.40 QB Ra intree County (Edward Dmytryk 1957 
US). Chaotic, over- literary saga set during the 
American Civil War, famous for the fact that its 
star, Montgomery Clift, had a disfiguring car 
accident in the middle of filming. And it shows. 
Elizabeth Taylor gives a sweet performance as the 
Southern belle married to Clift's Yankee 
abolitionist (80749235). * 

3.40 Ttavetog Treks ft) (9151001). * 

4.00 Brookside Omnibus ([followed by News Summary 
and Weather) (R) (S) (8003815). * 

5.05 QB The Kentuckian (Burt Lancaster 1955 US). 
Lancaster’s only outing as a director also marked 
Walter Matthau's movie debut It's a western 
about a father and son wandering Taras in search 
of a new life (25649877). * 

7.00 Equinox: Staying Afive. Looking at such high-profile 
disasters as the sinking of the ferryboat, Estonia aid 
the Manchester air disaster Denman Rooke’s film 
asks whether survivors are just plain lucky or 
whether they possess tfifferWit mental faculties than 
those who perished? See Preview •, p28 (5 525). 

8.00 Nothing But the Thith. A gay couple who want to 
adopt a child ft) (4273).* 

9.00 Leaving Home. Simon Rattle continues his 
controversial tour of 20th-century orchestral 
music by concentrating on its most fundamental 
force -rhythm, by way erf Stravinsky, Varese, 
Nanc arrow, Boulez and Messiaen ft) (1709). • 

10.00 QB Mr Saturday Night (Billy Crystal 1992 US). 
See The big picture, p28 ft) (85579254). * 

12.15 Erotic Tales. Continuing the series where 
international directors explore the concept of 
eroticism, acclaimed Indian director, Mani Kaul, 
draws an a range of classical sources for his tale of 
love in ancient Rajasthan (74397). * 

12.45 Partners. US sitcom. Owen runs into his old 
flame ft! (73668). * 

1-15 QS3 Diary for My Father and Mother (Marta 
Meszaros 1990 Hun). Third part of Marta 
Meszaros’s personal trilogy presenting an intimate 
depiction of the Hungarian anti-Soviet uprising of 
1956. In Hungarian with subtitles ft) 
(47332842). To 3.20am. 


ITV/Regions 

IWII 

As London netpk 2.00pai inline <r '939SJ5' £25 
Vltarfd OT Worefcr r?791&P3?) 2,50 Fita Voi Rv-n'i 
Exjxea (45 1 S843B > 5.00 Cairo t i592T^W. S.1 5 
Junpo m Your DtwUro 545 Homenukor 

(742S44). 11.45 ram; RockTDtuf Ihs is Ehfli 
(W6506J. 1.40m Loop 2.10m Motor 

sport 0)788567). 240am Funny Buynoi (8362434). 
3.10am Cyber Cat ' 3.40-4 JSaro Crmr 

Hour I <5796/55' 

OUHEL 1 KHTH BRflMBMK 
As London except: 1230pm hri-. Go* an Sunday 
(3330148k 2.00 Murder, She Wrttfo (93 79544). 235 
Cartoon Time (67834JSJL 3JX> Fane Murtn by the Bod, 
(53/752731 445 OumtijNcmLo! seoQURt DSV 
fJ5J J7G7J. forte- Sturtmasfcas (7 13032). 5.15 Kvte 
seoChrai DSV (430S5P61. 11^15 Film: Marilyn and Me 
(JS6J861 130m ran: Pi cm Dceuane (93565655/. 
4J 5-5 .30am JotfndH <4(50036/. 

CENRID. 

As London «cpb2JOOianZ4 Hour»(5S/5A 230 Rnt 
Beer fctand (26947099). 4.45 Bufew (713032). 5.15 
Our Hok (743273). 5.45 Cenftd Soccer (840148) 
1L45 iter and Renwrtmnce (636506 1 4J5JoMm* 
n (655067-/ 1 &20-530am Aston Eye (5585 194). 


As London except 1225pm HW West Match Pius 
(879358a; IVMs Soccer (87935881 200 Mfest Sea- 
son In the 5<xi (29235J. Wofes.- VMsti Agpida ISEIS). 
230 Wa/es Prtmrtme Diary (1481. 300 EmnwWe 
(49685251 300 Rtat TT* Natural <388005061 11.45 
Ron Rocktotef. The n Eke (6365061 140m The 
Loop (66744841 210m Moloreport 07385875. 
240m fim Business (S3634W1 110m Cytw Cate 
(376130261 340435m The Cwre Hour (6796755.1 

mum 

Ax London except 1230pm 7 Days (9134/861 200 
The Pier (279395251. 225 The UOnp (810869831 
200 Heki In lius: 11481 300 Champions d the Fu- 
ture 14322). 330 Fflim Ambush at lomahawti Gap 
(2814693). 430 The (heat South Run (84386311. 520 
Hose tots (GS4D1671 530 The vahR (8532351 1145 
Flirt RocVtoher- Thrs s Ehns (6365061 140m The 
loop (6674484). 2.10am Motosport (97885871 
240m Fumy Business (83S2484J. 330m Cyber Cafe 
(376130261 340435m The Crane Ffeur (6796755) 

ffimwmrer 

Ax London ecopt X2J25pm VWckend Match (87935881 
225 Sunday Best (27932612). 235 Ffem Doctor at 
Sen (285144381 44S Cartoon (842614®. 430 H#v 
way Id Heaven (15047801 545 Treasures (742544). 
1145 Film: ite*tatmThb is Elvts(6365061 140m 
The Loop (6674484). 210m Motosport 078S5571 
240m Runny Business (83624841. 3J. Oam Cyber C4e 
Q 76 1 30261 340435m The Crane Hour 167967551 


As C4 ncapt 635am Amencan FoottoB (38289831 
10.15 Happy Days (51460S11 1040 Hdlynate 
(9877341 L 1140 Wattore (3640341 J 1240Rcwnd 
a Rbwnd (33305251 UO Txyn Tyrru 14623186) 210 
Rap ( 27928419 1 235 laic About Wefch (16233081 
3.00 Braoiside 154191 430 Party d Five 1 72541 500 
News (27256931 505 Monfeto (84389831 535R*el 
Y Cwm (39609254). 730 Dechrau Caw, Cfcchrau Cbn- 
rml (9831 800 Dits Ben Uegrti (5595251 B35 lechyd 
Da (6282541 920 NotaCZl 70S) 930 Stmt (71099' 
1000 Fact Reing Sun (476008151 1220- 125am 
Leavme Home (11815521 


Radio 


Radio 1 

SjmMfeFW 

7.00am Kevin Greening 10.00 Dave 
Pearce 2.00 Trevor Neteor's Rhythm 
Nation 4.00 UK Thp 40 7.00 Ker- 
shaw in South Africa 8.00 John fled 

10.00 Andy Kershaw 12.00 Mary 
Anne Hobbs 4J»-7.00am Qba 
Warren 

Radio 2 

(88-SOMzFU 

7.00am Don Maclean 9M Sunday 
Love Songs 11.00 ParidnsDn’s Sun- 
day 1.00 Desmond Carrington 3.00 
Benny Green 4.00 Singing to Britain 
with Aied Jones 4*30 SlngSome- 
thing Simple 5.00 Bam Ayres 7.00 
Hugh Scully 830 Sunday Half Hour 

9.00 AJan Keith 10.00 David Ja- 
cobs 11.00 Rhyme and Reason. 

See Choice. 12.05 Adrian Rnighan 
3. 00-7. 00am Steve Madden 


cred and Profane. 

3 of Three. Sir FWfir Hail 
the week cm Radio 3. 
Kay's Sunday Morning, 
c Matters. 

French Dishes. Oeufe en 

. Leslie (forties Joins ceie- 
lefJewi-Fteraema" 
prd owners the Seysses 

Erthe slgniflcaricfiof 

In taste and smell, 
rd. Ravel and Stravinsky 
Don Quixote. Ravel: 
ade. Stravinsky. Suite 


core Years and Ten. 
the Age. 

y Redtal: EndelHon 

« of the World. RudBly 

: . . /VtnmAtar 


inftmla. Three works 

t how Gerhard's devel- 


] — 

s native Catalan 

lay Plays Henry N 
Otari Hardy stars as 
Staff, Shakespaara's 
Ilfs comic enrotion, 

as his duty in educate 

rincerfWWasintha 

tavern. 

torhs. .. . 

xnronthe Mourteh. 
the Lake- Sara Nutttali 
main fham the ancient 
drastom at Bhutan, 
cerptsfrom Bud df^ 



Choice 


Satellite 


1L45 Record Review. 
'UXtThnmtfitoeNteht. 

5JDO-6JBOafn Sequence. 


cai 

d the sound « the 


Radio 4 

82^S4AltzHkl9M!W •• 

6.00am News Briefing- 
6 J.Q Something Understood. 

6.55 Weather. 

7.00 News. 

7.10 Sunday RapeS- 

7.15 On Your Farm. 

740 Sunday 

&50 The Wbekta Good Cause. 

8^5 Weather. 

9.00 News. ' 

9.10 Sundw Ftapers. 

9J5. Latter texn America. 

930 Morning Service. Mass tarn 3t 
Leo the Great RC Church. GlasgM. 
iai5 Tha Archers. 

11.15 Mefflumwave. 

11.45 Books and Company -■ 

1Z15 Desert island Discs. 

1235 Waathec " 

1.00 The Worid This Weekend. 

135 Shipping (forecast. 

230 GardeneriS Ctuastipn Time. 

230 The taassic Serial: Domtay 
and Son. By Charles Dickers. 
Conducting the classic tale of a 
man undone by pride. 

330 F’iekoftha W»k. 

4.15 We Do It Differently Herts. 

Power lo the Paopta. ■ . 

5.00 News; Fritz SptflgTs 

530 Ratty PleestiOetebraSngtta 

poeta of wiffiam Maris to mark the 
certenaiy of hb death. See Choice. 
530 Shipping Fbracast 
535 Wteether. .. 

6.00 SbtffOock News. 

6.15 Gaiy*® Bar. Oosmg Time. 

630 m Business, -= 

7.00 Children’s BBC Radio 4,- The 
Silver Oak- ^fCSLswb. . . 

730 De Proft/ndfe. 

8.00 (FM) The Natural Hranry • 
Programme. 

8.00 (LW) Deutsch Plus. 

830 (LWJ Suanas- Spanish 1. J 

830 fFlfl That’s l^ory 

9JHJ fFMl.Fourth Column Rgvtetta d. . 

930 0-W) 5uenos - Wxw Spanish z _ 

9.15 IW) Prancophon^_ ; 

930 (FM) Bodies of Evidence. 

9.45 (UN) Chansons. . 


Roger McGough (left) ushers in 
Thursday's National Poetry Day 
with Rhyme and Reason (11pm 
R2), in which celebrities talk 
about “what poetry means to me" 
Poetry Please! (5.30pm R4J has 
celebs, including Barbara Castle 
and Penelope RfegeraJd, on why 
they love William Morris. 


939 Weather. 

- IOuOO News. 

. 1033 Afi in the Mind. - 
1045 Breakaway . 

1135 The Spirit at America. 

1145 Seeds of Faith. 

12.00 News. 

1230 Bells on Sunday From West- 
minster Abbey. 

1230 Late Story: Love and Death 
In Languedoc. Written and read 
by Christopher Hope. 

1243 Shipping Forecast 
lJXMDOam As Wfcrkl Service. 

Radios 

pm. tram mm 

635am Brief Lives 630 Brian Hayes 
9.05 Sunday with Mair 1135 Spe- 
cial Assfevnent 12.05 EQg Byte 
1230 Crime Desk 1235 Unekar’s. 
Sunday Sport 535 SportscaH 730 
News Extra 735 Box 8.05 Qear the 
Air 835 Mr Smith Goes ta. 930 
Daflyn Woridwkfa ia05 Add Test 
1035 Out This Waak 1130 Night 

Extra 1135SportsAmerica 12.05 
Ntght Moves 205 Up AS N&2 530* 
630am Morning Reports 

Classic FM 
moMSHsm. 

7.00am Sarah LutaS. 9.00 Classic 
Romance. 1230 Caitibrity Choice. 
LOO Nan Mann. 3.00 Masterclass. 
430 Me* Coopet 730 Oasste 
Countdown Top 1C. 8.00 Worid 

Opraa. 12.00 Andre Item. 4.00 
6.00am Mark GrifDft&. 

Vitsin Radio 

025, 1137-1Z60W MN J&fflfc FM) 

630am John Hipper 1030 Graham 
Dote 2.00 NWty Home 6.00 
ftrsons 10J» Gaiy Davies 230- 
•630am Jeremy Oarit 

World Service 

OMifeW ; 

LOO Newsdesk 130 Development 
‘96 145 Britain Tbday 2.00 News- 
dsk 230 Seeing Stas 245 On the 
Move 3.00 Nawsdw 330 Trip to 
Doth and Back 430 News 415 

Sports 430 Jazz fcr the, AsMn8 530 

Nnvsdesk 530 Off the Shefc- Haaf- 
wm 5.454J»am Cowtoy Style 


snri 

630am Hour of Ffo«r (85902L 

7.00 Undun ( 5173235 1 1230 Hit 
M« 001431 LOO Star Trek 
(86916). 230 Marvel (70983). 
330 Rdbocop &#ssa 430 WWF 
Q 8070k 530 Greet Escapes 
(78151 530 Pbwer tenets 
0728). 630 Simpsons (3341). 
630 Simpsons (4693). 730 Bever- 
ly KBs 90210 (53631). 830 X 
«es RaOpened (390511 930 A 
Mind to KU (494381 1130 Mar>- 
tanter (234391 123060Mhutes 
(76226). 130 CM Was 1937361 
230630am Hft Mix (305871 

SKT2 

730pm Xera (44168151 830 
Melrose Place (4492235). 930 
ProS C44 220991 1030 floteadst 
( 4415186 1 1L00 SerrfeM 
(20032351 1130 Who DoYbu 
Do? (1375631). 1230 Roads 
( 2179378 1 230630am Hit Mx 
Long Ptey (6230674). 

SKV HOMES 

630am Flytoe Down to Rio (1933) 
(745441 830 One on One (1977) 
(61235). 1030 Widows? ffeak 
(1994) (254571 1230 8 Seconds 
a 994) (84186). 230 The Enemy 
VWttn (1994) (432541 430 Pet 
Shop U994) (12541 630 Little Big 
League (1994) (23490). 830 The 
Haiti* of Helen Walter (1995) 
052351 1030 Disclosure (1994) 
(60083070). 12J0Sofitairefor2 
(1994) £2929451 LS5-630ara 
The Sard Pebbles (1966) 
(603417551 

HOMEOBHEL 

630am Cock Up (1946) (721861 
830 lb See Such Ffon (1977) 
(69877). 1030 SprihgFing! 

(1995) 03099). lZMIhe Happy 
Thiets (1962) (827231 230 
Waynes World 2 (1993) (887611 
330 Extreme Oose-Upc Tom Arnold 
(71671 430 A Home of Our Own 
0994) SS9GL 630 Heart and 
Safe 0993) CJ032JL 600 
Wsyrafc Wtirid 2 (1993) (338771 
1030 Forbidden Choices a 994) 
(9684571 1140 Marie Shaw 
<742070. 12L10 The House of the 
Spills (1994) (729723031 230 
Decadence (1993) (33120 430- 
630am fforetyi Studerft (1994) 
(30S33). 

StfHMESGOU 

1130am The SWS the Limft 

(1943) (41914390 1235 Great 

•Dw'fHheMorrdrg(1956) 

CS40S4506). 2J3 Mend (1983) 
(47984273). 42S Tfam. Dick and 
Many (1941) (202053471 630 
ficoster Cetfum (1975) (227721 
830 Throw M o mma ta r n the Train 
(1987) (17877). 1030 MUnlght 
[ten (1988) < 31167964 1 12J.0 


The Glass Menaorie (1950) 
(4721291 2.00 Yentl (1983) 
(87744281). 4J5-530am The 
Fleers In (1942) (2618041 

IK GOLD 

730am RbgokJ Breatare 
(7223490 730 Btoe Peter 
(7242525). 830 Animal Mage 
(76946721 830 Jacfcartoy 
(552249QL 845 Cambenvick 
Green (55402731 930 SurvMjre 
(4998490). 1030 State's Seven 
(579509641 1135 Dr Who 
(52794186). 1-10 Flirt Carry on 
England (1976) ( 93035457 1 330 
The m (46101380 5L20 RaridBB 
(5935180 630 Ken Dodd 
( 7852300 7.00 Dick Emery 
(8269983). 730 After the Show 
(5952030 830 Ifoktok 
(97836032). 935 BMtai the 
Landscape (237282541 1005 Op- 
penhetaer (6S084612). 1130 
Crimes and Misdemeanous (1989) 
(82374191 L20.730am ShOi> 
ping at rfigtft (5224194). 

acr sports 

730am te Htxtey (653S9®. 

930 Surfing 078771 1030 Drag 
Racing (606441 1130 Goais on 

Stitday (280321 1230 Darts 
(3598961 330 Hose of the Year 
Stow (526371 530 Goals (9438). 
630 FUtnl Mundal (64571 630 
Darts [5542351 930 NR 
( 474544 1 1230 Golf (38020 
2.00430m Basketball (868231 

SWSPC87S2 

7.00am Soccer Extra (59939261 
1030 SuperbBces 0 7520321 
1230 Vtitequrte (39544571 
LOO Goff (3930677). 230 Super- 

Ukes (9405780). 330 Drag Racing 
(44728771 . 430 GoV USA 
(2136322). 630 Goff (39433411 
730 Basketball (9884780 9.00 
Spanish Ftetal (83223221 1130 
Gotten Gtves 0B80964). 1230- 
130m US PGA Gdf (33497551 


630m Revelations 630 LooMng 
far Love 730 Spanish Archer 730 
Mini and Body 830 Wtw 830 
Video Box 9.00 Fate and rartune 
930 Fashion 1030 Rewfetia* 
1030 Looking for Love 1LQ0 MM 
and Body 1130 Spanish Archer 
1230 Rewriatans 1230 Why Ffe 
LOO LocMngfarUNe 130 Fate 
and Fortune 230 Sport Lire 330 

5LM?teetation9 S30 Looktafar 
lore 630 Eashion 630 Spot 730 
Spanish Archer 730 Rotations 
SlOO Fate and Fortune 830 MssinE 
Fteraons 9.03 Why F8es 930 Look- 

fagfar tore 1033 Sxrt 1030 
Stand Up - Lire lUBfcte ax) Fbr- 
tunelL30 Sex Stow 1230* 
6.00am Night-Time Ptogremmes 


Pastimes 

Chess William Hartston 


Perplexity 



The greet chess match-fixing 
scandal of '96 all began in 
the diagram position, ft 
was White's move and the 
bookies suddenly reported a 
flurry of bets on a draw. 

Sure enough, after just 
three more moves on each 
side. White was stalemated. 
Of course, there was a 
stewards’ enquiry, which 
resulted in the position 
being reset as in the diagram 
and the players forced to do 
something different under 
pain of a double default. 


Bridge Alan Hiron 

E-W game; dealer South 

North 
♦J 86 3 
S71098 
OK 10 9 
+J 10 9 


♦A 5 
?KQ 
OJ65432 
+642 


East 

442 

OAJ63 

0Q7 

4A8753 


South 

4KQ1097 

07542 

DAS 

4KQ 


But again after three 
moves each. White was 
stalemated. The stewards 
then set up the same posi- 
tion for a third time. Once 
again, after three moves on 
each side it was stalemate. 

Hie exasperated stewards 
gave it one more try, but 
three more moves each 
reached another stalemate. 
The bookies had to pay up, 
and that's why you haven't 
seen betting on chess these 
past hundred years. Perhaps 
you’d like to work out the 
moves that led to these curi- 
ous conclusions. (Position 
composed by W Jorgensen) 

Answers: A) l.b8(Q) gxfUQ) 

lQdSQcI3.Qxg5Qxg5; 

B) LbS(R) gxfl(R) 1RJS 
Rxf23.Rxf3Rxf3; 

C) l.b8(B) gxfl(B) lBa7 
Bh3 3.Bxd4 Bxfft. 

D) LbS(N) gxfl(N) 
INmb Qx a6 3.Kd3 RxeS. 


The idea of discarding a loser 
on a loser is familiar to most 
declarers. It is much more 
difficult lo visualise the 
possibility of the same 
manoeuvre for the defenders 
and, perhaps unsurprisingly, it 
was missed on this deal. 

South opened One Spade. 
North raised to IWo Spades 
and, when this came round to 
\Afest,he rather timidly passed. 
It would have been perfectly 
reasonable (and successful!) to 
have contested with Three 
Diamonds (art perhaps he had 
recently suffered a nasty 
accident or two through over- 
zealous protection. 

West led the K against 
Two Spades and when he 


Take ten cards bearing the 
numbers 1 to 10. You can 
quickly see that there are 
three different ways of 
picking cards that tola! 5: 
(2+3, 1+4, or 5 alone). You 
will similarly find there are 
ten distinct ways of picking 
cards that sum to 10. and 
eleven ways of picking cards 
that sum to 11. 

What other number, apart 
from I, is equal to the num- 
ber of ways you can form its 
sum? A copy of the Laroussc 
Desk Reference Encyclopedia 
will be awarded to the sender 
of the first correct entry 
opened on 17 October. 
Entries to: Saturday 
Pastimes, the Independent. 

1 Canada Square. Canary 
Wharf. London E14 5DL ’ 

21 September answers: 

Clint Eastwood (scowl antidote } 
SomJra Locke (noodle racks) 
divorce court (divot rc-ocair) 
Winner. Michael C rapper 


continued with the TO East 
overtook and cashed the jack 
on which West parted with a 
dub. East now tried the effect 
of the ace and another club but 
now there was no way for the 
defenders to come io more 
than their five top winners. 

The preamble above should 
have given you all the neces- 
sary clues. After seeing his 
partner discard *2 on his v J. 
East should have led a fourth 
round of hearts for West to 
throw another dub - the loser 
on loser theme as advertised. 
Now West can win the first 
round of trumps with his ace 
and the defenders can come 
to a dub ruff for their third 
and setting trick. 
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The big picture 

Mr Saturday Night 
Sun 10pm C4 

There's more to My Crystal than the 
wise-cracking host of the Oscars. As 
films like When Harry Met Sally and 
Throw Momma from the Train have 
demonstrated, he is also a considerable 
comic actor. He shows this mast 
tellingly in Mr Saturday Night, which he 
also directed. Opening “Kings of 
Comedy", a season of films celebrating 
comedy actors, this well-observed 
drama stars Crystal as a New York 
Jewish stand-up called Buddy Young Jr 
who reflects on the family sacrifices he* 
hes made to get to the top. 


Television preview 

RECOMMENDED VIEWING THIS WEEKEND 
by Gerard Gilbert 


B oy George has as good an explanation as any for 
the desire to become famous. It’s simply a desire 
to be loved, he says. Lynne Feme, formerly Ivy 
Tils ley of Coronation Street , concurs. In fact, over 
footage of her making a special guest appearance 
at a bingo evening, sbe admits "you can actually 
Have an orgasm" when up on stage. One hopes she 
means “actually” in the way that people who end 
up being quoted in Private Eye mean “literally" - ie, 
metaphorically. Anyway, this admission is slyly edited 
in with bingo callers telling her to “get on with it". 
Tough love. 

We’re watching “The Ghost of Ivy Tflsley’' (Sat C4), 
part of a new Channel 4 season. Fane factor, looking 
at the darker side of celebrity. Other programmes 
include a Sim about stalkers. *Tm Your Number One 
Fan”, and one about the missing guitarist of the Manic 
Street Preachers, Richey Edwards - “The Vanishing 
of Richey Manic” (Sat C4J. Now, like many of the 
people interviewed here (a mixture of disc jockeys and 
fans). 1 hope Edwards is alive and well. This film, 
however, verges on Spinal Tap at times, with its 



Fame Factor Sat 8pm, Sat 10pm C4 
Crossing the Floor Sat 9 JOpm BBC2 
Equinox Sun 7pm C4 - . _ : 

Clive Anderson Ail Talk Sun 10.15pm BBCl 
The South Bank Show Sun 10.45pm ITV - 
solemnity and directorial conceits. I hope he is sane hand-luggage), they have developed tunnel vision 
enough to have a laugh at it. and have literally ttodden another P^J » ffj J 

Guy Jenkin’s latest political satire concerns the the escape slides. I suppose there s onw one way 
(Tory) Government’s majority of one (plawd with the • discover one's own chemical make-up. 
requisite oleaginousness by Tom Wilkinson), who On the subject of sumroRj. nie Swra 

crosses over to Labour, thus precipitating a general . (Sun ITV) features Norman Mailer on i ms ^ new book- 
election. It has to be said that Crossing the Floor (Sat Portrait of Picasso as a Young Man > Mafle^ pmed 
BBC!) is a lot better than Jenkin’s last offering. The -Hcmingway-like against a deep Hue scasca^TSon 
Lord of Misrule. But its cast of sleazy Tories and sleek good form, depute a worrying tendency to_torge 
New Labour spin-doctors (the baddies here) is so words. The contentious gist of the bookis dud Pk^ 
over-familiar that one can only hope for a surprise 



Lib Dein victory to give us some fresh targets. There's 
a lovely spoof of a Tory Election Broadcast, by the 
way, which I suggest Central Office has a look at 
In common with the trend to reduce human expe- 
rience to chemicals in the brain, Equinox: Staying 
Alive (Sun C4) asks whether disaster survivors 
have just been damned lucky, or whether said chem- 
icals have kicked in, thus greatly increasing their 
chances of saving themselves. Instead of freezing up 
(or. in the case of some of the victims of the Man- 
chester airport disaster in 1985, trying to retrieve their 


did all his best work before the age of 30. An inter- 
esting postscript. is that, like Turner, he obsessively 
sketched vaginas at the end of his life. 

And finally, Clive Anderson, newly signed by the 
BBC for Clive Anderson AU Talk (Sun BBCl). My 
own well- worn view on Anderson is that he is usually 
so bent on cracking jokes off the hack of his guests 
answers that thev might as well not be there half 
the time. At his best, though, his quick-fire repartee 
can jolt celebs out of their PR patter. His first guests 
- Eddie Murphy and Ben Elton - should be able to 
give as good as they get. 


The big race 

J^darArcdaTritompfae 

Sun llSpra BBC2 ; 

He may nor be on the ttmstmas-card- 
list of many bookmakers after last 
weekend’s astonishing seven-race w»n of 
Ascot, Du! jocke* Frankje Dettori.. 
(above) remains very much the people s 
champion. Whichever horse he rides, he 
is sure to be heavily backed by the 
British daytnppere in the Pn* Oe I’Aic 
de Triemphe at UMgctampIfes- 
weekend. He will have to beat the party 
favourite; HeJissto, and Shaamit, who is 
attempting to complete Uw double after 
winning the Derby earlier this year. 


* 


* 


Saturday television and radio 


BBCl 


7.00 Bay City (8060563). 

7- 25 News, Weather 19702259). 

7.30 Children’s BBC: The Morph Files. 7.40 Robinson 

_ -n if 0 ?? 1 ”^ e Adventures of Jonny Quest 

8- 30 The New Adventures of Superman (R) 

{2208921}.* 

9.15 Uve and Kicking. Andrea Board man talks to Eddie 
Murphy, while Olympic gold-medal winning 
swimmer Michelle Smith answers viewers’ 
questions; plus, music from Bitty McLean and 
Sleeper (S) (442 9J 582). 

12.12 Weather (7639230). 

12.15 Grandstand: 1220 Fbotbaff Focus. 1.00 News 

1.05 Motorcycling: the penultimate round of the 
British SuperWke Championship from Brands 
Hatch. 1.30 Mountain Biking: highlights of 
mountain bikin g's World Championships from 
Caims, Australia. 1 .50 Racing from Longchamp: 

2.00 Prix de Royallieu. 3.10 Prix du Cadran. 3.45 
Prix Dollar. Plus racing from Chepstow: 2.15 
Mercedes Benz Handicap Chase. 2.50 Free 
Handicap Hurdle. 3.25 Maryland Farmhouse 
Cheddar Novice Chase. 3.55 Football Half-Times. 

4.00 Rugby Union: highlights of Italy v Wales from 
Rome. 4.40 Final Score (SJ (95645389). 

5.20 News, Mfeatfier (2776327). * 

5-30 Regional News and Weather (629327). 

5-35 Dad’s Army. Walker arranges for Jones to get some 
off-ration pigeons, but did thev come from Trafalgar 
Square? (R) (620495). * 

6.05 Jfm Davidson’s Generation Game (SJ (98521 1). * 

7.05 Due South (SJ (628834). * 

7.50 The National Lottery live. Boyzone perform their 
new single and get the balls rolling (S) (229921). 

8.05 Casual Grief for two young kids travelling from 
Scotland in search of their mother fSJ (623650). * 

8.55 News and Sport Weather (Followed by National 
Lottery Update) (346114). * 

9.15 Eff Xl Snowbound. (Christian Duguay 1993 US). A 
young soldier (Doqg/e Homer MD's Neil Patrick 
Hams) is determined to attend his grandmother’s 
funeral in Idaho, despite a patch of inclement 
weather. Based on real life is about the only thing 
you can say about this. Kelli Williams, Susan Clark 
and Michael Gross co-star (580747). * 

10.45 They Think Ifs All Over. As shown on Thursday. 
The guests are rugby player Brian Moore and ex- 
Neighbours star-cum-fl/g Breakfast presenter, 
Mark Little (Followed by The Nation's Favourite 
Poems) (R)(S) (137 124).* 

11.15 Top of the Pops (ff) IS) (321150). * 

11.50 ESS Friday the 13th Part VIII: Jason Takes 
Manhattan (Rob Hadden 1989 US). The seventh 
sequel in the series was in many ways the best, as 
Jason heads New York-wards on a cruise ship. 
Imaginative slasher fare (SKI 936 J 9). * 

1.25 Weather (214761 2). To 1.30am. 

REGIONS. Wales.- 1.50pm Rugby Union.- Italy v Wales. 
Scot 5.35pm Auntie's TV Favourites 
NI. Newsline 


BBC 2 

8.20 Open University: Immigration, Prejudice and 
Ethnicity (5460018). 9.10 Seeing Through 
Mathematics (2648389). 9.35 Tropical Forest: 
The Conundrum of Co-existence (4659018). 

10.00 Chanakya. Historical epic (R) (Si (1 696360). 

10 .35 Network East (5) (9 334563). 

11 20 Bollywood or Bust' (5) (3392360). 

1 1.50 When the Day Comes. Canadian documentary 
about four women carers (5840940). 

12.20 Film 96 in New 'fork with Barry Norman 
(3143489). 

12.50 EBB DrJekyfl and Mr Hyde (Victor Fleming 1941 
US). Widely considered interior to the 1932 Fredric 
March version, the gloss is laid an a bit thick by 
Gone with the Wind director Fleming, without any 
added depth. With Spencer Tracy, Ingrid Bergman 
and Lana Turner (84588227). 

2.45 Tom and Jerry (R)(l 728747). 

2.55 BHB The Nutty Professor (Jerry Lewis 1963 US). 
Cleverly billed with DrJekyll and Mr Hyde, Lewis's 
finest comedy finds his shy, lovesick chemistry 
professor becoming singer Buddy Love (Dean 
Martin) after drinking a special potion. The remake, 
with Eddie Murphy, hits ourdnema screens this 
autumn (28529360). 

4.40 The Oprah Winfrey Show (S) (9863582). * 

5.20 TOTP 2 (S) (9439124). 

6.05 Rhodes. 3/8. Martin Shaw stars (S) (81 31 96). * 

7.00 News and Sport, Weather (554969). * 

7.15 Correspondent Charles Wheeler meets the "condo 
commandos” - America’s huge/y influential elderly 
voters (S) (640056).* 

8.00 What the Papers Say. With Mark Lawson of the 
Guardian (S) (829105). 

8.10 The Hollow State. Continuing his series, Simon 
Hogprt reflects on the new priorities required by 
business and government in the new global 
economy (S) (628105). 

9.00 Have I Got News for Ybu. Ken Livingstone and 
Greg Proops join the lads in yesterday's edition (R) 
(SU5308).* 

930 Screen Two: Crossing the Floor. See Preview, 
above (SJ (2381899). 

10.45 The 1996 Country Music Awards. The stars of 
country music gather at Nashville's Grand Ole Opry 
House for the 301h annual Country Music 
Assoc iation Awards (S) (594940). 

12.15 BDQ Sorority Girl (Roger Corman 1957 US). Low- 
budget drive-in fodder, with Susan Cabot as the 
spoilt little rich girt giving her college chums a 
headache (537709). 

1.15 Ulllf Rock All Night (Roger Corman 195 7 US). 
Killers take refuge in a bar and terrorise the 
customers (871 7032). To 225am. 

REGIONS. Wales; 4.40pm Correspondent. 5.25 The 
Time of Your Life. 5.50 Rhodes. 6.45 News and 
Sport. 6.50 World Cup Football. 9.05 Have I Got 
News for You 9.35 Screen Two: Crossing the 
Floor. 10.50 1996 Country Music Awards 12.20 
Rim: Sorority Girl. 1.20 Film: Rock All Night 


ITV/London 

6.00 GMTV. 6.00 News. 6.10 Mole in the Hole. 6.30 
Professor Bubble. 7. 1 0 Disney’s Wake Up in the 
Wild Room. 8.20 Gargoyles. 8.50 Mighty Morphin 
Power Rangers (7776785). 

9.25 Wow. The live entertainment show for Saturdays 
with Simeon Courtle and Sophie Aldred. Gary 
Glitter and Leslie Grantham guest (22790871). 

11.00 The Noise. Andi Peters presents the live music 
magazine. This week’s studio guests are An* and 
Dec, Toni Braxton and the Spice Girts (SJ (2698J. 

1130 The Chart Show (Si (35940). 

1230 Love Bites. New series looking at romance, 
relationships and love, in the first edition, 
footballing hartiman Vinnie Jones is asked whether 
he believes in true love, and there's a report on 
what it would be like to get pregnant at the age of 
14 (29259). 

1.00 News and Weather (4220 7389 J. * 

1.05 Local News, Weather (48299360). * 

1.1 0 Movies, Games and Videos (638392 II. 

1.45 Cartoon Time (57532766). 

2.00 Em Rising Damp (Joe McGrath 1S79 UK). 
Sitcom spin-off with Leonard Rossiter, Frances De 
La Tour and Don Warrington (675259). 

3.50 Seaquest 2032 (S) (8230327). * 

4.45 News, Sports Results, Weather (7943853). * 

5.05 London Tonight Sport (Followed by LW7 

Weather) (5954853). * 

5.20 New Baywatch. Mitch has to judge a bikini 
contest the old dog (S) (4356143). * 

6.15 Gladiators (S) (827495). * 

7.15 Blind Date (S.) (823679). * 

8.15 Family Fortunes (S) (743785). * 

8.45 News, Weather, Lottery Result (fallowed by tWT 
Weather) (641 786). * 

9.00 Bia Die Hard 2 (Renny Harlin 1990 US). The 
sequel to John McTieman's action classic 
recognises the parodic value of Bruce Willis's New 
York cop stumbling into a terrorist spectacular for 
the second time -- this time, they've seized 
Washington's Dufies Airport Bonnie Bedefia again 
plays his wife - again one of the hostages. Dennis 
Franz co-stars (S) (26914308). * 

11.15 QEI Magnum force (Ted Post 1 973 US). A NazF 
style elite of clean-cut cops are slaughtering San 
Francisco's labour racketeers, drug dealers and 
other scum. You'd have thought the hero of Dirty 
Marry would have approved. Instead, in this 
brutally effective entertainment (the script was 
from John Milius), Dint Eastwood's avenger hero 
decides to round them up. A pre-stardom David 
Soul supports (53309502 ). * 

1 30 Funny Business. David Baddiel is one of Jo Jo 
Smith's guests (S) ( J 1 964). 

2.00 Tropical Heat iff) (S.» (7950148). 

2.50 The Chart Show iff) (S) (4816052). 

3.40 E! News Review (6002235). 

4.30 Cool Vibes (S) (15616709). 

435 God’s Gift (ff) (4256254). 

530 News (552351 To 6.00am. 


Channel 4 

' 6.50 The Magic School Bus (ff)(S)(6S74563). 

; 7.25 Reafly W3d Animals. A new wildlife series, 

: narrated by Dudley Moore (S) (390 i J 43). 

| 7.45 Fist Edition (S852230J. 
i 8.00 Transworld Sport (30209). 

I 9 .00 The Morning Line. Today ’s nags (S) (91 6501. 

, 10.00 Gazzetia Fbotbafl Italia (97540) 

. 11.00 Blitz! (SJ (98476). 

J 12.00 Rawhide (19768). 

1.00 Him Sea Devils (Raoul Walsh 1 953 UK). Low 

J budget “programmer" set in the Napoleonic wars 
j (and filmed around the Channel Islands) tells d a 
group of smugglers who discover French invasion 
• plans (20485563). 

i 2.40 Channel 4 Racing from Newmarket Brough Scott 
I in traduces the four-race card: the 2. 55 Sun Chariot 

i Stakes, the 3.35 Tote Cambridgeshire Handicap. 

; the 4.10 Jockey Club Cup. and the 4.45 Alington 

j Maiden Fillies Stakes (S) (70643476). 

: 5.05 Braokskte Omnibus (ff) (S) (3550105). * 

' 6.30 Right to Reply (S) (30S.L * 

! 7.00 News Summary and Weather (990747). 

I 7.05 The People's Parliament Same-sex partners 
1 should be allowed to marry and enjoy the same 

' legal rights as hetrosexual couples. Discuss 

; (260834). * 

I 8.00 Fame Factor: The Ghost of ivy Tilstey. A new 
I Channel 4 “zone", looking at the darker sided 
i fame, begins with actress Lynne Petrie, aka 
1 Camoation Street’s Ivy Tilsley. See Preview, above 

j (S)(3719). * 

i 830 Roseanne (ff) (S) (9766). * 

I 9.00 I’m Your Number One Fan. Professor Raul Mullen, 
j who has specia lised in incidents of star stalking, 

\ explains how fandom can slip into obsession and, 
i in some cases, life-threatening behaviour (8747). * 

10.00 The Vanishing of Richey Manic. On 1 4 February 
last year, Richey Edwards, of the Manic Street 
Preachers, went missing, and he hasn't been heard 
of orfrom since. A stunt, a cry lor help, or did 
Edwards throw himself from the Severn Bridge.' A 
range of celebs and fans have their say. See 
Previe w, above (90259). * 

10.30 Bna A Star Is Boro (Frank Pierson 1 976 US). 
Barbra Streisand is a small-town singer discovered 
j by Kris Kristofferson, a rock star past his prime. 

! They marry, but her star rises and his falls. 

; Effective, if sentimental, variation on the thrice- 
filmed story (14497389). * 

1.05 Reflected Glory. Rim about “tribute bands", such 
as the Bootleg Beatles and The Booties (S) 
(1712099). • 

1.20 Blast 'Em. Repeat True Stories film about the 
world of the paparazzo photographer iff) (Si 
( 1419070) . 

2.50 EQ£3 Blow Up (Michelangelo Antonioni 1 966 
UK). Seminal slice of swinging London with 
photographer David Hammings, whose larky 
fashion shoot in the park may or may not have 
( captured a murder 15144931. 7c 4.S0am. 


ITV/Regions 

ANGLIA % 

As London except 1230pm CJm.p.tw.-J irw h- w 

fu* {79359) I.IO Efcxn VcifiY(u« i i 
1.40 Mart'S, Games Anri V hi.’O. i i-Si 2.10 9 

ScuircjSi’rs 1 75660 1 S’. 2.5S AinwH iS? * ?jvt ' 1 
13Q3m C.i'UI KncwwJiV (3 JRTOOr 1 235am Rm 
r.*v Un in ttv Vl'tkwea* (235 V 4. 1 Oam Ht> 
n- Min (965 14581 5J»-530am Wwid tf S»i 

CHANNEL 3 WfflTH EASMOMSHlitf 

As London except 12.30pm Mows* lim*-. ani 

v*v. jT975& l.lOThumto m PVaIw.SJOI 7 RV 

2.05 Cartoon Taw i S8/4KH& 2.15 FHm: Cam 
oi Stiff. IX 1 7962, l 1 3.45Arv/ciri39.~17-h 5 .10 
Cfujnrei 3 Nr^Ci && Full fit no i25£ij2i J !. 

Scncunc .255321 1.’. 13Sam Vin and Remcrrenro.' 
r 1854137 330am LTO & Loud 16893/67). 4,45- 
5.30am Mud*, Slw Wrote iXOlSAZ 1 - 


CENTRAL 

As London excep t: 12.30pm f’ftmlere 12925?.' 

1.10 Cartoon Time 1 74/ 236 >*3). 1J25 Dinosaurs 
13038724 5'. 135 Eastern Mix 1 74911 «?Jl 225 
Mcvas, Ganns ,w*3 Videos 1 2 7965940). 235 An 
wait : 61337360! 330 RaaoCop (823037 h 

5.10 Central Mateti i255A’ , /i | . 4.35 Jookrhkv 
(720 : 362). 5^0-530am Asian LvefSt&i 3JZI 

m 

As London except; 12.30pm West Go Geiter, 
135534/6!. IVjfcs- GMnim S eal iB0.r9W9 / 1 
12.45 Wales. Rugbv 2000 (95749196) 12.55 
VUt' C.irtoons i9 3936 1 24 1. 1.10 West NoNahrd 
n.irrws i'4fi5SS7?). Waft's; Ged. Sex. Drugs and 
fuvk 'ii* RiVI (465S3?2I 2.10 Moves. Games and 
Video, I20/CW56.1. 240 Cartoon Ikw (1 Wi! jff 

2.50 RotwCop (8345589) 3.45 seaCueM 203.’ 
182334/4). 4.40 West ITV Sum Mini CUsacs M 
(B450/C5). wares Lei's Go (8450/C5) 130am % 
Cjm.ii Knowtedgo (3/97902). 235am Flint Die 
Man m tee Wiktemess 23S72S) 4.10am Hutn 
Swser iR65/43ai 5.00- 530am Siting (60254K 

MEMHU 

As London except: 12.30pm Movtes. Games .vvj 
Videos .V9259.'. 1.10 Mendfan Motorpon 
136-87231} 140 A406 1/491556311 2J0VtaM 
of Sailing (SOlOJasdi 2.40 Waniffl Cartcon 
1/749230.) 2.50 Aimoll UU4S389L 3.45 
seaUues 2032 (392/341 130am Carnal Knowl- 
edge .'3197902). 235am Him; II w Man m -he 
Wilderness (33572aJ. 4.10am Helter Shelter 
(965/ J.?Si 5.00-530 am Freetown .60254) 

WEsrawnm 

As London except: 12.30pm Movies. Ganws ami 
Videos. 139259) 1.10 Cliampuio ul the Future 
.3678738/ f 140 A Wald d Wcwfci (143339$* 

2.05 FSm; The LtkeO Lads (643650) 130am Car- 
nal Knoivtedp: i j/STSO’i 23Saam FBm: Hv 
m the WiUerness .235 7.?8‘. 4.10am Heller SScl 
lex ,9651438). 5.00-5.30am Sailing (6035 J' 

j4C 

As C4 acept 1000am Ranhde i'9^ 1 ? 1200 The 
Asress riP76S>. i45 Rao^ QOSW 630 fo* 

Wtrtt f308>. ^ 7J.5NuwiLwt. 

167980/8). &20 Hd Stneon 1 191S53!. 8500te V CXt- 
bni3.'5d;a? 935-lOOOpm Ftsejnrt i5ft>J/4j 


Radio 


Radio X 

191 6-93 SMHiFM) 

7.00am Kevin Greening 10.00 
Dave Pearce 1.00 Jo Whiley 4.00 
John Peel 7.00 Lovegroove Dance 
Party with Danny Rampling 9.00 
Radio 1 Rap Show 12.00 The 
Radio 1 Reggae Dancehall Nlte 

2.00 Essential Mi*. Judge Jules 

4.00- 6.00am Charlie Jordan 

Radio 2 

<SS4UKM 

6.00am Mo Dutta 8.05 Brian 
Matthew 10.00 Sieve Wright's 
Saturday Show 1.00 Garrett's 
Comedy Choice 130 The News 
Hudd lines 2.00 Jodi Spiers 4.00 
Nick Barraclough 5.00 Bub- 
blegum King 6.00 Chris Rea in 
Concert 7.00 kiss Me hate 

10.00 The Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre 12.05 Sue McGarry 

4.00- 6-00am Mo Dutta 

Radio 3 

(902-11 41lt mi 

7.00am Record Review. 

9.00 Building a Library. 

10.15 Record Release. 

12.00 Private Passions. Michael 
Berkeley is joined by poet 
Ceng Rame. whose musical 
passions include Mahler, 
Tchaikovsky. Musorgsky and 
Stravinsky. Carmen Jones. Dr 
Hook and The Medicine Show. 

1.00 News: Simon Rattle - Home 
and Away Sibelius: Night-F.ide 
and Sunrise. Janacek: Taras 
Bulba. Peter Maxwell Davies: 
Symphony No 1. 

3.00 The Department Score. 

3.30 Youth Orchestras of the 

World. 

5.00 Jazz Record Requests. With 
Geoffrey Smith. 

5.45 Music Matters. Ivan Hewett 
reads a new book on the value 
of popular music, and offers an 
appraisal of Bruckner 100 
years after his death. 

630 Debut. A recital by the 
young Russian pianisl honslan- 
tin Sherbakov. winner of the 
first Rachmaninov Competition 
in Moscow. 

7.10 The Doctor ol Myddfei. Pe- 
ter Matwell Davies's new 
opera, broadcast live from the 
New Theatre. Cardiff. 

9.35 Budding for (he Arts. Light 
in Dark Places. John Drum- 
mond talks to leading archi- 
tects about the recent 
transformation of art galleries. 

10.05 Phil Woods and Clark Ter- 
ry. Geoffrey Smith Introduces 
two concerts given in the Wig- 
more Hall. London. 

■-NFaT?* 



Choice 


Lob of Oscar Wilde (left) 
around this weekend to mark 
the centenary of the disastrous 
libel suit that led to his 
downfall, including a pair of 
dramas starring Simon Russell 
Beale; The Trials of Oscar Wilde 
(2.30pm and 10.15pm R4). 


1.00 Through I he Night With 
Donald Madeod. 

6.00-7.00am Sequence. 

Radio 4 

Hz-mancra. igswrim 

6.00am News Briefing. 

6.10 Farming Today. 

6.50 Prayer for the Day. 

6.55 Weather. 

7.00 Today. 

8.58 Weather. 

9.00 News. 

9.05 Sport on 4. 

9.30 Breakaway. 

10.00 News; Loose Ends. Tears 
and laughter as Ned Shenin 
talks to John Matson, Michael 
Foot et al. 

11.00 News; Agenda. Crime and 
Punishment. While bath major 
parties make a point of talking 
tough on crime, many people 
doubt whether the politicians 
will deliver. Peter Hitchens ex- 
amines the limits of the new 
law-and-order consensus. 

1130 From Our Own Correspon- 
dent. Reports from BBC corre- 
spondents around the world. 

12.00 Money Bax. 

12.25 News Out. 

12.55 Wteather. 

1.00 News. 

Z.10 Any Questions? 

1.55 Shipping Forecast 

ZOO News; Any Answers? 

230 Saturday Playhouse: me 

Trials of Oscar Wide. By 
Christopher Fitr-simon. with 
the Marquis of Queensberry 
hounding him for corrupting 
his son, Wilde can either re- 
main silent or nsk having his 
private life dragged through the 
courts. (1/2). See Choice, 
above. 

4.00 News: That's History. 

4.30 Science Now. Are present- 
day mental problems related to 
the evoltulon of humankind? 
Peter Evans examines the 
new area of evolutionary psy- 
chiatry, which is challenging 


conventional explanations and 
treatment of mental disorders. 

5.00 Fife on 4. Jonathan Rugman 
reports on major issues at 
home and abroad. 

5.40 The Wardrobe. A mix of 
anecdote, archive sound and 
music provides a sidelong look 
at the contents of an average 
wardrobe. 

5.50 Shipping Forecast. 

5.55 Weather. 

6.00 Six O'clock News. 

6.25 Week Ending. Topical come- 
dy sketch show with Sally 
Grace, Peter Seraflnowicz. 
Meera Syal and Alistair Mc- 
Gowan. 

6.50 Ad Lib. Robert Robinson 
talks with a group of portrait 
painters and discovers that the 
artist's srudio is a place where 
the great and good, the rich 
and Famous, and even crowned 
heads can relax and cell sto- 
ries. (1/8). 

730 Kaleidoscope Feature. Tim 
Maylon visits Luton and the 
West Country to report on the 
state of the British rave scene 
in the wake of the Criminal 
Justice Bill, fs ft a radical 
movement with Important so- 
cial and political implications, 
or simply a vacuous pursuit of 
foved-up teenagers? 

7.50 On These Days. 

8.50 Saturday Night "Theatre: 
Victoria Station. Historical dra- 
ma fly Sieve Chamflerc set in 
Victoria Station, Bridgford. 11 
January 1895 is a day notable 
for infectious protest and 
protesting infection. (215). 

935 Classics with Kay. 

9.50 Ten to Ten. 

9.59 Weather. 

10.00 News. 

10.15 The Tnals of Oscar Wilde. 
By Christopher Frtz-Simon. The 
trial commences and Wilde 
starts out confidently m front of 
a packed court room. (2/21. 

See Choice, above. 

11.15 Auntie's Secret Box. The 
radio archives explored with 


Mike Hayley, Alan Francis, Dan 
Strauss and Su 2 y Blake. 

1130 Stanza. Musicians Kathryn 
Tickell and Rick Taylor, and po- 
ets Brendan Cleary and Katrina 
ftarteous. in performance at 
the BBC Poetry Festival in 
Newcastle. 

12.00 News. 

1230 Late Story: Love and 
Death in Languedoc. Ping! 
Written and read by the novel- 
ist Christopher Hope.Ping! In 
the village of Klssac, Humph 
loses a dad and gains a wife. 
12.48 Shipping Forecast. 

1.00- 6.00am As World Service. 

Radio 5 

1653. 9D9kHrkHV) 

6.00am Dirty Tackle 630 Brian 
Hayes at Breakfast 9.05 tifeetend 
with Kershaw and Whittaker 

11.05 Top Gear 1135 Sick as a 
Parrot 12.05 Baker and Kelly Up- 
front 2.05 Sport on Frve 6.55 
Work) Cup Football 9.05 Daltyn 
UK 10.05 Brief Lives 1035 
word Up! 11.00 Night Extra 

12.05 Night Talk with Raftie 
Coldwefl 2.05 Up All Night 5.00- 
6- 00am Morning Reports 

Classic FM 

(lOD.O-lOLWHz Ml 

6.00am Sarah Lucas. 9.00 Clas- 
sic Countdown. 12.00 Gardening 
Forum. 1.00 Jane Markham. 

3.00 Nick Bailey. 7.00 Russian 
Revelation. 8.00 Evening Concert. 
Elgar: Wand of Youth Suite No 2. 
Dukas: The Sorcerer's Apprentice. 
Prokofiev: Cinderella Suite No 1. 
Ravel: L'Enfarrt et Les Sortileges. 

10.00 Classic Quiz. 12.00 Andre 
Leon. 4.00 Travel Guide. 5.00- 
6.00am Michael Fanstone. 

Virgin Radio 

11215. 1197-126QkKz MV 105 Wife HD 
6.00am John Hlpper 8.00 Russ 
Si Jono's Greatest Hits 10.00 
Richard Skinner 2.00 Robin 
Banks (including Cadbury's 
Cronchie Album Chart) 6.00 Lynn 
Parsons 10.00 Jeremy Clark 

2.00- fi.00am Howard Pearce 

World Service 

(198kHz LUO 

1. 00am Newsdesk 1.30 Letter 
from America 1.45 Britain Today 

2.00 Newsdesk 2.30 People and 
ftfiitics 3.00 Newsday 330 Mu- 
sic Review 4.00 World News 

4,15 Sports Roundup 430 
Fourth Estate 4.45 Write On 4.55 
Ft)p Short 5.00 Newsdesk 530- 
6.00am Short Story 


Satellite 


sni 

7.00am Undun f5J06563J. 1230 
WWF 1594/4). 130 Hit Mix (35834). 

2.00 Hercules; The Legendary Journeys 
(74691). 330 Hawteye (6550/). 430 
WWF (51308). 5-00 P&afic Blue 

1 3360). 6.00 America's Dumbest Crimi- 
nals (7679). 630 SpringnUl 1)259). 
730 Hercules: The Legendary Joimeys 
(96969). 8-00 Unsolved Mysteries 
(723891. 9.00 COps (40292). 930 
COp FUes (50/431 10.00 Stand and 
DeBver (70037). 1030 Revelations 
(29785). 11.00 Movie Show (52037). 
1130 Forever Kn&it (82105). 1230 
Dream On (81136). 1.00 Comedy Rules 
(87544 1. 130 The Edge (94322). 
2jQ0-7-0Qam hfit Mix (66525). 

SKT2 

7.00pm Earth 2 (4449/431 830 Jag 
(4425563.1. 930 Kindtat The Em- 
braced (4445327). 10.00 Tate tom 
the Crypt (5430698). 1030 Ttite from 
the Crypt (9374872). 12.00 F2nt Pret- 
ty ftjison 12275506). 2-0&6.00am Hit 
Mb, Long Play (62639021 

SB MOVIES 

6.00am The Double Man (1967) 
(58/24). 84)0 A Flea in Her Ear (1968) 
(20501). 10.00 Destination Moon 
(1950) (41495). 12.00 Wndwalker 
(1980) 1/0/34). 2.00 Manhattan Mur- 
der Mystery (1993) ( 79292 1 400 
Homeward Band (1980) (8292). 630 
Sleepless in Seattle (1993) (9905S. 

8.00 Top Dog (1994) (94501). 1030 
Philadelphia 11993) (60009018). 

12.05 Indecent Behavior IS 0994} 
(7627801 1M Hostile Advances: The 
Kerry Qfison Stay (1996) (287/ 9021 
3.10630am Where the Day Takes tou 
(19921 (359329S3J. 

MOVE CHANNEL 

6.00am Ha//y*«xJ Cavafcade ( 1 939) 
1567661 8.00 T&war (1993) (28/431 

10.00 Romantic Undertaking (1995) 
(49037). 12.00 ViWi Honors 11994) 
(18766). 2.00 A N&it in Casablanca 
(1946) (77S34J. 4.00 Andie 1 1994] 
(6834). 6.00 Black Beauty (1994) 
(976981 830 W&h Honors (19941 
(92143). 10.00 Etf JO Eden (1994) 
(207259). 1135 last Gasp (1994) 
(6584141 130 The Joy Luck Out) 
(1993) (39878273). 330630am 
Rosie D«on N0« Nurse (1978) 
(297432731 

ar MOVES GOLD 
430pm Bachelor Flat U962) 
(654753271 535 Ybung PWtadetphi- 
ans 11959) 008659401 830 Spymak- 
■51 The Secret Life of lan Fleming (1990) 
[76/43). 1(100 Coming to Amenca 
(1983) (48872). 1230 Best Defence 
1 1934 j (384Q51). 135 Modesty Blaise 
(1966) (8J3709). 335625am Sum- 
mer STOCK (1950) (662439). 


UK GOLD 

7.00am Give Us A Clue (72630/ Si 
730 Gomg far Gold <98672301 735 
SuJ (vans 08442872). 10.00 Netov 
boure (2/076551 12.00 EastEndas 
(9557250IK Z55 Mnder 
(698356791. 4.00 Robin's Nest 
(59957471 430 Sony! (4838259). 
535 Cartoons (4/ J 266501 5.15 A 
Team (2687495). 6.15 Buflseye 
(4875489). 6j 45 Some Mothers Do 
ftre 'Em (5764495 ). 735 Whatever 
Happened to the Likely Lads? 

( 5660105 1 835 Shoestring 
197808259). 9.10 fibre Raw Deal 
(1986) (85842/05). 11.10 Miami Vice 
(37893301 12.10 Caltan (50/9525). 

1.10 The Album Show (8952322). 
2.10-730am Shopping (27913235). 

snrsransi 

7.00am Work) Sports (9 9143). 730 
Cavalcade (30018). 830 Racing News 
1830/8). 9.00 NHL (805821 10.00 
Rugpy (74834). 11.00 Hold the Back 
Ftigp (94698). 12.00 Spcrts Saturday 
(628721 2-00 Rugpy Union - Live 
(365733081 4J5 Results (1903105). 
530 Ice Hockey (639785). 8.00 Darts 
(6726501 11JOO Rug&y (45698). 

I. QO-3JOam Ice Hockey (101 1 86). 

ST SPORTS 2 

730am Soccer AM (5375037). 1130 
Golf (9832327). 12JW Vek>Cycf*iE 
(77887851 1230 Worfd Sport 
139686501 LOO Golf (3963/051 
200 Darts (7933563). 500 Finish Line 
(2/776791 530 Football: Moldova v 
Italy (2804650). 7M Spanish Football 
(799992/1 930 FbotbaJI (487850/1 

II. 00 Memories (882/ /05I. 1130- 
LOOam FA Cup Finals (3042766). 

SH SPORTS 1 

IZOOnoon Skill SaBng (10633834). 
1230 FWsh Une (7/493853). 130 
Motor Sport (12160124). 530 Asian 
Golf (92330S53J. 630 Horse of the 
'fear (70455389). 930 Go# USA 
(822/7501). 1130-1230midn^ht 
fineh line (77353389). 

UVE IV 

630am Ffevefetiaro 630 Looking far 
tpve 7.00 Spanish Archer 730 M/rd 
and Body &00 Why File 830 Video Box 
9JJ0 Fate and Fdrtine 930 Fashion 

10.00 Revelatxns 1030 Looking far 
lore 1 130 Mind and Body 1 130 Span- 
ish Archer 1230 Gars Campus 1230 
Why Fite 1.00 Looking far L era 130 
Fate and Fortune ZOO Fashion 230 
Mind and Body 3.00 ChequfifHJ Flag 
330 fin Money 430 Ends Monster 
Sport 530 Looking far Lw 630 Fash- 
630 Lnc's ktoreter Sport 7.00 Span- 
fih Arefter 730 Rsvdntore 8.00 Fate 
and Fortune 830 Mb^ 9JJ3 Why 
Ftes 930 Looking for Lxwe 10.03 Erfcfs 
Monster Sport 1030 Stand Up 11.03 
Fate and fbrtufK 1130 7he Sor Show 
L2.O0-6.OQam N^ir-Time Programmes 



“IF YOU 
GIVE TO 
CHARITY 
YOU’LL i 
WANT 
THIS.” 

CLIVE ANDERSON 


A COMPLETELY DIFFERENT KIND OF CARD 

If you want to make sure all your favourite charities get 
more money, then this is the card for you. 

You decide how much you want to give to charity. You 
put that money into your own ChnrilyCard account at CAF. 

THE TAXMAN ADDS MORE! 

Then - and this is the best bit - the Taxman adds more 
money to your account, so you have 25'"r extra to give 
away! And the more you give, the more the Taxman gives. 

You use the CharihiCanl for making 
donations over the phone or by pastYouH 
receive a special Charity Chequebook' 
as well, and you can take out standing 
orders (or regular gifts. 

YOU CHOOSE WHERE AND WHEN THE MONEY GOES 

Who you give to. how much von give and when you do it 
an? all entirely up to you. You can make donations to small. 
Uval causes as well as to national charities. 

There's no easier, or more flexible way of giving tax-free. 
To find out how it can work for you, call now, free or use 
the coupon provided. 

Charities Aid Foundation registered chanty nn: 2n83tW. 
Patron HRH The Prince Philip. Duke of Edinburgh KG KT. 
Those tax. benefit apply to UK tax pavers onlv 


FIND OUT MORE, DO IT TODAY!” 


I Ptease send me more Information abouT the CharityCanT 1 

Mr.'Mrc /Me § 


CALL FREE 

0800 

99 33 11 


Mr/'Mrs/Ms initials 

Surname . ... ... 

Address 


Postcode Tel No 

Please send this completed coupon to; 

ChanryCant, Oionties Afo Foundation, 

L p° Box: 8GB.Newcasito Upon Tyne X. IVES5 2FF 
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There is a future for a new model monarchy 


to repubUque! How natural a con- ' 
elusion that would be after a week of 
stargazer Vasso on Fergie and fa verv 
different book, to be sure) Ben Pimiott in 
these p^es on the Queen. “Dregs of a dull 
race - Shelley’s judgement on the Hanove- 
rians —needs to be updated for the Batten^ 
oerg-Wmdsors and their circle. Even after 
due weight is given to media preoccupations, 
and fact peeled apart from the "as-told-to" 
and “a courtier said”, how little there is in 
an these tales to inspire love and esteem for 
our monarchical institutions. How easy it 
might be to let disillusion consume the insti- 
tution of the British monarchy. 

Even Cromwell, though, knew that one 
way or another he would have to re-create 
a working relationship between executive 
authority, titular headship of the state, and 
the legislature. Inside that constitutional tri- 
angle lies the continuing justification for the 
monarchy. The House of Windsor may be in 
questionable condition, but that in itself is 
insufficient cause for conducting major 
surgery. Why? Because the other compo- 
nents in the constitutional matrix require 
more urgent and more substantial reform 
than the monarchy. Indeed, there is a strong 
case for feeling that, while the storm of 
reform quite properly blows about the Lords, 
the Commons, Scotland, Ireland, electoral 
reform and our relationship with Europe, the 


monarchy might even serve as a sort of shee- 
tanchor. 

■ During the next few years there ought to 
be sharp discussion about how to reform the 
peerage by, at the least, injecting a repre- 
sentative dement into the upper house. This 
week (Neil Hamflrnn election funding, rep- 
resentativeness) has underlined once again 
the need for profound chang es in the method 
of election to, and the daily conduct of, the 
House of Commons. 

The creation of even a mildly authorita- 
tive Scottish parliament will have knock-on 
effects throughout our constitution, as will 
any ultimate settlement in Northern Ireland. 
The position of this country inside the Euro- 
pean Union will alter for certain during the 
□ext three years; whatever decision is made 
about our joining the single currency, its 
mere creation fay France, Germany and the 
German mark neighbours will provoke 
inevitable revision in the political and admin- 
istrative relations between Brussels, London, 
Luxembourg and Strasbourg. 

That welter of constitutional change is 
either necessary, or unstoppable, or both. 
Why then add pointlessly to it by attempt- 
ing to invent an alternative for the monar- 
chy? If George IV showed bow a king could 
side with the reactionaries, George V showed 
how in a moment of constitutional crisis the 
monarch can smooth reform. The practical 





fiction of “the Crown” is and remains use- 
ful as a bond for the state's officials, for the 
legal system, and for the ownership of vari- 
ous kinds of government assets. 

It is a co mm onplace, as true now as it was 
when Lord Protector Cromwell was offered 
a throne, that nations need figureheads. Tb 
some people the prospect of a British pres- 
ident seems beguiling. But it is hard to see 
how our progress towards a more modern 
society would be greatly aided by the creation 
of a brand new, unknown centre of poten- 
tially authoritarian power, in place of a 
monarchy whose power is partly irrelevant, 
partly imaginary, and partly rather prag- 
matically convenient. Stripped down from its 
imperial pretensions, the monarchy pro- 
vides a historically valid symbol of unity. 

Change, however, should be brought about 
more in gradualistic Fhbian fashion than in 
guillotining revolutionary fashion. Ben Pim- 
lott’s narrative leaves the impression that 
Elizabeth II is not so dyed-in-the-wool that 
she could not contemplate substantial patch- 
ing and alteration to the royal purple. Her 
eldest son has shown hims elf open to new 
thinking about the royal future. That phrase, 
“a king for all faiths”, for which be was so 
much derided, is spot-on. The Anglican 
Church, a wily survivor if ever there was one, 
does not need a monarch at its head; if the 
king or queen of next century Britain were 


a Catholic or even a non-believer, so much 
the better. The monarchy would serve the 
nation better after disestablishment. 

But the nation need nor pay so dearly for 
the privilege. Any chancellor worth his or her 
salt should demand substantial further reduc- 
tions in the cost of the Civil List, together 
with a thorough review of the Queen’s per- 
sonal wealth and of the Duchy of Cornwall. 
There is even a case for reviving the old 
medieval slogan that the lung should live “of 
his own” - the proceeds of the royal family’s 
property paying for its institutional existence. 
That ought, at least, to encourage the Queen 
or her heir into long overdue pruning of the 
grace and favour lists and the further 
appendages of the immediate royal family. 

The British monarchy is an institution 
which history proves to be capable of dra- 
matic internal change. The House of Wind- 
sor has not been an especially imaginative 
dynasty. But there are signs that, for its own 
sake as much as that of*the throne it occu- 
pies, fresh thought is taking place about 
downsizing and disappearing off the front 
pages of the tabloid newspapers. It would be 
too much to expect Prince Charles to write 
a Demos pamphlet on the prospects for mod- 
est monarchy. But he could and should stim- 
ulate his cleverer friends to start thinking 
aloud about the dimensions of a new model 
monarchy. 


■ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Whoever wins control, Jerusalem belongs to the world 


r 


Sir: Professor Hughes (letter, 2 
October) is right to note the 1978 
Unesco resolution deploring the 
Israeli excavations in Jerusalem and 
the American and British withdrawal 
from Unesco. 

It is a little publicised fact that in 
198CV1 the Old City of Jerusalem was 
nominated, and listed, as a World 
Heritage Site; such sites, under the 
terms of the World Heritage 
Convention, drawn up under the ' 
auspices of the same UN agency, are 
denned as places to be protected for- 
their “universal importance to 
mankind”. The nomination was 
made by Jordan and accepted by 
Unesco because the city is of vital 
cultural importance to the Moslem, 
Christian and Jewish religions. 

Israel has never accepted the - 
listing, arguing that it was politically 
motivated, and that because Israel is 
t he de facto authority in the city, 
Jordan has do legitimate right to 
make it 

In 1982 the Old Citywas included 
on the list of World Heritage Sites in 
Danger. One of the criteria for 
inclusion on the list hi (to 
paraphrase) the serious loss of 
cultural or historical integrity”. The 
nomination, again by Jordan, came 
about after the shooting of a number 
of Palestinians within the Haram al- 
Sherif (Temple Mount) and in 
response to increasing frustration in 
the Arab world, and international 
concern at the scale of urban 
development within and without its 
walls. Again Israel did not recognise 
the listing. 

The recent opening of the tunnel 
finally draws attention to many 
similar actions since 1967. Many of 
these are illegal under the terms of 
the Hague Convention. 

Eventually, the negotiations on the 
final starus of Jerusalem will decide 
who will be responsible for its care, 
and it is time that the parties involved 
woke up to the fact that whoever is 
granted that responsibility will be 
guardians, not owners, of Jerusalem 
for the millions of Moslems, 

Christians and Jews around the world. 
DAVID MYRES 
London W6 



Old Jerusalem yesterday: a Muslim man leaving Friday prayers at the aJ-Aqsa Mosque Photograph; AP 
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Sir Professor Hughes refers to a 
Unesco resolution in support of his 
claim that Israeli archaeological 
excavations in Jerusalem are an 
attempt to “reinforce sovereignly” e 
the city. He falls to point out that 
following the resolution, a Unesco- 
appointed expert committee headed 
by Professor Raymond Lemaire, 
Unesco’s representative to 
Jerusalem, reported in 1983 that 
allegations linking file excavations 
with damage to Muslim structures 
were “groundless' 9 . 

SHAY1A WALMSLEY 
London EC1 


Sir: I have read the courageous letter 
of the Hon Miranda Rothschild with 
great interest (30 September). I 
founded the Muslim and Jewish 
Society in 1964. This was in response 
to my dream of bringing together 
these great cultures. 

The cruelly shattered peace has 


consumed all thinking people with 
grief; harmony was so near but as 
events proved it was all in vain. 

We need to convince the people of 
Israel to seek re-elections which will 
bring a national and God-fearing 
administration to power. 

As a brother Ismail I seek a 
solution which will reunite us with 
our brother Isaacs, this securing 
peace in this critical area. The whole 
universe is threatened by the partisan 
and ruthless behaviour of the present 
Israeli leadership. 

We must stand together with all 
nations, rebuild the Holy Places that 
have been desecrated and establish 
goodwill again among nations of the 
Middle East and the Muslims at 
large. 

Prince Mohsin AL1 KHAN 
London N2 

Sir: I could see do evidence in the 
European Union statement on the 


latest crisis of an implicit warning 
that “Israel’s economic ties with 
Europe could be jeopardised by 
further breaches of the peace deal, 
particularly over Jerusalem” (“EU 
puts squeeze on Netanyahu”, 2 
October). 

Europe might yearn for the good 
old days When Israel was a fledgling 
state, vulnerable to economic threat, 
but nowadays Europe’s trade with 
Israel is booming, and veiy much in 
Europe’s favour. Israel’s current 
annual trade deficit with the EU is 
S8-5bn. While the recent EU-Israel 
trade-association agreement may 
benefit Israel, it win give European 
companies access to Israel's hugely 
innovative science and hi-tech sector. 
Many people believe that Europe 
stands to gain far more from the 
association than does Israel. 

HELEN DAVIS 

Brilain-lsrael Public Affairs Centre 
London EC1 


Women right to 
fear burglary 

Sir: Both Polly Toynbee (“Crime is 
up! Hit the moral panic button”, 
25 September) and the letters you 
printed in response (2 October) • 
miss the point about elderly • 

women’s fear of crime. 

The biegest factor must now be 
burelary.Mosr people have seen 
either their own homes burgled or 
the homes of people they 
about Their fear of crime is no ■ 
longer based on news stones. It is 
based on their real personal 
experience. , 

Young women, as well as old, 
seem to fear the intrusion of _ 
burglary more than men. There is 
no comfort from the police, who - 
can only tell them that there w, 
.small chance of the burglar being 
caught, that ho preventive • 
measures will stop burglars getting 
in if thev realty want to and that 
their having been burgled once 
makes it more likely, not lew, that 
ihev will be burgled agfon. For 
elderly women living alone the 
greatest fear is that, next tune. 

Ebey might be at home when the 

burglars call. . . T 

Most of the elderly women I 
work with face these realities with 
some resilience, but few are 

tgss^isz***** 
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South Downs need special care 


Sin Your artkledri the future . \ 
administration of th&South Downs 
(“Salvation fojui^tif(k3Kjpliiig*s . 
dream Downs 7 *, 19 ^September) states 
there is “widespread opposition” to 
declaring the area a national- park. 

Recent consultation has repealed 
that support for anational park or 
statutory body, of similar status is also 
“widespread” - the National Trust, 
English Nature, Sports Council, 

Rural Development Commission, .. 
Ramblers Association, Open Spaces 
Society and Councfl for the 
Protection of Rural England, to - 
name a few. 

The South Downs is one of 
England ’s most beautiful landscapes. 
Yet it faces serious pressures -from 
the eapanskm of the Sussex coastal 
towns, road building and commercial 
and tourist 'developments: 

InCPRE’s view the Cotinnyside 
Commfeslon's proposals to continue - 


with current administrative 
arrangements are not sufficiently 
-secure. While the existing 
Conservation Board has without 
question provided good value for 
money in planning and management 
of the Area of Oirtstanding Natural 
Beauty, it needs both statutory 
. authority and the resources to plan, 
manage and protect the whole of the 
. Downs. . 

A special statutory body, 
equivalent in status to a National 
Park, tailored to the local area, is 
needed. The Countryside. 
Commission should give greater 
consideration to this option if the 
South Downs is to continue to inspire 
poets of tins and future generations. 
FIONA REYNOLDS 1 
Director 

Council for the Protection of Rural 

■England 

London SW1 


Offshore havens of 
company secrecy 

Sir. Whilst I accept Senator Horsfall’s 
contention that the rules governing 
banking confidentiality are little 
different in Jersey from those 
applicable in the UK (Letters, 16 
September), banking secrecy is not 
the principal source of the difficulties 
presented by offshore centres. 

A much bigger problem is the 
atmosphere of corporate secrecy 
that pervades most offshore centres. 
It is almost impossible to obtain 
either reliable accounts from 
companies registered in offshore 
centres or any information about 
who controls such companies. In all 
responsible jurisdictions around the 
world, it is obligatory for companies 
to make information of this kind 
available. 

NIGEL WILKINS 
London SW? 


Cash for questions: cut out the middle man and cut out the sleaze 


Siirlm 

departments offered, on a 
commercial basis, facilities 
equivalent to written parliamentary 
questions, direct to professional 
lobbyists. ' 

Imagine also xf they could recover 
costs from lobbyists where it-emerged 
that they had placed questions 

through MIN. 

We would then have an end to 


cash-for-qnestions scandals, white 
harming no legitimate interests. The 
public puree would profit and some 
MPs might have more time for their 
real constituents. 

PHIUP EWAN 
Middlesbrough, 

Cleveland 

Sin The recent GreetfH&rmUon 
affair has confirmed my fears that the 


House of Commons is not a 
legislative assembly that most British 
people can be proud of. I would be 
keen to hear the Prime Minister 
“understand less and condemn 
more" the behaviour of Members of 
Parliament who bring it into such 
disrepute. So far the silence has been 
deafening. 

JOHN CARTER 
Bristol 
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‘Victims’ rush to 
blame someone 


Sin In “Tarred with the brush of 
blame” (28 September) we read of 
British smokers jumping on the 
litigation bandwagon set in motion 
across the Atlantic. 

As a doctor I see daily the havoc 
wreaked by cigarettes, and 1 have little 
sympathy with tobacco companies. I 
am, however, sick of the victim culture 
into which we seem to be 
degenerating. It seems people are not 
prepared to accept any responsibility 
for their own lives, freedoms they 
want; rights they demand - but 
responsibility is rejected. Were these 
poor peopleforced to smoke? 

Where will it end? If my picnic gets 
rained off should I sue the Met Office? 
Ifl slip on an icy pavement should I sue 
the town council? If I have a traffic 
accident should I sue the manufacturer 
of my car? Is it not time we 
remembered that we are accountable 
for our own actions, before we 
automatically look for someone else to 
blame when things go wrong? 

HUGH J THOMSON 
Consultant Surgeon 
Birmingham 


Giving trouble 

Sir Giving to charity must be a rare 
bargain, judging by the accounts of the 
bountiful Messrs Gentles and lye 
(Letters, 27 September, 1 October). At 
one time, you just gpt a warm inner 
gfow for your money. Now, apparently, 
□’re entitled to lecture the 
nefidaries of your largesse should 
they plead. Oliver-like, for more. As a 
bonus, you can write to the press and 
tell the entire nation of the churlishness 
with which your aims have been 
received "Duty, it is better to give ... . 
IVAN SHAKESPEARE 
London N7 


We’re no ladies 

Sir: lo answer Marie Paterson's 
question (letters, 1 October), the 
reason women today dislike being 
called ladies is that we want equality 
with men. “Lady” is acceptable if the 
equivalent term for a male in the same 
context would be “gentleman” lb use 
lady” outofasenseofrespectfora 
female which would not apply for a 
male is patronising and insulting. 
KATE WELCH 

Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwickshire 

Sir: While we’re at it let us not forget 
those council advertisements seeking 
“dinner ladies” and “women teachers”. 

ROBERT VINCENT 
Andover, Hampshire 


Ambridge tragedy 

Sin The death of Doris Archer in a 
bam fire (“There’s just enough muck 
in Ambridge”, 1 October)? I rather 
think noL Any Archers fan will tell 
you that it was Grace Archer (Phil 
Archer’s first wife and hence 
daughter-in-law of Doris) who died in 
a bam fire in 1955, famously on the 
night that commercial television 
s tarted broadcasting In this country. 
PETER ANKERS 
London EC2 


Budapest brains 

Sir; In the obituary of Professor Sir 
Geoffrey Wilkinson (1 October) it is 
stated that Todmorden Secondary 
School is probably the only school to 
have educated two Nobel 
prizewinners. There is at least one 
other. Hvo pupils of the Lutheran 
Gymnasium (grammar school) in 
Budapest received a Nobel prize: 
Eugene Wigner (physics, 1963) and 
John Harsanyi (economics, 1994). 
ANDREW FETO 
Bickley, Kent 


LETTER from 
THE EDITOR 


“Yi 


"ou have to speak in 
inanities or the 
media will try lo 
suggest you are criticising. This 
is terrifying for politics ... Run- 
ning the country is a bit more 
complicated than that. Wb need 
discussion about some of the 
challenges facing us — I am an 
old-fashioned politician who 
believes in reading books, who 
believes that intelligent discus- 
sion creates new ideas and that 
politics is not just something a 
few leaders do to run the coun- 
try." Thus dare Short on the 
BBC's Conference JJve pro- 
gramme from Blackpool 

Stumbling sore-footedly 
among Labour delegates, and 
dazed with gossip and lager at 
the Imperial Hotel I found this 
year's conference obsessed with 
journalism and reportage. It 
seemed imseitlingty post-mod- 
ern - the medium arguing 
about the media and the mes- 
sage sliced into soundbite 
nuggets. But because the argu- 
ment directly concerns how 
The Independent acts, as well as 
other papers, I thought it right 
to mention it this morning. 

There were two strands to it 
-the discussion about whether 
politics has become dominated 
by spin doctors, and the argu- 
ment about whal papers report 
- “splits" based on unnamed 
sources, rather than the raw 
meat of policy. The two are 
clearly related but the spin 
doctor stuff can be disposed of 
more quickly. Political jour- 
nalists who let themselves be 
bullied by spin doctors are rare 
and ought to find another 
trade. Hacks who moan about 
them are, to adopt the language 
of the Chancellor, pathetic. 

The second problem is more 
serious. We don’t reproduce 
Labour policy documents, or 
anyone else’s, because they are 
extremely boring. We do report 
significant changes of policy. 
But yes. all papers bang on 
about splits ana use unattrib- 
u table sources. Where do we 
get them from? Most politi- 
cians I know wil] leak; and 
most are furious when the}', in 
turn, are leaked against. But it 
isn't merely laziness or an irra- 
tional distaste for on-the- 
record quotes, as (say) Tbny 
Bens thinks. Politics now hap- 
pens inside parties as much as 
between them: few serious 
politicians would dispute that. 
But there is a strong belief 


among the same people that 
parties which seem divided 
can’t win elections. There’s no 
way out. 

This leads inexorably to the 
conclusion that real political 
argument - such as Labour's 
attitude to the single Euro- 
pean currency - must be 
worked out behind the scenes. 

The Toriestised to do this all 
the time, but are getting worse 
at it. This week, by contrast, 
there was almost no public 
argument at Blackpool - not 
simply because people had 
been bullied but because they 
are so desperate to win that 
they too regard Clare’s open 
discussion as dangerous. 

Most politicians 
believe that real 
argument must be 
worked out behind the 
scenes. Journalism 
then falls back on 
un attributable quotes 


If that’s what the politicians 
do, then journalism has little 
recourse but to use unaurib- 
uted quotes. Is this healthy? 
No. Does it lead to vigorous, 
engaging politics? No, It pro- 
duces cynicism. Who loses from 
cynicism? All of us. but the 
politicians most directly. I don’t 
have any easy answers. Come to 
think of it. I'm a bit short on dif- 
ficult answers too. Perhaps we 
should just ban the word split 
and stop pretending to be 
shocked when politicians from 
the same party disagree. What 
do readers think? 

O ther than that, drifting idly 
round the Blackpool' con- 
ference for a day without need- 
ing to file a story has been one 
of the nicest perks of editorship 
thus far. But I am not swollen 
with hubris, having heard yes- 
terday how Rupert Murdoch 
lets his editors know that their 
number is coming up. “WhaaU," 
says the Prince of Darkness 
after some disagreement. 
“You’re the editor.” Appar- 
ently the phrase should be 
translated as ... “but not Cor 
much longer.” 


Andress Marr 


QUOTE UNQUOTE 


There can be only one response to the spin doctor who tries to 
influence the content of a programme by threatening its editor. 
It should be succinct and consist of two words - John Hnmphrys. 
presenter of the BBC's "Today' programme and ‘On the Record ' 

I plead guilty to trying in the past to put a good spin on every- 
thing Labour does and I will continue to do'so - Peter Mandel- 
sod, Labour MP and guru 

If people think my brain does not work, only my mouth, then they 
make a mistake - John Prescott. Labour's deputy leader 

People have got to bust politicians. What 1 say is what 1 will do 
- Gordon Brown, Shadow Chancellor 

Tbny Blair is a problem. Anyone on our side who doesn't think 
he is, is a fool - Lord Archer, Tory peer and bed-selling author 

We doubt whether the Labour Party will be able to tolerate the 
Blair leadership for very much longer - K>n Coates, Labour hiEP 

Dealing with Margaret Thatcher was like taking alternate hot and 
cold baths - Chancellor Helmut Kohl of Germany 

I uy to make the here and now as heavenly as possible in case 
there isn't one to ascend into when we’re done. It’s a kind of insur- 
ance - Michael Caine, actor 
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queen & country 


SATURDAY fi OCTOBE R 1996 • THE INDEPENDENT 

part three: polishing their image 


In the final 
extract from his 
new biography, 
Ben Pimlott 
traces the 
relationship 
between the 
media and the 
Queen from 
postwar 
deference to 
today’s free-for- 
all. It was the 
Royal Family 
who first invited 
in the cameras 



Royal Knockout - own goal 


B y the end of 1945 it 
was dear that the 
Royal Family had 
had a good war. It 
emerged with its 
reputation enhanced, and much 
of the damage done fay the 
Abdication repaired. Yetif the 
Monarch was unquestioned 
and uncriticised at the Coro- 
nation in 1953, public defer- 
ence was buttressed In ways 
that could not be sustained 
indefinitely. In particular, dis- 
appearance of Empire would 
inevitably weaken its hold on 
the popular imagination. 

For the time being, the media 
regarded anything that was 
potentially embarrassing to the 
Royal Family as untouchable. 
The war had developed habits of 
self-censorship, which newspaper 
owners eager for Establishment 
respectability encouraged. A 
Fleet Street consensus believed 
that "disloyal" stories were dyna- 
mite: any short-term gain in dr- 
culatio/fwouM be wiped out by 
a longer-term loss of reputation. 
The message from the public 
appeared clear. People wanted 
warm, comfortable and reassur- 
ing coverage of the Royal Fam- 
ily. and would not buy newspa- 
pers that offered anythingelse. 

It was a climate that gave 
Buckingham Palace an extraor- 


dinary negative power, exercised 
in the person of the Queen's 
press secretary, Commander 
Richard Colville, an unbending 
ex-naval officer with no knowl- 
edge of the press, which he 
treated with a combination of 
distrust and lordly contempt. 
He felt little need to supply the 
press with information or facil- 
ities that did not directly support 
the impression Buckingham 
Palace wished to convey. 

Even the BBC," ultra- 
sycophantic in all its coverage, 
was treated by the Palace in the 
run-up to the Coronation with 
disdain. Rules were tight, and 
transgressors sharply rebuked. 
In May 1952, BE Nicolls. Direc- 
tor of Home Broadcasting, 
wrote tentatively asking for 
permission to film the arrival of 
the Queen at Balmoral for 
Television News. The reply was 
a firm refusal. “Since Her 
Majesty and her family are 
going to Balmoral privately for 
a short holiday," wrote Com- 
mander Colville, “I do not think 
it at all appropriate." Journal- 
ists called him “the Abom- 
inable No Man". 

But by the time of Com- 
mander Colville's retirement 
in 1968. attitudes were chang- 
ing. His replacement, Willi am 
Heseltine, believed that there 


was now a need to sell royalty 
to the public. Television was the 
key. The old Commander had 
regarded it as the work of the 
devil. His successor - with some 
encouragement from the 
Queen's consort - began to 
engineer a change of view. The 
result was Royal family, a film 
for BBC television which pro- 
vided a behind-the-scenes por- 
trayal of what Commander 
Colville had dedicated his 
career to keeping hidden; the 
Queen's off-duty family life, 
including a scene of the Sover- 
eign barbecuing. 

“The film showed that the 
Royal Family was made up of 
ordinary people like the rest of 
us,” says a close friend of the 
Royal Family, who had doubted 
the wisdom of the enterprise. 
“But when you discover they 
are ordinary people you have 
different expectauons of them." 

And once the Royal Family 
got into the business of reveal- 
ing secrets, could it pick and 
choose? In later years, many 
looked back and said the film 
“started the rot”. Yet though 
given exceptional licence, the 
film stOl presented the monar- 
chy as it wished to be seen. 

The Palace expected the 
press to feel grateful. This was 
naive. Appetites were whetted. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


that was all. Cynics detected 
another motive bebind Buck- 
ingham Palace's sudden inter- 
est in raising the Monarchy's 
public profile: money. The 
Royal Family film happened in 
a year in which royal finances 
became an issue for the first 
time. 

By the end of the Sixties, 
Elizabeth had already reigned 
longer than her father, prices 
had risen at an accelerating 
pace and wage and salary bills 
had grown disproportionately. 
But if the Queen s ability to 
meet official expenditure out of 
Civil List funds - fixed at the 
beginning of her reign - had 
been impaired, the expanding 
economy, and her immunity 
from tax, had greatly increased 
her private fortune. This was to 
become a matter of Increasing 
public debate. 

In 1971, a new Civil List set- 
tlement was made, but at a 
price. In the process, a House 
of Commons Select Committee 
went some way towards defin- 
ing the monarch’s official 
duties. It put the Crown more 
seriously on the defensive than 
at any time since 1936 and the 
Abdication. The Queen, 
through her close advisers, had 
to present a convincing case 
that she gave value for money. 

At this point, the monarchy 
offered an icon of stability; the 
barbecuing Queen, leading the 
life of “a fairly conventional 
middle-class woman”. It was an 
image of reassurance with its 
emphasis on family. 

However, respect and envy 
for the domesticated embour- 
geoised Royal Family was not 
the same as a restoration of rev- 
erence. A lucrative trade in 


intimate royal photographs, 
established in the Sixties, was 
further stimulated in the Sev- 
enties by a circulation war 
among the tabloids. Yet even 
then the paparazzi did not chal- 
lenge the “perfect family” ideaL 
On the whole, their images of 
royals relaxing heightened it. 

It was the prospect of the 
marriage of the heir to the 
throne that marked the next 
stage. “Every working day of my 
five years at the Palace.” says 
Ronald Allison, who was press 
secretary from 1973 to 1978. 
“there was a questioning of who 
Prince Charles would marry." 

W ith the appear- 
ance in 1980 
of Lady Diana 
Spencer, tabloid 
appetites, vora- 
cious at the best of times, 
passed all bounds. In a climate 
of total adulation, every aspect 
of the couple's lives was ruth- 
lessly, caressingly examined. 
Critical faculties were sus- 
pended, praise overflowed. 

How could the Palace-media 
nexus be questioned, when roy- 
alty succeeded in attracting 
such support? Articles ap- 
peared. congratulating royalty 
on. among other things, the 
brilliance of its public rela- 
tions. But the danger was that 
excessive familiarity and avail- 
ability would reap a whirlwind 
if and when the genetic lottery 
ceased to turn out good princes 
and princesses. 

The fate of Margaret, Lhe 
Diana of her day, should have 
provided a warning. To expose 
the Sovereign and her family to 
unlimited scrutiny, and to 
expect to find nothing but per- 


fection. was to challenge fate. 

After the wedding. Diana 
achieved a rapport with the 
media, based on a kind of secret 
notion that she was a fifth 
columnist and. unlike the fam- 
ily she had married into, 
remained human. However, 
nothing in her previous exis- 
tence had equipped her to deal 
with being doorstepped almost 
every day of her life. 

Thcn.in the late autumn, it 
was announced that the 
Princess was expecting a baby. 
The Queen and Court were 
finally stirred into defensive 
action. In November, the new 
press secretary, Michael Shea, 
took the unusual step of asking 
the editors of all the national 
papers to a special briefing at 
Buckingham Palace. Of those 
invited only Kelvin MaeKenzie 
of The Sun did not attend. At 
the briefing Shea made a plea 
for mercy. Afterwards, in a 
vain hope of reinforcing the 
moral pressure, the editors 
were introduced to the Queen, 
who circulated among them. 

The psychology was faulty. 
Once. Shea's direct approach 
might have worked. Now, how- 
ever. tabloid rivalry had be- 
come so intense that appeals to 
editorial good nature had no 
impact. Deference was dead. 
Two months later. The Sun 
and Daily Star published pic- 
tures. taken with powerful tele- 
photo lenses, that showed 
Diana wearing a bikini and 
visibly pregnant. When Shea 
issued a statement that indi- 
cated the Queen's extreme dis- 
pleasure, the two papers 
expressed regret - and along- 
side republished the offending 
pictures. 


The December meeting had 
been a tactical error. Now that 
the basest of the tabloids hod 
shown that requests from the 
Palace could be ignored with 
impunity, there was no holding 
their rivals hack. 

A critical moment in the 
altering image of British royalty 
came with a television show in 
1987 called It's a Royal Knock- 
out. The project was an enthu- 
siasm of the Queen's youngest 
son. Prince Edward, who had 
left the Royal Marines to work 
in the rheatre. He was keen on 
a royal version of the slapstick 
programme, in which members 
of the royal family joined show 
business and sporting person- 
alities who took part in ridicu- 
luus games. 

■'It was a terrible mistake." 
says one of the Monarch's 
friends. “She was against it. But 
one of her faults is that she can’t 
say no." “There was not a sin- 
gle courtier," one recalls, “who 
did not think it was a mistake." 
Their advice was confounded by 
youthful enthusiasm and the 
Queen’s maternal indulgence. 

The programme w as excru- 
ciating - "Give us a B..." bel- 
lowed the Duchess of York - 
and made the public stunningly 
aware that a sense L>f decorum 
was noi an automatic quality in 
the Royal Family, and even 
that some members might be 
more deserving of their Civil 
List incomes than others. 

In a way. it was the reductio 
ad absurdiun of a process that 
had begun with Royal Family. 
Perhaps it was even a logical 
outcome. After Knockout, the 
quality press joined in too. 
Over the next few years the 
Sunday Tunes played an impor- 


tant part in establishing the idea 
of a “royal pr.vbloni" in the 
minds ot a middle-class read- 
ership. The lone was not 
cheeky, as tn lhe tabloids, but 
admonishing. Soon it was being 
pointed out that royal t*\ 
immunity wav not an historic 
right but. on the contrary, had 
only been acquired in the 2MLh 
century . Taxing the Queen at 4U 
per cent wouM yield more than 
£20flm a year, “enough tor a 
doi’vrr hospitals'". The Sun vug- 
gested gleefully. Before long 
even a staunch riwalist such as 
Lord St John of I'awslcy was 
conceding that the exemption 
had hecofne hard to defend. In 
November 199- - the uriritu 
hnrribilis - the Prime Minister 
announced that (he Queen 
would begin to pay ux on her 
private income from the fol- 
lowing year. 

However, the cheekiiiess of 
the tabloid, and quality. pres> 
did not diminish. Calls lor a 

slimmed- down monarchy be- 
came widespread, ami the 
Queen, who had no critics who 
dared to reveal themselves 
early in her reign, now scented 
to have few defenders among 
journalists and politicians. 
Though party leaders and other 
prominent members of the 
Establishment avoided joining 
in the chorus of detractors, lew 
chose to give (he existing system 
an open endorsement. 

The republican movement 
had crept up on Australia in 
the Eighties in a wav that 
served as a warning to the 
monarchy not to rake the pop- 
uhu support at home, ui any 
particular moment. (or 
granted. At the time of the 
Coronation, monarchism had 
been almost as universal in 
Australia as in the United 
Kingdom; only 15 per cent of 
Australians, according to polls, 
favoured the idea of a repub- 
lic. By 1991 an opinion poll in 
Scotland showed more Scots in 
favour of an elected president 
(48 per cent) than of retaining 
the Queen (43 per cent), 
should Scotland ever become 
independent. 

Than it was that the dreaded 
word, republicanism, previously 
the mark of u crank or a revo- 
lutionary, entered respectable 
and even Conservative dis- 
course. Once the word had 
been uttered, it became in- 
evitable that a debate that had 
been avoided tor a hundred 
vearc would ensue. 
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I'm not realty a Can of the saying, “If yon cant beat ’em join 'em", because it 
always smacks of giving in to something unsavoury. However; many women in 
Italy are joining “'em**, “'em" being the Mafia and yon couldn't get much 
more unsavoury than that. Five years ago, just one woman was charged with 
m emb ership of file Cosa Nostra and recently this figure has risen to 89. Fm 
afraid my knowledge of the Mafia extends only as for as Godfathers /, II and 
III and the women seem to hare very little to do In those films, apart from 
having babies, getting hysterical at the drop of a hat or being blown up. Per- 
haps increasing equality is inevitably leading some women down the road of 
crime. It's no surprise to find that a lot of these new female Mafia recruits 
are employed in “white-collar" activities. Let’s be honest, when it comes to 
actually chopping off the horse's head, I'm sure women are more of a soft 
touch than blokes. 



I suppose there arc only so many 
ways you can advertise painkillers 
and it was inevitable sometime that a 
pharmaceutical company would alight 
on the brilliant dich£ of women not 
being able to “do the business" when 
they have a headache. However, this 
was the downfall of Hedex Ibuprofcn. 
which portrayed some woman at it 
like □ rabbit (in soft focus, mind you) 
having swallowed a couple of their 
pills. Seventy two viewers, however, 
did not like this scene being shown 
while children were watching. So ail I 
have to do to get that bloody awful, 
cringe-making, flesh-crawling ad 
about the talking car off the box is 
round up seventy-one people. Any 
offers? 

Any women this week who are off oat 
to work, to college, to the shops, out 
on their own, wearing a short skirt or 
make-up, driving the car or just 
pleasing themselves, might like to 
spare a thought for the women of 


Af ghanistan who have found 
themselves landed bang in the middle 
of a medieval nightmare with the 
arrival of the Taliban fundamentalist 
Muslims, whose Interpretation of the 
Koran is about as accurate as Mystic 
Meg’s predictions. As the curtains 
come down on the women in more 
than one sense, we should thank our 
lucky stars that we do not have to live 
in this sort of bigoted and cruel 
society and that men here do not 
attempt to control as in the bullying 
way that the Taliban have laid down 
the law ... apart from judges and 
Garry Bushel! that is. 

Apparently, the archetypal 
Labour candidate for the next 
election is a woman aged 40 to 44, 
who is or was a teacher, sits on the 
town councfl, doesn't like small talk, 
is a Christian, bus contempt for the 
left and is a firm believer in law and 
order. Sounds appalling. Perhaps I 
should add. obviously thinks the sun 


shines out of a certain orifice, looks 
like she's got a poker stuck up a 
certain orifice and talks out of a 
certain orifice. Come back Clare 
Short, before we all die beneath the 
withering gaze of this superwoman. 

I wonder who this strange bloke is 
wandering round Aberdeen handing 
ont wads of money. So Ear he has 
handed out n £300 tip to a taxi driver 
and tried to stuff handfuls of money 
into various people's pockets. He says 
be is a Lottery winner, although the 
Lottery lot have no knowledge of him. 
Typically the reaction to him has 
been that rather than anything else, 
he is a bit mad. I suspect some sort 
of covert sociological experiment. I 
did a course at college called 
ethnomethodology on which we 
studied the minutiae of everyday 
social interaction fay turning expected 
behaviour on its head. This involved 
doing sociological experiments like 
asking people the way somewhere, 
pretending not to understand and 


detailing their reaction. Reactions 
ranged from an assumption that w 
were mad, to anger, to one poor 
person getting so frustrated he put 
the student in question in his car 
and drove him to the place. It is very 
easy, if behaviour strays from the 
expected as in the case of the 
Aberdeen money donor, for people 
not to be able to incorporate it into 
something that makes sense. Perhaps 
he's just a nice bloke. 

Wislawa Szymborska, anti not 
Bob Dylan, has won the Nobel Prize 
for literature. Pour old Bob. lX-spitc 
catching the imagination of a whole 
generation, it seems his at times 
unfathomable lyrics were just too 
much for the judges. Still. I’m sure 
Bob’s conversion to Christianity will 
enable him to rise above it. 

I wonder which post-war poem is 
going to win the National Poetry Bay 
poll. Bob Dylan uud John Betjeman 
arc in with a chance apparently. Last 
year a similar poll for the all-time 
favourite came up uith 'IF by 
Rudyard Kipling, which 
demonstrated that English ‘O' level 
lives on in many minds. It would be 
nice to see a slightly unusual poem 
come in first, but the nature of these 
polls is that we choose the one poem 
or song we can remember, which by 
its very nature will be populist. 
Fingers crossed for Bob. Can he lake 
two defeats in such a short space of 
time? 
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